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'>n  rfiil 


TO 


THE  MOST  NOBLE 


THE 


MARQUIS    OF    SALISBURY. 


My  Lord, 

1  HERE  is  no  tafk  performed  with  fuch 
real  devotion,  or  that  can  be  fo  properly 
in  place,  as  that  which  fprings  from  private 
inclmation,  and  is  fanftioned  by  public 
duty. 

That  private  inclination  di6lates  this 
addrefs;  witnefs  the  gratitude  with  which 
your  Lordfhip's  unexampled  liberality 
has  indelibly  imprelTed  me,  and  which 

VOL.  r.  A 
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^noiio'JKna  bi 

iis  irrefiltaoly  my  perpetual   theme ;  and 

your  Lordfhip's  lituation  as  Lord  Cham- 
berlain of  his  Majelly's  houfehold,  and 
Mailer  of  the  Revels,  evidently  renders 
it  a  public  duty  in  me,  to  addrefs  a  book, 
which  profeJTes  to  record  a  Hillory  of 
the  Stage,  and  fuch  circumllances  cop- 
ne^led  with  it  as  relate  to  your  Lordfhip's 
high  ofiice,  to  you,  my  Lord,  and  to  you 
alone. 

Having,  however,  been  formerly  ho- 
noured with  dedicating  a  work  to  your 
Lordfliip,  my  difficulty  in  acquitting  my- 
felf  of  this  welcome  duty  w^buldhave  been 
infurmountable,  had  not  your  Lord  (hip 
*\\>iived  ceremDrfy  aiid  precedent  by  gene- 
roufly  condefcending  to  relieve  me  from 
this  embarrairmcnt. 

I 'could  long  dwell,  my  Lord,  upon 
this  fubjed ;  long  indulge  my  willing  in- 
clination W'ith  defcribing  in  liow  many 
-ways  my  reputation  has  been  advanced  by 
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your  Lordfhip's patronage  and  protection ; 
but  that  the  fame  feeling  which  impels 
matfaoLe  grateful  forbids  me  to  be  importu- 
nfl^^  Nobly  to  confer,  is  the  moll  exalted 
exercife  of  the  human  mind.  May  you, 
my  Lord,  long  live  to  enjoy  that  beil  of 
propenfities,  fo  congenial  to  the  munifi- 
cent, and  in  particular  to  your  Lordfhip; 
and  may  every  objeft  of  fiich  benevolence 
be  infpired  with  the  pride,  and  the  fenli- 
bility  of  obligation,  which  is  truly  frit, 
but  cannot  be  adequately  expreifed,  by 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordfliip's 

Truly  hon^ur^^^jjObh'ged,  and 

Devoted  Servant, 

C.  DIBDIN. 

'  Letcefler  Place, 

March  25 ,  1 800. 


PREFACE. 


1  HIS  work  once  collated  and  gathered  Into  volumes,  I  had 
intended,  as  my  original  advertifement  ftates,  to  have  gone 
into  it  at  length  by  way  of  preface,  to  have  enumerated  every 
particular  that  might  be  neceflary  for  its  illuftration,  to  have 
given  fuch  reafons  for  every  part  of  my  own  conduft  as  in  that 
cafe  would  have  been  due  to  the  public,  and  fuch  anfwcrs  to 
all  thofe  who  have  anonymoufly  praifed  and  cenfured  me  as 
might  enfure  my  opinions  the  award  of  candour  and  imparti- 
ality. 

When  I  made  this  ralh  promlfc,  however,  for  rafh  it  was  be_ 
yond  precedent,  I  was  not  aware  that,  to  acquit  myfelf  of  this 
almoft  impoflible  tafk,  I  muft  have  added  at  leafl  five  volumes 
to  thofe  five  I  now  publilh,  and  all  this,  perhaps,  to  lead  my- 
felf into  fcrapes  with  numerous  individuals  ;  a  predicament, 
which  it  is  neither  my  inclination  nor  my  interelt  to  rifk.  I 
fhall  therefore  content  myfelf  with  a  few  general  remarks,  let- 
ting praife  or  cenfure  light  upon  the  work,  according  as  thofe 
may  be  inclined  to  indulge  either  propenfity,  who  deliberately 
perufe  it,  without  which  degree  of  attention  it  cannot  be  read 
to  any  purpofe  ;  and,  inllead  of  fliewing  how  readers  ought  to 
be  pleafed,  explain  in  what  manner  i  have  endeavoured  to 
pleafe  them. 

The  prodigious  mafs  of  materials  perpetually  at  variance* 
with  one  another,  that  I  have  had  the  flavery  to  wade  thiough 
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precluded  all  poiTibllity  of  a  particular  elucidation  ;  for  they 
were  a  complete  chaos  of  jarring  atoms,  out  of  which  I  defy 
any  man  to  have  fo'-med  a  perfcft  hillorical  world  ;  and,  there- 
fore, to  have  taken  them  otherwife  tlian  according  to  their  ge- 
neral bearing,  however  it  might  have  encouraged  ingenuity, 
would  not  have  favoured  fidelity.  Under  this  impreflion  1 
have  eflablilhed  judgment  as  the  arbitrator  between  thofe  two 
competitor?:,  of  which  article  I  have  certainly  given  up  to 
the  fubjeft  all  that  J  poffeffed,  which  is  as  much  as  any  reafon- 
able  reader  can  defire. 

I  might  perhaps  have  exercifed  this  necefTary  quality  more 
deliberately,  had  not  a  number  ofcircumftances  intervened  that 
at  was  im.poinble  forme  to  have  forefeen.  I  had  no  idea,  when 
I  began  the  Hiflory  of  the  Stage,  that  I  fhould  take  a  circuit 
of  between  three  and  four  thoufand  miles  during  the  profecu- 
tion  of  it,  and  be  in  confequence  obliged  to  difpatch  copy 
written  upon  the  fpur  of  the  moment  to  a  printer,  fometimes  at 
four  hundred  miles  diftanpe,  who,  had  he  been  paid  to  have  in- 
volved me  in  every  difficulty  and  inconvenience,  could  not  more 
completely  havedifcharged  this  retrogade  office.  I  might,  tobe 
fure,  have  given  it  up  at  the  end  of  the  firft  volume,  but  this 
"W'Otild  have  violated  my  refped  dueto  the  fubfcribers,  and  my  re- 
gard t«Hly  own  reputation  ;  and,  as  to  foregoing  every  thing  elfe 
Hpon  tms  account,  I  appeal  to  the  candid,  for  whom  I  have  as 
grateful  a  deference  as  I  have  an  ineffable  contempt  for  cavil- 
lers, whether  it  would  not  have  been  a  fupererogate  andabfurd 
inftance  of  quixotifm,  if,  for  the  fake  of  watching  the  prefs, 
and  of  digcfting  hillorical  matter  into  mere  form,  I  had  given 
npprofpeds  which  have  confirmed  my  health,  enlarged  my 
connexions,  and  augmented  my  intereft  and  my  reputation, 
-cfpeciAlly  as  by  the  experiment  I  fhould  have  loll  the  adivity 
pf  tJUth;  and*  gained  nothing  but  its  precifioii,  in  whjch  parti- 
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cular,  perhaps  after  all  I  have  been  virtually,  as  corrc6l  as  my 
neighbours. 

A  mere  hiftory  of  theatrical  events,  T  take  to  be  a  very  ia- 
fipid  thing.  I  confider  the  Stage  as  a  flate  branching  from  the 
empire  «f  literature,  and  therefore  an  examination  of  its  rulers, 
and  the  rife  and  operation  of  the  various  circumftanccs  iffuing 
from  its  general  Intcreft,  canftot  be  related  to  eifeft  without 
digefting  different  opinions  and  forming  a  rational  judgment  of 
them.  In  this,  one  isapt  to  be  a  little  diftatorial,  which,  however, 
is  a  merit ;  for  it  implies  that,  after  every  neceffary  examina- 
tion you  have  fully  perfuaded  yourfelf  that  certain  faifls  exill, 
and  therefore  you  naturally  expedl  an  implicit  acquiefcencc  on 
the  part  of  the  reader,  provided  your  general  reafoning  have 
made  the  matter  clear.  In  this  view,  the  hiftorian  may  expeft 
and  ought  to  be  credited ;  for,  if  every  trivial  facl  were  to  be 
argued  upon,  the  chain  of  narrative  would  be  perpetually 
broken  through,  and  nothing  would  be  concluded. 

It  is  upon  this  broad  ground  I  wifli  this  book  to  be  judged. 
Indeed  I  think  it  ought  to  acknowledge  no  other  authority; 
for  I  will  venture  to  fay  that  any  thing  written  upon  the  con- 
viftion  of  long  experience  will  be  more  likely  in  its  efienc.^^to 
be  faithfully  authentic,  than  a  hiftory  compofed,  or  rather 
vamped,  from  a  whole  library  of  printed  and  written  docu- 
ments; efpecially  when  to  my  own  knowledge  many  acticles  in 
even  recent  publications,  relative  to,  <heothe?tKj>j9^e.co,n\- 
pletcly  falfe.  -    .,;.;•,,        ,  -i  -.     ■.'],.,■ 

It  is  no  fubjedl  of  wonder  therefore,  though  heaven  kiiojvs, 
I  have  had  recourfe  to  printed  documents  and  written  ones  ,tpo, 
roany.  of  them,  thanks  to  thofe  bufy  genilemea:whpfeem  ;p,ii^yc 
had  but  little  :  to  do  with  their  time,  through  t^e  m^di^m  of 
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the  penny  poll,  that  I  have  had  more  difficulty  in  avoiding 
fancied  errors  that  in  coming  at  evident  truths  ;  and  here  I 
cannot  help  reflecting  on  the  egregious  abfurdity  of  thofe  who 
have  been  fo  officioufly  friendly  as  to  tender  opinions  which  I 
could  not  but  fee,  or  elfe  I  muft  be  fit  for  Bedlam,  were  traps 
for  my  veracity;  and  yet,  poor  devils,  I  forgive  them.  Indeed 
they  are  my  friends  without  their  own  knowledge;  for  the  an- 
ticipation of  an  injury  is  next  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  benefit.  As 
to  all  thofe  who  from  real  kindnefs  and  friendly  folicitude,  have 
lliewn  an  anxiety  for  my  reputation  in  the  courfe  of  this  work, 
1  Ihould  havetoaccufe  myfelf  of  every  thing  unworthy  and  un- 
grateful if  I  did  not  feel  their  generofity  and  acknowledge  the 
advantages  derived  from  their  advice;  but  of  this  they  will  be 
confcious,  by  an  obfervation  of  the  ufe  I  have  made  of  their  va- 
rious remarks. 

My  great  difficulty  has  been  to  curtail ;  for,  from  the  large 
cargo  of  matter  I  have  had  the  drudgery  to  confult,  my  tafk 
had  been  as  troublefome  as  that  of  a  manager  in  the  Ihorten- 
ing  an  overgrown  play.  I  have  therefore  never  teazed  the 
reader  with  dates  of  births,  or  deaths,  or  any  times  or  adlions, 
that  I  have  conceived  to  be  irrelative  to  theeffence  of  the  fadls 
1  have  commemorated.  I  have  alfo  cut  out  fecond  titles  where- 
ever  I  could  ;  by  the  abfence  of  all  which  extraneous  matter  I 
have  been  able  to  crib  room  for  anecdotes  and  other  articles 
which  I  conceived  would  be  much  more  entertaining  to  the 
reader.  Above  all,  I  have  as  much  as  poffible  omitted  Chrif- 
tian,  or  firlT;  names;  a  circumftance  which  may  in  fome  inftances 
perhaps  be  taken  in  dudgeon,  though  certainly  nothing  can  be 
^  greater  compliment.  I  remember,  when  Garrick  was  abfurd- 
ly  particular  on  this  fubjcft.  A  lady  of  diilinftion  wrote  her 
friend  a  minute  account  of  the  Jubilee,  in  the  moment  the 
little  man  returned  home,  with  all  his  bUifiiing  honours  thick 
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about  him.  In  this  account  fhe  frequently  called  him  Garrlck, 
without  any  prefatory  appellation.  He  was  told  of  it,  and  re- 
marked, that  it  was  a  ftrange  want  of  attention,  for  that  it 
might  atleafl  have  been  Mr.  Garrick.  The  lady  heard  of  this, 
and  wrote  him  a  letter,  profeffing  to  apologife  for  the  omiffion, 
but  yet  full  of  clofe  and  keen  irony.  Among  other  things,  fhe 
faid,  "  that  nothing  could  be  farther  from  her  intention  thaa 
*'  the  moll  diftant  idea  of  an  impropriety.  She  only  wrote  while 
*'  her  heart  was  full,  at  which  moment  Ihe  could  no  more  have 
*'  faid  Mr.  Garrick,  than  Mr.  Shakefpeare." 

To  enumerate  the  various  objedls  this  fubjeft  embraces 
would  give  this  addrefs  more  the  form  of  a  profpeflus  to  re- 
commend a  work,  than  a  preface  to  the  work  itfelf.  The  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Stage  is  now  publifhed,  and  let  it  Hand  or  fall  by 
its  general  merits.  It  may  not,  however,  be  irrelevant  to 
notice  that  mufic  has  never  been  treated,  as  it  relates  to  the 
Theatre,   till  now. 

I  fliall  finifli  this  intrufion  by  intreating  that  I  only  defire  to 
receive  that  proportion  of  commendation  to  which  a  fair  con- 
flruftion  of  the  above  remarks  may  entitle  me  ;  that  the  letter 
may  be  confidered  as  comprized  in  the  fpirit  of  the  work  j  that 
inferior  faults  may  be  liberally  overlooked  ;  in  fhort,  that  I 
may  find,  as  far  as  they  are  my  due  as  to  the  literary  part  of  this 
undertaking  which  relied  with  me,  credit  for  good  intention, 
indullry,  and  difcrimination,  in  the  candour  and  confideration 
of  my  readers  ;  and  for  the  typographical  part,  which  did  not 
reft  with  me,  an  errata  in  their  generofity  and  indulgence. 
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IN  addition  to  the  four ce  of  materials  whence  I 
derive  this  work,  which  were  before  large,  complicate^ 
and  redundant)  I  have  been,  and  no  doubt  fli all  continue 
to  be,  favoured  with  much  anonyrnous  and  other  advice, 
'pianifeflly  the  refult  of  either  curiofity,  or  onaligmty^ 
or  elfe  kindnefs. 

As  I  mean  to  do  my  duty  faithfully,  firmly,  and 
honeflly  ;  I  do  not,  of  courfe,fet  out  with  an  expectation 
of  pleafing  every  body,  a  tafk  which  would  reJleH  no 
^reat  reputation  on  him  zuho  JJiould  accomplifJi  it.  As 
I  hold  Viyfelf,  however,  refponfiblefor  the  validity  ,nf 
ifhofe  motives  which  may  induce  me  to  broach  my  opi- 
nions ;  /  fhall,  after  I  have  gone  through  the  whole 
^ody  of  evidence^  fum  up,  in  the  nature  of  a  charge  to 
a  jury,  all  thofe  collateral  points  which  may  have  go- 
verned my  conduH  throughout  the  whole  of  this  un- 
dertaking. 

To  an  addrefs  of  this  kind  which  I  fJiall  place  at 
ifhe  head  of  this  hifiory.,  by  way  of  preface,  I  refer  all 
thofe  who  have  appeared,  in  any  refpecl,  to  hefolicitous 
about  me  or  my  work,  taking,  till  then,  a  privilege  to. 
Viyfelf  to  poflp  one  any  public  notice  of  their  favours. 
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This^  declaration^  however^  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  tuarm  and  zealous  exertions  oj  thofe  uuhofe  kind- 
nefs  and  attention  have  fo  largely  fwelled  my  Juhjcrip- 
tion.  I  heg^  even  at  this  early  period^  they  will  accept 
7ny  mojljincere  acknowledgements^  as  an  earnejl  of  that 
notice  of  their  friendjhip  which  IJJiall  conjider  myfelf 
under  an  obligation  to  take  when  to  the  Ihfl  number  zvill 
he  added  the  names  of  the  fubfcribers^  the  preface  I 
have  alluded  to,  and  a  dedication,  by  permiffion,  to 
that  nobleman  under  whofe  generous  aufpices  and  un- 
exampled liberality  I  have  fo  often  had  the  advantage, 
(ind  diJlinBion  of  fubmitting  my  labours  to  the  candour- 
^nd  indulgence  of  the  public^ 


/ 
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BOOK  I. 

CONTAINING  A  REVIEW  OF  THE  ASIATIC,  THE  GRE^ 
CIAN,  THE  ROMAN,  THE  SPANISH,  THE  ITALIAN^ 
THE  PORTUGESE,  AND  THE  GERMAN  THEATRES. 


GHAP.  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 


Three   queftions  fuggefl  themfelves  on  a  corlfi- 


dcration  of  this  undertaking 


Whether  the  fubject  it  treats  be  of  fufficient 
moment,  the  characters  it  celebrates  of  fufficient  im- 
portance, and  the  events  it  relates  of  fufficient 
authenticity  to  intereft  the  public.  To  which  may  be; 
added,  by  way  of  a  fourth  propotition — Whether^ 
even  fhould  thefe  points  be  incontrovertably  made 
out,  it  can  create  interefl  to  fuch  a  degree  as  ef-. 
fentially  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  truth  and  morality. 

Of  this  field  for  enquiry,  over  which  I  mean  to 
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go  at  large  in  my  preface,  I  (hall,  at  prefent  cont'ertfc 
myfelf  with  taking  a  curfory  review. 

If  of  all  the  arts  of  imitation  the  mod  fcducing^ 
the  mofl:  ingenious,  the  mofl:  expanded,  and  the 
moft  efleemed,  that  depicts  nature  by  prefenting 
man  to  man,  and  face  to  face ;  that  teaches  us  to  be 
friends,  brothers,  hufhands,  and  fathers;  that  ac- 
celerates the  progrefs  of  our  ideas,  perfects  our  rea- 
fon  and  our  feniibility,  and  induces  us  to  blufli  at 
vice,  and  cherifli  virtue.  If  the  ftage  exhibits  this 
art,  then  is  it  of  fufficient  moment  to  intereft  the 
public. 

The  flage,  to  which  denomination  1  fliall  beg  td 
reduce  all  fecular  fpectacles  intended  to  inculcated 
morality,  has  maintaioerd  a  commanding  fituation  at 
all  times,  and  in  all  countries.  Of  this  religion  has 
furniflied  us  with  many  examples,  mythology  with 
more.  Indeed,  as  mythology  is  no  other  than  al- 
legorical religion*,  fo  are  the  doctrines  promulgated 
from  the  ftage  allegorical  morality;  to  which  priefts 
have  ever  and  wifely  lent  their  countenance  and 
proteftion.  Altars  have  been  more  thronged  through 
the  winning  m.edium  of  poetry,  mufic,  and  dancing, 
than  through  the  attraction  of  religious  or  moral 
#duty.  Out  of  fiBion  fprings  truth.  It  is  in  human- 
nature  to  love  entreaties  rather  than  commands,  and 
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tliat  argument  is  the  furcft  to  prevail  that  awakcni 
our  plcafurc  while  it  conciliates  our  intcrcft. 

The  mod  delightful  fountain  is  the  fame  by  night 
as  by  day.  Its  waters  are  as  pure,  as  clear,  and  as 
delicious;  but,  though  ncceffity  may,  induce  us  to 
have  recourfe  to  it  in  the  night,  it  is  in  the  day  alone 
that  the  draft  is  fwcctcncd,  through  the  medium  of 
contemplation,  by  an  idea  of  that  heaven  which  it  fo 
beautifully  reflects.  So  did  man  wander  in  a  chaos 
of  truth  till  the  light  of  fcience  taught  him  how  to 
diftinguifh  its  beauty^ 

To  the  fecond  propofition  I  fhall  anfwer,  that  if 
poets,  warriours,  philofophers,  and  legiflators,  if  thofe 
who  have  united  in  thcmfelves  thofe  various  cha- 
racters, if  all  the  promoters  and  protectors  x)f  the 
imitative  arts,  whofc  exertioiiis  have  fo  nobly  con- 
tributed to  civilize  the  world,  together  with  thofe 
men  fo  peculiarly  gifted  by  nature,  as  to  command 
the  paffions  of  their  auditors,  to  compel  burfts  of 
laughter,  force  torrents  of  tears,  and  fo  to  transfufe 
the  workings  of  their  own  fenfibility  into  their 
hearers  as  to  raife  pity,  excite  terror,  and  infpirc 
delight.  If  the  ftage  exhibits  thefe  characters,  then 
is  it  of  fufiicient  importance  to  intereft  the  public. 

'Tis  little  to  fay  that  the  grcatcfl  men,  both  as  t* 
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^ower  and  talents,  that  ever  lived,  have  countenanced 
the  ftage.  The  greateft  men,  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  in  different  times,  have  been  not  only  au- 
'thors  and  aftors,  but  even  dancers.  Thofe  great 
writers,  ^scHYLUs  and  Sophocles,  were  ftatef- 
men  and  warriours.  They  wrote  for  their  country, 
and  combated  for  it;  and  the  fame  hand  that,  to  fervc 
the  caufe  of  morality,  held  the  pen;  in  the  caufe  of 
Greece,  held  the  fword.  The  Seven  Chiefs^  before 
Thebes  of  vEschylus,  was  faid  to  infpire  his  audi. 
tors  with  all  the  fury  of  battle,  and  they  compli- 
mented him  with  faying,  that  though  ^scmylu* 
wrote  the  pieccj  it  was  dictated  by  Mars. 

This  work  will  adduce  a  multitude  of  proofs 
to  make  out  thefe  affertions.  In  the  mean  time  let 
us  confider  for  a  moment  the  real  worth  and  value 
of  a  dramatic  writer.  To  be  at  all  a  vi^riter,  of  any 
Eminence,  is  a  proud  diftinction;  men  of  letters, 
the  bent  of  whofe  genius  is  worthily  conducted, 
who  form  the  public  tafte,  v/ho  expofc  the  de- 
formity of  vice,  and  inculcate  the  true  principles 
of  virtue,  merit  from  their  fellow  citizens  the  mod 
honourable  confideration ;  but  a  dramatic  writer, 
he  who  puts  fpeculative  truth  into  action,  who  com- 
mands our  richeft  faculties,  who  pervadcvSthe  rc- 
ceffcs  of  reafon,  who  opens  the  treafures  of  the 
heart,  excites  its  pity,  arid  its  commifcration,  and 
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teaches  us  to  be  men,  and  to  be  virtuous  j  to  ac- 
quire this  art,  is  to  attain  the  nobleft  privilege  of 
human  nature. 

The  dramatic  art  is  the  moft  precious  inherit- 
ance bequeathed  us  by  the  ancients.  A  dramatic 
poet  is  an  honour  to  his  fellow  creatures.  Let  us 
fee  why  the  profeflTion  of  an  aBor  fhould  be  in- 
volved in  unmerited  obloquy  j  and  why  a  man, 
who  delights  and  inflructs  us  in  his  counterfeit  cha- 
racter, fhould  be  an  object  of  indifcriminatQ:  rc-- 
proach  in  his  real  character. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  conceive  upon  what 
principle,  or  from  what  circumftance  this  unworthy 
prejudice  took  its  rife.  Is  it  that  actors  are  men  of 
llronger  intellectual  power  and  intelligence  than 
the  common  herd  of  mankind?  No.  Individuals 
may  be  envious,  the  public  are  always  generous. 
Is  it  that  becaufe  actors  are  paid  to  amufe  and 
inftruct  the  world  they  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
purchafed  flaves  of  the  will  ?  No.  Barrifters,  par-* 
fons,  and  fenators,  are  treated  with  refpect. 

What  is  the  caufe  ?  That  an  actor  is  the  main 
fpring  of  the  dramatic  art  it  is  impoflible  to  deny. 
Vainly  (hall  the  poet  paint  a  faithful  portrait  of  men 
and  manners  i  his  labour  fhall  remain  alifelefs  lump 
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till  it  receive  a  promethean  touch  from  the  fire  of 
the  actor.  Nay,  in  this  the  public  feem  to  ac- 
quielce ;  for  the  laft  inftrument,  through  the  mcr 
dium  of  which  they  immediately  receive  their  plea- 
fures,  will  ever  be  more  conhdered  as  the  intimate 
and  welcome  object  of  their  commendation  than 
the  author,  to  whofe  perfon  they  are  perfect  flrangers, 
and  to  whofe  merits  tliey  would  have  remained  fo 
but  for  the  actor, 

-  Roscius  is  faid  to  have  given  a  mod  perfect 
idea  of  all  the  impaffioned  variety  contained  in  the 
celebrated  orations  of  Cicero  without  uttering  a 
urord.  What  perfect  materials  then  mull  have  com- 
pofed  the  extraordinary  mind  of  this  wonderful 
ipan.  But  how  fhall  we  have  to  admire  the  ftrength 
of  his  head,  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  if  we 
believe  Cicero  himfelf,  who  tells  us  that  Roscius 
not  only  knew  how  to  diileminate  virtue  among  his 
auditors  better  than  any  other  man,  but  was  more 
correct  in  his  practice  of  virtue  in  private  life. 

I  know  it  may  be  oppofed  to  me  that  actreffes, 
in  all  ages,  have  made  terrible  ravages  among  the 
hearts  of  the  fpectators,  and  that  the  oeconomy  of 
many  families  has  been  too  often  deranged  by  the 
influence  of  their  charms.  Women,  qrnamented 
profeffedly  with  an  intention  to  captivate,  will  ever. 
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improperly  attract  the  notice  of  the  young  and  tho 
irregular.  The  graces  of  beauty  and  talents,  en- 
hanced by  the  inticements  of  drefs,  naturally  beget 
admiration  and  pleafure,  and  too  many  hufbands 
and  fathers  have  certainly  facrificed  their  wives  and 
children  at  this  ftirine  of  voluptuoufnefs.  Nay, 
I  am  afraid,  the  fcene  has  been,  in  fome  inftances, 
reverfed;  and  that  the  actor,  while  recommending 
Gonftancy  and  honour  from  the  ftage,  has  raifed  fen- 
fetions,  throughout  the  boxes,  not  perfectly  conhft- 
ent  with  virtue  in  the  breads  of  the  matron  and  the 
vcftal. 

But  admitting  this  argument  In  its  fullefl;  extent, 
■why  is  this  remarked  in  particular  of  actors  and  ac- 
treffes  ?  I  anfwer,  becaufe  of  the  publicity  of  their 
fituation.  Were  the  private  conduct  of  individuals 
in  all  other  ftations  as  well  known,  the  world 
would  be  found  to  be  a  univerfal  theatre  no  lefs  in 
its  particular  then  in  its  general  manners.  But  there 
every  irregularity  is  as  much  as  poffible  hulhed  up 
or  glofled  over ;  and,  but  for  the  intervention  now 
and  then  of  Weftminfter  Hall  and  Doctor's  Com- 
nions,  the  great  who  look  down  on  the  ftage  would 
be  confidered  as  irreproachable  and  exemplary 
characters. 

As  to  the  Bar;  as  there  Certainly  have  been 
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inftances  in  the  private  conduct  of  its  members  of 
rapacity  and,  I  am  afraid,  difhonour;  it  is  not  to 
be  fuppofed  that  individuals,  for  I  contend  for  no 
more,  have  been  remarkable  for  a  fuperior  degree 
of  propriety,  in  their  faniilies  and  connections,  than 
theirneighbours ;  and  of  the  Pulpit  I  fhall  only  fay, 
that  churches  are  notorioufly  places  of  afTignation, 
and  that  three-fourths  of  thofe  unhappy  wretches, 
who  have  been  driven  to  profUtution  by  the  arts  of 
fome  young  rake,  or,  perhaps,  the  overbearing 
landlord  of  their  fathers,  always  begin  the  wretched 
(lory  of  their  misfortunes,  by  telling  you  that  they 
are  clergymens'  daughters. 

I  could  go  a  great  way  into  this,  but  that  it 
would  be  foreign  to  my  prefent  purpofc,  and  I  (hall 
have  moil  powerful  occafion  to  illuftrate  this  point 
hereafter.  I  fliall,  therefore,  only  obferve,  that  an 
object,  however  perfect,  when  placed  upon  a  pina- 
cle,  will  appear  to  the  purblind  view  of  general  ob- 
fervation  to  have  many  deformities,  while  the  moft 
rickety  piece  of  real  deformity  fhall  halt  through 
the  croud  without  attracting  particular  notice.  In- 
dividuals, of  all  profeflions,  deferve  reprehenfion, 
actors  as  well  as  others.  Are  all  profeflions,  there- 
fore, to  be  ftigmatized  much  lefs  the  profeflion  of 
an  actor  exclufively  ?  The  idea  is  revolting,  un 
vorthy,   and  unjuft,      Perfection    is    not  the  lo(» 
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of  human  nature.  Let  not  any  part  of  the  public, 
therefore,  become  obnoxious  to  cenfure  by  acting 
a  perpetual  folecifm  themfelves  in  decrying  thofc 
with  their  tongues  whom  it  is  their  greateft  pleafure 
to  applaud  with  their  hands. 

As  to  the  third  propofition  I  (land  nearly  upon 
the  fame  ground  with  other  hiftorians;  and  I  can 
freely  anfwer,  that,  if  credit  may  be  given  to  the 
various  authors  who  have  admitted  the  merit,  and 
pointed  out  the  beauties  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
dramatic  poets ;  who,  by  relating  the  events  of  ftates 
end  empires,  have  neceffarily  involved  in  their  nar- 
rations a  hiftory  of  thofe  arts  which  have  forwarded 
the  great  work  of  civilization ;  if  the  fidelity  with 
V'hich  men  more  correctly  fpeak  of  what  interelts 
the  imagination  than  what  merely  relates  to  their 
affairs,  which  is  remarkably  apparent  in  whatever 
can  be  collected  of  the  theatres ;  if  thefe  can  be  re- 
lied on,  then  are  the  events  contained  in  this  hillory 
of  fufficient  authority  to  interefl;  the  public. 

I  am  not  to  learn  the  prodigious  difficulty  of 
pronouncing  any  thing  to  be  true;  or,  with  what 
diffidence  and  caution  men  ought  to  explore  the 
labrynth  of  events,  which  cannot  be  known  to  him 
but  through  the  clue  of  the  hiftorian,  often  mided^ 
and  generally  partial.  Vague  tradition  may  be 
true:  apparent  demonftration  may  be  falible. 
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A  biographer  of  Sir  Walter  RxLEioif  Iri' 
forms  us,  that  when  he  had  nearly  finifhed  the  fc- 
cond  volume  of  his  Hijlory  of  the  Worlds  being  then 
a  prifoner  in  the  Tower,  his  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  difpute  between  an  officer  and  a  private  cenj- 
tinel  under  his  window.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  officer  had  improperly  treated  the  poor  foldier, 
and  that  the  man  had,  with  ecjual  firmnefs  and  mo^ 
defty,  remonitrared  againll  the  oppreflion.  A  mob 
crouded  about  the  difputants,  and  this  was  all  he 
could  collect  of  the  affair. 

A  friend  foon  afterwards  came  to  vifit  him,  to 
whom  he  related  what  he  thought  he  had  witnefTedi 
It  turned  out,  however,  that  this  friend  had  not  only 
been  prefent  at  the  difpute  but  a  mediator  in  it,  and 
had  been,  therefore,  perfectly  competent  to  afcer- 
tain  exactly  the  fact ;  which  was,  that  the  foldier 
had  behaved  very  ill,  and  that  the  officer,  in  confix 
deration  of  a  proper  concefFion,  had,  with  great 
manlincfs  and  forbearance,  forgiven  hira,  when  he 
might,  confiRently  with  his  duty,  have  puniflied 
feim. 

Having  heard  his  friend  patiently  out.  Sir  Wa  l- 
TER,  with  great  coolncfs  and  determination,  is  faid 
to  have  fcized  the  different  papers  which  compofed 
his  work  and  thrown  them  behind  the  firej  ex. 
claiming;  "  How  iliould  I  dare  to  avouch  the  au- 
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tlienticity  of  Facts  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  pafled 
kt  fuch  diftant  times,  and  in  fuch  remote  parts  of  the 
World,  when  thofe  in  a  common  occurrence  that 
paifes  under  my  window,  are  directly  oppofite  to 
my  comprehenfion  of  them." 

This  circum fiance  is  indeed  doubted.  For  we  are 
told  by  another  writer,  that  Sir  Walter  burnt  the 
fecond  vdlilme  of  his  work  becaufe  the  firft  fold  fo 
flowly  as  to  ruin  his  bookfeller;  and  we  are  told, 
by  himfelf,  that  this  fecond  arid  a  third  volumie  were 
only  in  preparation,  bur,  as  it  is  admitted  on  all 
Fides,  that  the  materials  for  fuch  a  woik  ex i (led  but 
were  deftroyed,  this  chain  of  circumllance.s  fc()ncur 
to  render  the  above  relation  probable.  Be  it,  there- 
fore, literally  or  virtually  fact,  it  would  be  a  lamen- 
table thing  that  every  author  fhould  be  actuated 
by  the  fame  delicate  fcruples.  It  would  go  to  the 
anihildiion  of  encjuiry,  and  facts  tliemlelves,  how- 
ever fupporied,  would  be  fuppofed  never  to  hnve 
exilted.  I  own  that  circumftances',  untverfally  id- 
mitted,  have  been  differently  attributed;  bat  i»ie  wq 
to  infer  from  this  that  thefe  ciicuinlluiices  ne\ei  «  c- 
curred  at  all?  Seven  towns  arc  laid  to  c<»Miei'd  f -r 
the  birth  of  Hom  kr.  Are  we,  there foie,  lo  bclicvv2 
that  there  was  no  luch  perfon  as  Hom  eh.  1  indeed 
this  lall  has  been  lltongly  inhlted  on.  The  J'all(S 
of  /E»up  have  been  uitribuied  to  HuMiK,  lo  to* 
w^.  I.  c 
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CRATES,  and  even  to  Solomon.  This  does  not 
prove  they  were  not  written,  for  by  fome  means  or 
other  we  are  in  pofleflion  of  them,  and  a  mod  won- 
derful  work  they  are. 

In  tbefe  fitiiations  what  are  we  to  do  ?  Since  the 
certainty  is  fo  difficult  to  come  at,  we  are  to  take 
the  probability;  which,  in  the  bufmefs  of  ^iisop, 
appears  to  be  this :  P'able  was  a  poeticle  vehicle  at 
tlie  time  of  Homer  and  Hesiod;  and,  no  doubt, 
was  ufed  by  them;  but  yEsop,  having  perfected 
what  others  began,  is  confidered  as  the  Father  o£ 
Fable,  juft  as  iEscHYLCs  is  called  the  Father  of 
Tragedy. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  that  becaufe  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  facts  are  difficult  to  afcertain,  that  facts 
themfelves  are  actually  to  be  rejected.  The  germ 
of  truth  feems  to  be  planted  in  the  minds  of  all  in- 
tellectual beings;  and,  though  uncertain  hiftory,  and 
more  uncertain  tradition,  may  have  involved  great 
events  in  doubt  and  contradiction,  yet,  that  very 
doubt,  and  that  very  contradiction,  have  often  gone 
to  eflablifli  unanfwerable  confirmation  that  thofc 
events  did  exift. 

How  very  fimilar  is  the  war  of  the  giants  with 
the  godsj  to  the  war  of  the  malignant  angels  with 
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the  good.  How  remarkable  is  the  rerehiblance  of 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrlia,  to  Noah  and  the  flood.  So 
the  iiniverfal  admiration  of- a  supk£Me  being,  ac- 
knowledged throughout  creation  even  to  the  moft 
ignorant  idolaters — but  the  therae  is  endlefs;  and, 
in  the  invelligation  of  great  truths,  the  wonder  is 
not  that  falihle  human  nature  fhould  err  i'o  mucli, 
but  that  it  Ihould  err  fo  little. 

As  to  the  auxiliary  propofition,  its  exigence  is 
made  out  by  eftablifhing  the  three  others ;  for,  if 
the  ftage  be  a  vehicle  to  inftruct  and  amufe ;  if  the 
primary  and  relative  characters  are  of  univerfal 
celebrity;  if  the  truth  of  the  events  are  virtually 
confirmed  by  as  indifputable  authority  as  the  events 
of  other  hiftories :  then  the  fubjeft  of  this  work  is 
of  fufficient  moment,  its  characters  of  fuihcient  im- 
portance, and  its  facts  of  fufficient  authenticity  to 
intereft  the  public ;  and,  if,  through  this  fubject, 
thefc  characters,  and  thefe  facts,  the  fweeteft  emo- 
tions that  penetrate  the  brcaft,  are  excited;  if  the 
dangerous  paffions  of  hate,  envv,  avarice,  and  pride, 
with  all  their  inumcrable  train  of  attendant  vices, 
are  detected  and  expofed;  if  love,  friendfliip,  gra- 
titude, and  all  thofe  active  and  generaus  virtues 
which  warm  and  exalt  the  mind,  are  held  up  as  ob- 
jects of  emulation;  if  ignorance  is  fgouted.,  gquius 
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encouraged,  and  a  true  polifh  fet  on  that  min-Qt 
which  the  wifes  men  of  all  ages  have  felected  as  the 
xnoft  unerring  vehicle  to  reflect  the  manners  of 
mankind:  then  muft  this  work  create  intereft  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  eflentially  to  ferve  the  purpofes 
of  truth  and  morality. 
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ASIATIC   THEATRE. 


China  more  than  three  thoufand  years  ago  cul- 
tivated that  art  which  fomewhat  later  contributed  to 
the  renown  of  Greece.  The  early  principle  of 
the  ancient  drama  was  to  prefent  living  portraits  of 
the  times  and  manners,  to  reprehend  vice,  and  in- 
culcate morality  and  virtue,  through  the  medium 
of  action  and  dialogue.  The  drama,  for  a  coufi- 
derable  time,  was  only  held  in  honour  throughout 
the  vaft  country  of  China,  and  the  fingle  town  of 
Athens.  Rome  did  not  adopt  it  till  four  hundred 
years  afterwards. 

The  tragedies  reprefented  by  the  Chinefe  were 
on  moral  fubjects,  fupported  by  the  examples  of 
their  heroes,  and  the  maxims  of  their  philofophcrs. 
The  fcenes  and  habits  were  prodigioufly  magnifi- 
cent :  their  pieces,  however,  had  neither  regularity, 
jntereft,  nor  probability.  Angels  and  devils  were 
indifcriminately  introduced,  and  whatever  could 
convey  a  myftic  fenfe  of  moral  duty  was  awkwardly 
enforced,  no  matter  by  what  means.     They  had, 
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however,  performances  of  various  kinds,  calculated 
merely  to  entertain  and  {"urprifethe  fpectators.  An 
incredible  number  of  extraordinary  feats  both  of 
legerdemain  and  tumbling  made  up  fome  of  thefe, 
which  they  performed  iti  fo  wonderful  a  manner, 
that  if  we  credit  the  accounts  we  read,  all  we  have 
ever  fcen  of  this  fpecies  of  amufement  in  Europe, 
cannot  boaft  the  fmalleft  comparifon  of  the  moft 
trifling  of  their  tours  in  this  way.  Thefe  were  per- 
formed, however^  in  ftill  greater  perfection  by 
tnonkies  and  mice,  the  fubtilties  of  which  animals, 
it  will  eafdy  be  credited,  have  often  made  them  pafs 
for  devils  and  forcerers*. 

We  are  told  by  different  travellers,  that,  though 
the  Perfians  and  the  Indians  are  faid  to  be  the  in- 


*  What  a,n  admirable  idea  fpj  a  pantomime  in  the  Chriftraas. 
>)olidays!  I  hope  it  wi^  be  improved  upon.  Alien,  according  t» 
^sop,  owed  his  prefervatian  to  a  moufe ;  why  (hould  the  Englifh 
theatres,  which  bear,  as  their  protectiQn,  the  lion  of  England,  he- 
JGtate  to  promote  their  glory  by  the  fame  means.  Neither  the  leameH 
fig,  the  hare,  nor  even  general  y<icko  could  cope  with  the  mice. 
Mice  have  been  of  confequence  ever  fince  Homer.  I  beg  I  may 
not  be  thought  wickedly  to  allude  to  the  mountain  and  the  moufe  -. 
we  know  the  theatres  afe  bringing  forth  fuch  mice  as  thefe  every  day, 
but  they  arc  not  of  the  true  C hi nefe  breed.  I  wouW,  therefore,  ad. 
vife  to  fend  for  fome  of  the  right  fort,  in  the  firft  (hips,  and  who. 
knows,  if  the  mice  (hould  grow  as  fond  of  En;^lifli  corn  as  Eunuchs. 
are  of  Englifh  guineas,  but  China  may  prove  of  as  great  ^dvantag^ 
to  the  theatre,  as  Italy  has  done  to  the  opera-houfe, 
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ventors  of  dramatic  entertainments,  owing,  proba- 
bly, to  their  grotefque  and  fanciful  dances,  for  which 
they  are  fo  famous,  the  Chinefe  claim  an  indif- 
putable  right  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  original 
founders  of  this  art,  which,  though  the  feverity  of 
their  manners  prevented  them  from  authorizing,  was 
exhibited  at  the  palaces  of  their  richell  mandarines 
■where  regular  theatres  were  fitted  up. 

On  days  of  regaling  it  was  the  cuftom  to  invite 
friends  and  fend  for  actors,  who  brought  with  them 
lids  of  fuch  pieces  as  they  were  prepared  to  per- 
form. I  have  before  me  a  hidory  of  one  of  thofe 
days  of  performance,  which  will  fliew,  that  though 
the  Chinefe  never  arrived  to  the  regularity  of  the 
Greeks,  at  the  time  of  ^Eschylus,  yet  the  drama, 
and  all  its  befl  purpofes,  were  as  warmly  felt  then  at 
Chin  a  as  it  was  afterwards  at  Athensv 

The  piece,  preceded  by  a  prologue,  was 
taking  from  hillory.  An  Emperor  appeared  fur- 
rounded  by  an  admiring  multitude  on  whom  he  had 
heaped  benefits.  His  virtues  became  the  fubject 
of  their  eulogium,  and  they  fometimes  recited)  and 
fometimes  chanted  orations  to  his  praile. 

This  piece  was  followed  by  a  farce  full  of  in- 
trigucj  but  void  of  drift  or  regularity ;  and  to  thcit 
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farce  fucceeded  a  pahtomimfe,  in  which  womerij 
mounted  on  men's  fhoulders,  went  through  a  kind 
of  exercife  with  fans  following  exactly  the  meafure 
and  movement  of  the  mufic  which  accompanied 
them.  Next  came  juglers  with  cups  and  balls,  and 
then  tumblers  and  pblture  matters;  thcfe  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  man  who  thruft  a  tube  into  the  wall  and 
drew  from  it  twenty  different  liquors  at  the  word  of 
command ;  another  threw  three  knives  into  the  air, 
which  he  managed  fo  dexteroufly  as  repeatedly  to 
catch  one  of  them  by  the  handle  while  the  other  two 
Were  fufpended. 

They  were  after  this  Entertained  with  Cdnjurors, 
who  came  in  with  birds,  fnakes,  mice,  and  mon- 
kies;  which,  as  they  were  commanded,  danced  upoil 
the  ground  and  upon  ropes,  and  formed  themfelveS 
into  all  manner  of  figures  relating  to  the  fciences^ 
and  particularly  to  the  mathematics,  and  to  allro- 
iiumy  *., 


*  Thefe  were,  no  doubt,  intended  as  improvements  on  dancing, 
which  in  many  countries  were  taken  in  a  myltical  fenfe.  Thei 
Egyptians  imitated  in  their  mysterious  dances  tlie  ordinary  rotation 
tif  the  ftars.  The  Indian  priefts  danced  before  the  image  of  tlieir  god 
VisNOu,  who  is  faid  td  hitve  danced  himfelf  On  the  head  of  the  fer- 
pent  Adissecken,  whole  tail  encompalFed  the  world.  The  bio- 
grapher of  Mon.  Ga RDA  LLE  gocs  farther  and  fays,  which,  by  the  bye^ 
is  not  veiy  far  diftant  from  the  truth,  that  all  nations  have  introduced 
tiwucin^  uuo  Ikcrcd  worlliip.     The  Hebrews,  ditnceti  for  joy  Aiidt 
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At  the  palaces  of  the  emperors  the  entertainments 
Were  of  the  fame  hetrogenious  kind  but  much  more 
grand.  After  fome  magnificent  fpectacle,  founded, 
as  ufual,  on  hiftory^  a  pantomime  commenced  by  a 
Tartar,  who  fung  a  warlike  fong  to  the  found  of  a 
carillon,  on  which  he  performed  with  flicks  of  ivory. 
This  was  improved  by  the  entrance  of  others  into  a 
duet,  then  into  a  trio,  and  at  length  into  a  chorusi 
accompanied,  at  lafl,  by  dancers,  tumblers,  wreftlers, 
arid  gladiators;  with  all  which  the  theatre  was  filled, 
each  performing  his  different  part  at  the  fame-time^ 
with  great  vociferation,  force,  and  agility.  At  length 
they  were  wrought  into. fo  violent  a  frenzy,  that 
what  commenced  in  jefl  finifhed  in  earnefl;  till  it 
was  with  difficulty  the  prince  himfelf  could  call  ofF 
the  performers,  among  whom  feveral  were  ofteil 
feverely  wounded. 


their  paflage  through  the  Red  Sea ;  but,  fays  he,  "  the  moft  inno- 
cent exerclfes  fpmetimes  degenerate  into  abiife,  for  after  they  had 
danced  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant  they  forgot  themfclves  and 
"danced  before  the  fatted  calf."  He  then  goes  on  and  qviotes  the 
Count de  Gebelin,  who  has  demonftrated,  in  a  curious  dilfertation, 
that  the  minuet  was  the  original  dance  performed  by  the  pricfls  in  the 
Temple  of  Apollo.  The  diagonal  line  and  the  two  parallels  that 
pervade  the  minuet  are  the  fymbol  of  the  Zodiac;  the  twelve  fteps 
of  which  it  is  compofed,  explain  the  twelve  figns,  and  the  twelve 
months  of  the  yetir.  Again.  The  minuet  begins  with  a  profound 
obedience  to  the  iixn^  and  thus  he  goes  on  explaining  till  he  proves, 
that  there  is  not  the  finalleft  movement  relative  to  the  heavenly  cort- 
ftellations  but  is  exemplified  in  the  minuet. 

VOL.- I.  » 
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ActorvS,  though  flaves,  were  held  by  the  Chinefe 
in  a  relpectable  light.  Thyngh  ti,  emperor  of 
Ch  I N  A,  became  enamoured  of  an  actrefs,  and  repu- 
diated his  wife  to  make  her  an  emprefs.  His  mo- 
ther, however,  flirewdly  remarking  that  the  lady 
having  been  fo  ufed  to  act  different  parts,  would  not 
probably  content  herfelf  with  that  (ingle  one  which 
he  had  now  given  her  to  perform,  the  emperor,  with 
a  quick  fenfe  of  his  own  abfurdity,  anfwered  he  had 
only  placed  the  actrefs  in  that  fituation  to  fee  how 
well  (he  could  fuftain  her  part,  and  that  having  had 
enough  of  the  comedy,  he  Ihould  now  reduce  her 
to  her  primitive  obfcurity. 

The  moll  celebrated  men  of  ftudy  and  fciencc 
are  faid  to  have  planned  and  aflifted  at  thefe  repre- 
fcntationsi  The  Gymnofophills,  who  entirely  gave 
thcmfelves  up  to  the  (ludy  of  reafon,  among  other* 
encouraged,  as  far  as  the  fe verity  of  their  manners 
would  permit  dramatic  exhibitions  in  Afia.  Their 
principal,  called  Budda^  is  ranked  among  the  Brach- 
mans,  and  the  Brachmans  arc  known  to  have  culti- 
vated religious  truth  through  the  medium  of  fcenid 
fiction. 

Pii,PAV,  the  celebrated  fabulift,  is  in  particular 
fuppofed  to  have  contributed  towards  the  reputation 
of  the  dramatic  art  in  Afia ;  and  this  conjecture  is  ex* 
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trcmely  probable.  He  rs  well  known  to  have  go* 
venied  a  large  kingdom  in  In  dia  under  a  powerful 
emperor;  and,  as  it  might  not  have  been  fafe  tQr 
have  uttered  his  political  opinions  to  his  mafter* 
in  the  plain  terms  of  unadorned  truth — for  in  that 
cafe  he  might  not  have  come  off  fo  well  as  the  old 
woman  wiio  wiihcd  Dionysius  a  long  life  left- 
there  (hould  come  a  worfe  tyrant  in  his  itead;  or 
die  ViU<jr  who,  pretending  to  underiland  the  lan- 
guage of  birds,  informed  his  Sultan  that  the  crows 
■were  croaking  his  praifes  for  having  maflacrcd  his; 
fubjects  to  provide  them  with  carrion — rit  is  not  un- 
likely that  Pi  LP  AY  fliould  endeavour  to  cheat  his 
mailer  into  a  love  of  virtue,  by  painting  on  the  ftage 
the  hateful  figure  of  vice.  Indeed  it  was  only  one- 
flep  further  than  what  wq  know  jbira  to  have  done^ 
for  fables,  as  far  as  they  go,  ar^i  dramatic  repre- 
fentations. 

In  Japan  fpectacles  are  foHftwcd- with,  eaget 
avidity,  and  the  religion  of  the  country,  fp,  far  iyofn 
condemning,  authorizes  and  confecxptQ^,  tsh^m^w 
Their  amufements  are  performed  to  celeJbgjafc^  ^aft*. 
in  honour  of  the  divinities.  They  confif^  pj^^fing> 
ing  and  dancing  to  mufic,  if  it  riiay  be  fo  calledj^ 
performed  by  llutes,  drums,  cymbals,  and  Varg^. 
bells.  As  for  the  machinery  and  decorations,  we 
have   not  a  conception  how   wonderful  they   are^ 

0  ^ 
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Monftrous  giants,  floating  cafcades,  moving  mounr 
tains,  peopled  cities,  and  a  variety  of  other  objects 
as  extraordinary,  make  up  their  pageants,  and  pro- 
celiions. 

Their  plays  reprefcnt  the  adventures,  both  he- 
roic and  amorous,  of  their  gods.  They  are  deftri- 
buted  like  ours,  into  fcenes  and  acts.  The  prologue 
announces  the  plan,  but  never  touches  on  the  de- 
nouement, which  is  alM'ays  managed  fo  as  to  fur- 
prize.  The  interludes  and  the  farces,  like  thofe  of 
the  Chinefe,  are  grofs  buffoonery  ;  but  their  trage- 
dies and  comedies  have  always  a  moral  tendency, 
which  the  ftronger  to  enforce,  the  priefts,  upon  par- 
ticular occafions,  fit  in  the  moft  confpicuous  places^ 
^nd  are  the  firit  to  applaud. 

The  Perfians  alfo  have  a  tafte  for  thefe  amufe- 
ments.  There  is  fcarcely  a  petty  governor  without 
his  tumblers,  his  declaimers,  his  muficians,  and  his 
dancers.  In  this  part  of  Asia  their  pieces  confdt 
of  indecent  piQures  of  love,  and  the  moft  unbridled 
libertinifm.  Their  dances  are  not  a  whit  behind 
hand  in  lacivioufnefs, — For  lightnefs,  however^ 
quicknefs,  and  variety,  France  is  infinitely  in- 
ferior, and  the  bcft  dancers  that  ever  graced  our 
opera  can  boaft  no  more  companion  with  the  Per- 
iian  girls,  than  caii  the  worft  figurante  fwim,  fiide, 
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pnd  poflure  with  Pari  sot.  The  young  ladie? 
iiloiie  are  permitted  to  practice  this  harmlefs  amufe- 
nicnt,  and  arc  on  that  account  confidered  as  in- 
famous. 

It  will  evidently  be  feen  that  the  drama  flouriflies 
beft  where  morality  is  mod  inculcated.  Among 
the  foftened  and  effeminate  Perfians  we  have  ken 
the  ftage  imitating  all  the  unprincipled  audacity  oF 
a  flew.  Of  this  the  Jefuits  who  vilited  Co  a  were 
aware,  and,  therefore  began  their  million  with  teach- 
ing the  inhabitants  a  play  which  they  called  The  ejla- 
plijhment  of  the  Chrijli  an  faith  in  India,  The  fpec- 
tacle  itfelf,  though  little  fhort  of  blafphemy,  drew 
converts  from  all  quarters;  indeed,  thofe  who  have 
been  accuflomed  to  Ronian  catholic  countries  will 
not  find  any  thing  extraordinary  in  this  fpecics  of 
Sanctified  knavery  :  the  farce  performed  on  holy-' 
thurfday,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  is  full  as  im. 
pious  as  the  mummery  of  the  moft  fubtle  monk 
■who  pretends  to  convert  Indian  ignorance  to  a  ve- 
neration of  that  faith  of  which  he  himfelf  makes 
a  jeft.  ♦ 

Asia,  however^  even  to  this  hour  can  boaft, 
nothing  regular  in  the  dramatic  art;  which,  ccr-- 
tainly,  under  the  influence  of  the  prieUs,  and 
particularly   the   Jefuits,  fprcad  itfelf   into   many 
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countries,  but  no  where  with  fuch  enthufiafm  as  into 
Siberia;  where,  among  other  blafphemous  repre- 
fentations,  for  the  purpofe  of  dcffeminating  religion, 
they  perform  the  redemption  as  a  play,  the  bapiifm 
as  a  farce,  and  recite  the  commandments  as  an  in- 
terlude. 

The  emprefs  Elizabeth,  however,  corrected  in 
great  meafure  thefe  barbarifms  by  erecting  an  opera 
houfe  at  Moscow.  After  this  another  was  built  at 
Petersburgh,  where  an  opera  was  perforrhed  in 
the  Ruffian  language.  The  author,  the  compofer, 
and  the  performers  were  all  Ruffians.  At  length 
Catherine  the  Second  invited  to  her  capital  the 
charming  Galluppi,  furnamed  Buran e lli,  who 
vas  at  that  time  itiafter  of  mufic  to  the  chapel  of 
St.  Mark  at  Venice,  and  one  of  the  ^qft  cele- 
brated compofers  of  modern  Italy*. 


•  This  great  man  was  born  to  perfect  the  mufical  tafte  pf  aU 
countries.  He  had  before  this  time  brought  fimpllcity  and  all  the 
true  and  natural  beauty  of  melody  to  its  matureft  perfection  in 
Italy-  He  had  carried  the  Italian  opera  in  England  to  that  high 
pitch  of  excellence  and  reputation,  from  which  it  has  ever  lince  I  een 
pn  a  gradual  decline,  and  the  bewitching  and  touching  effects  of  his 
familiar  melodies,  in  conjunction  with  other  compofers,  principally 
his  imitators,  who  gave  the  Venetian*  ballads  to  the  world,  fo  totally 
altered  the  ftyle  of  French  mufic,  that  what  had  ever  b^^iQic  beei) 
harflinefs  and  dilfonance,  became  under  habile  mailers,  but  particii, 
larly  PHiLtooR,  objects  of  imitation  in  all  other  countries^  thougl^ 
heaven  knows  it  has  lamentably  degenerated  fmce ^ 
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This  compofer,  like  another  Orpheus,  charmed 
the  rugged  Ruffians  by  the  power  of  his  mufic.  It  is 
aftonifhing  with  what  avidity  it  was  reliflied.  After 
the  firft  reprefentation  of  his  Didone  Abandonata^  the 
emprefs  gave  him  with  her  own  hand  a  magnificent 
box  filled  with  gold,  and  he  was  treated  by  all 
ranks  with  the  moft  fingular  marks  of  favour  and 
confideration. 

To  Galluppi  fucceed  Traetta  the  Neapo- 
litan ;  a  man  certainly  lefs  celebrated,  but  capable 
of  keeping  up  what  had  been  fo  well  eftablifhed  by 
his  predeceflor.  Performers  were  invited  of  the 
beft  celebrity;  till,  at  length,  the  opera  at  Pe- 
te rsburgh  became  one  of  the  moft  brilliant  in 
Europe*. 


•  Certainly,  in  my  defcription  of  the  opera  at  Pf.tersburgh,  \ 
have  rambled  out  of  Asia  ;  but  I  did  fo  to  fhew  that — whatever  may 
have  been  the  improvement  of  the  RulTian  ftage,  but  more  particularly 
the-  opera,  for  certainly  the  theatre  even  to  this  hour  is  in  a  very  bar- 
barous ftate,  notwithftanding  all  the  encouragement  and  honours  that 
have  been  heaped  on  the  actors,  fome  of  whom  have  been- <uiobled— - 
froni  Afltatic  Rulfia  came  originally  the  dramatic  art  to  Moscow, 
and  afterwards  to  Petersburg  H  5  where,  in  proportion  as  the  pcou 
pie  grew  polifhed,  they  called  in  auxiliary  aflTiltance  from  thofe  ii»> 
tions  in  which  tlie  arts  were  in  greater  forwardnefs. 
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CHAP.    III. 


GRECIAN    THEATRE, 
FROM  ITS  ORIGIN  TO  THE  TIME  OF  ^SCHYLUS. 


Though  we  find  traces  of  the  dramatic  art  in  alt 
nations  back  to  the  remoteft  antiquity,  even  'till  its 
origin,  is  loft  in  the  night  of  time,  yet  it  feems  to 
have  attained  no  perfection  till  it  became  memora- 
ble in  Greece.  Simplified  there,  it  grew  intereft- 
ing  and  important.  It  celebrated  among  that  peo- 
ple recent  events  of  which  their  fathers  had  been 
witnefTes.  All  the  fubjects  of  their  theatre  were 
comprized  in  the  hiftories  of  a  few  families;  no 
foreign  heroes  prefumed  to  ufurp  thofe  tears  that 
deplored  the  misfortunes  of  their  proper  citizens. 

In  the  theatre,  as  in  the  field,  and  in  the  areo- 
pagus  the  Greeks  were  poflefTcd  with  the  fpirit  of 
real  patriotifm.  They  acknowledged  the  rcprefen- 
tative  of  no  hero  but  in  his  true  hiftory,  and  a  great 
action  had  no  charms  for  them  unlefs  it  was  legi- 
timate, and  as  it  were  naturalized.  Liberty  con- 
verted every  town  into  an  empire,  and  the  greatnefs 
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of  foivl  which  inlpired  this  fame  iufpired  poets  with 
the  genius  to  celebrate  it. 

A  tragedy  was  not  merely  an  amufement,  not 
an  exhibition  to  beguile  a  moment  of  leifure,  it 
was  an  affair  of  (late;  and  the  Athenian  fpecta- 
tors  faw  their  duty  as  men  through  the  tranlparent 
veil  of  allegory  :  nor  was  there  a  Grecian  failor 
who  did  not  talte  the  beauties  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides. 

Inclination  to  occupy  time,  with  a  view  to  def- 
troy  that  laffitude  natural  to  man,  begat  in  him  a 
talle  for  thofe  Itudies  which  are  called  the  arts,  and 
which  are  purely  an  imitation  of  nature.  The  Gym- 
nallic  and  other  exercifes  in  Greece  were  thus 
improvements  of  fimilar  games^  to  which  all  people 
have  been  acclillomed  ever  hnce  the  primitive 
union  of  man  into  focicty. 

The  Hlhmian  games  inllitutedin  honour  of  Nep- 
tune, and  revived  with  particular  attention  by 
Theseus,  king  of  Atheni*,  who  reigned  twelve 
hundred  years  before  the  chrilHan  aera,  were  the 
firfl,  of  which  poetry  and  mulic  made  apart.  In  thcfe 
games  were  introduced  the  fports  of  the  chafe, 
where  were  feen  rare  and  fcarcc  animals,  purpofely 
brought  from  all  parts  of  the  kupwn  world,   and 
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ihefe  games  in  the  end  fixed  the  epoch  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Iiihmus  of  Corinth. 

•  Seven  centuries  after  These  trs,  Themistocles 
inftituted  a  new  combat  of  poetry  and  mufic,  which 
made  a  part  of  the  Panathanean  Feafts,  in  honour 
of  Minerva.  In  thefe  feafts  dramatic  pieces 
were  introduced.  Each  poet  was  permitted  to 
bring  forward,  to  the  number  of  four,  and  this  af- 
femblage  was  called  Tetralogy.  The  prize  of  the 
vitlors  was  a  crown  of  olive  branches  and  a  barrel 
of  oil,  which  was  confidered  as  a  prefent  from  the 
■goddeis  whofe  glory  thefe  fports  celebrated.  We 
know  not  what  thefe  dramatic  pieces  were  at  that 
time;  there  were  none  of  any  particular  diftinction, 
the  term  Tragedy  confounded  every  thing,  and 
it  was  long  after  this  period  that  the  art  had  its 
^ivifions. 

Tragedy,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  ge- 
nerally adopted,  owed  its  origin  to  an  accident. 
IcARius,  the  proprietor  of  a  village  in  Attica, 
where  it  is  faid  the  vine  was  originally  cultivated, 
having  one  day  found  a  he-goat  feafting  on  his 
grapes,  killed  it  and  divided  it  among  his  peafants; 
who,  in  their  merriment,  decorated  themftlves  with 
branches  of  trees  tind  danced  round  the  animal 
deftined  for  theiT  banquet.     This  novelty  attracted 
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numbers  of  fpcctators,  who  were  fo  ftruck  with  it, 
that,  at  length,  it  became  a  cuftom  in  feveial  places 
during  the  wine  harveil. 

As  thefe  peafants  grew  intoxicatecl  at  their >feafts, 
and  the  greatell  part -of  them  had,  xeafon  to  com- 
plain of  fuch  Athenians  as  had  large  poffeffions 
in  the  country,  they  abandoned  thcmfelves  without 
referve  to  their  rcfentmcnt,  braved  their  opprelR>rs,, 
and  called  aloud  at  their  doors  for  rcdrefs,  to  the 
great  entertainment  of  the  multitude  that Turroutrded 
them.  The  chiefs  of  juftice  even  authorized  this 
annual  remonfirance  of  an  oppreded  people,  taking 
eare,  however,  that  the  fear  of  phaiiiicment  and  the 
danger  of  reproach  fliould  operate  fo  as  to  prevent 
violence.  This  method  became  a  remedy  agaialt 
public  diforder,  and  the  feaft  of  the  goat  was,  qM 
Jenglh  introduced  at  Athens. 

The  peafants  were  invited  from  all  parts  to  ap- 
pear at  this  Ipectacle,  which  We^s  performed  in  a 
field  near  a  grove  of  poplars  called  Qi,.gyron,  and 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  interlaced,  ferved  as  a 
fort  of  fcaftold,  from  whence  the  performers  amufcd 
the  multitude.  The  field  being  near  the  Temple 
of  Bacchus,  this  entertainment  infenlibly  intro- 
duced itfelf  as  a  part  of  the  worfliip  of  the  God  of 
Wine, 
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Durinoj^the  faci'ifice,  the  priefls  and  the  peopte 
fung  hyji^m  to  the  Deity  in  chorus,  which,  fronm  the 
name  of  the  victim,  were  called  Tragedy;  or  Song 
of  the  Gpat.  Thefe  feafls  became  general,  not 
only  in  the  temples,  but  in  the  villages,  where  a 
man,  in  the  character  of  Si  l en  us,  rode  on  an  afs, 
and  was  followed  by  a  promifcuous  troop  of  vo- 
taries, who,  glafs  in  hand,  lung  verfes  in  honour  of 
Bacchus. 

Thef^  monotonous  hymns,  however,  grew  very 
tirefome  and  difgufting  till  Epicene,  a  Sicyonian, 
conceived  the  idea  of  giving  a  new  form  to  this 
i'pecies  of  fpectacle.  He  produced  a  tragedy  lefs- 
objectionable,  which  he  entitled  Bacchus;  but  it 
■was,  hovvever,  fo  little  to  the  honour  of  the  god, 
that  the  fp^ctators,  at  its  firR  reprefentation,  cried 
out,  "  What  has  this- to  do  with  Bacchus  ?"  This 
criticifm  proves  that  though  they  yet  knew  but  little 
♦)f  the  dramatic  art,  its  germ,  which  afterwards  burft 
forth  and  grew  ^o  perfection,  exifled  at  that  time  irt 
the  Greeks,. 

Thespis,  who  was  born  at  I'caria,  a  town  of 
Attica,  fatigued  like  the'  reft  with  this  barbarotis 
nonfenfe  that  outraged  the  underfianding  of  the 
people,  and  difhonoured  the  god  it  profeffed  to 
^dolize,  determined  to  write  pieces  and   introduce 
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recitation.  Tiiis  novelty  pleafed.  He  produced 
feveral  entertainments  of  this  defcription,  which  he 
and  others  reprefented  from  village  to  village 
mounted  on  a  cart,  from  whence  they  declaimed  in 
grotefque  drefl'es,  and  with  faces  frightfully  painted.  - 

Bacchus  was  very  foon  after  this  left  out  of  the 
party,  for  now  both  Thespis  and  Epicene  em- 
ployed themfelves  in  expofing  the  vices  and  follies 
of  their  countrymen;  and  to  as  good  a  purpofe  as 
IcARius  and  his  companioris,  who,  as  we  have 
fcen,  brought  their  oppreffors  of  Athens  by  the 
fame  method  to  reafon  and  a  fenfe  of  their  duty 
as  citizens, 

Thefe  laudable  attempts,  however,  were  not  long 
attended  with  fuccefs,  for,  thougl\  the  people,  wJien 
they  became  accuflomed  to  them  liftened  with 
great  fatisfaction,  Solon  oppofed  them  as  a  danger- 
ous innovation.  He  forbad  Thkspis  not  only  to, 
write  but  to  teach  the  art  of  compohng  tragedies  at 
Athens,  probably  becaufe  he  had  at  that  time  fo 
many  jarring  intcrcds  to  reconcile*.     This  prohi- 


*  At  the  time  wlien  Soi.on  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  repntat'oiv 
^t  Athens,  Thespis  one  iluy  was  periorminjj  a  tragedy,,  at  w^ich 
\\\&  people  appeared  wonderfully  pleated.  When  it  was  over,  So. 
LON  alked  the  author  whether  he  was  not  afhuiiied  to  tell  fo  n^any 
J|ies  in  the  face  of  the  world?   Not  at  all,  faid  Thespis,  tis  only  in 
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bition  feems,  however,  to  be  but  liltle  regarded, 
for  Thespis  after  .this  not  only  wrote  -tragedies  but 
had  for  a  fcholar  Phrynichus,  an  Athenian.  He 
isfpokenofas  the  firli  who  made  hiflory  the  fubject 
of  tragedy,  who  introduced  the  characters  of  wo- 
men on  the  llage,  and  who  invented  tetrainetre 
verfe. 

Phrynichus  w,as  conderaned,  tq  p,ay  a  thou-., 
fand  drachms  for  having  produced  a,  piece  calle-d^ 
Miletus  taken  by  Darius.  He  was  confidered  by^ 
the  Athenians  the  more  culpable  b,ecaufe  be  ^ad| 
forced  tears  from  the  fpectators  at  the  moment  ha 
painted  in  lively  colours  the  defolation  of  that  towii : 
and  thus  he  was  at  once  the  victim  of  their  pride, 
and  the  object  of  their  pleafure.  Notwithflandiug, 
however,  his  countrymen  perfecutedhim  for  pleahn^ 
them,  he  afterwards  becarne  a  general  in  the  army, 
and  to  this  was,  probably,  owing  the  vehetpehce 
which  appeared  to  characterize  his  tragedies. 

Alceus,  another    Grecian,    held    a  high  rank 


jcft.  Injeft!  cried  Solon,  ftriking  his  (lick  vehemently  againfl  the 
ground,  fo  much  the  worfe;  thofe  who  encourage  falfehood  in  jeft 
may  at  laft  approve  of  it  in  earncfl:;  and  I  (hould  not  wonder,  if  this 
■were  long  pennitted,  that  by  rejecting  truth,  our  government  and 
our  public  affairs  fliould  io  like  manner  become  the  j^ft  gf  t^i^ 
people. 
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among  the  tragic  poets  of  that  time.  There  cannot 
be  collected,  however,  more  than  the  titles  of  two 
of  his  pieces. 

Chcerilus  is  faid  to  have  written  a  hundred 
and  fifty  tragedies,  and  to  have  been  thirteen  times 
crowned  victor.  The  prize  obtained  upon  thefe 
occafions  ftill  adverted  to  the  fealls  of  Bacchus, 
for  it  confifted  of  a  goat  and  a  meafure  of  wine. 
Nothing  is  known  of  thefe  pieces  of  Chcerilus, 
except  one  of  them,  but  he  is  memorable  for  be- 
ing the  firft  who  decorated  the  fcene,  and  habited 
the  actors  like  the  perfons  they  reprefented  *. 

Cephisodoru  s  was  among  the  number  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  ancieiU  tragedy.    They  attribute  to  him 


•  Choerimjs  was  confidered  by  Suidas  and  Anthen^eus  as 
the  original  author  of  Mafques;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
but  the  pieces  anterior  toTHESPis  are  of  that  fpecies,  Horack 
attributes  them  to  i^cHYLUS;  which,  by  the  bye,  is  a  conjecture 
ventured  very  mvich  at  hazard,  for  they  are  in  no  rcfpect  in  hi*  (lylc; 
but  Aristotle,  with  more  good  fcnfe,  informs  us,  that  the  real 
inventor  of  them,  and  even  the  time  when  they  were  originally  in- 
troduced is  unknown.  The  fact  is  this :  All  the  dramatic  piece*, 
both  in  Asia  and  elfewhere  before  j^cmylus,  were  an  irreguljir 
jumble  of  recitation  and  finging,  and  therefore  Mafques.  TJie 
Arabian  word  mafcara  fignifies  railery,  and  butfoonciy;  and  pieces 
of  this  defcription,  as  we  have  feen,  were  reprefented  in  Asia,  con- 
sequently the  conjecture  of  Aristotle  ought  to  be  ciediied. 
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five  pieces,  wliich,  like  the  reft,  were  nothing  more 
than  a  fort  of  dithyrambic,  begun  as  we  have  feen 
by  Thespis,  and  in  fome  degree  improved  after- 
wards; but  it  remained  for  y^LscHVLus,  to  difpel 
this  mift  and  eclipfe  thefe  conftellations  which,  at  his 
appearance,  receded  like  ftars  at  fun  rife. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


^SCHYLUS,  SOPHOCLES,  AND  EURIPIDES,   AND  TH* 
PROGRESS  OF  TRAGEDY  IN  GREECE. 


./XjSch  YLUs,  who  was  hailed  the  Father  of  Tragedy^ 
fooii  hmplified  and  regulated  dramatic  reprefcnta- 
tions.  He  divided  his  pieces  into  aQs,  or  epifodesj 
that  contained  the  expolition  of  the  fubjcft,  the 
conduct  of  the  plot,  and  the  development  of  the 
cataftrophe.  He  referved  the  primitive  chorus,  no 
.otherwife,  however,  than  as  an  auxiliary,  for  the  pur- 
pole  of  rendering  the  fubject  more  interefiing  *, 


*  Tragedy  was  originally,  as  Me  have  feen,  no  more  than  a  fingle 
perfon  who  lung  dithyrambics  or  hymns  ia  praile  of  Bacchus. 
Thrspis  added  a  fingle  peifon  to  relieve  the  chorus.  ^scnvLVS 
finding  a  finglt  perfon  uninterefting;,  added  o  (iecond,  and  at  the  fame 
time  threw  the  chorus,  as  much  as  poHible,  into  the  back  ground.  All 
that  had  been  performed  between  the  four  fongs  of  the  chorus  they 
ealled  Epifode;  the  fongs  of  the  choruj  being  the  acts,  and  the  eplfotle 
the  act  tune.  But  when  tragedy  came  to  be  formed  by  iEscHY-Lirs, 
the  matter  was  rever(ed,  and  what  had  been  tlie  auxiliary  became  the 
principal.  Then  the  intereft  of  the  piece  was  the  primary  object 
and  the  chorus,  which  was  now  ufed  merely  as  an  iiiterval  between 
the  acts,  ftill  heiglitencd  the  effect  of  the  piece  itfelf  by,'  fometimes 
reciting,  aad  fometimes  finging,  fuch  fubject*  as  belonged  to  it  inu 
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The  degree  of  perfection  to  which  y^scHYLUs 
brought  the  dramatic  art  in  Greece,  procured  him 
great  refpect  and  confideration,  to  which  his  public 
conduct,  as  a  citizen,  materially  contributed.  Born  of 
one  of  the  beft  families  in  Attica,  he  diftinguiflied 
himfelf  very  early  in  the  field.  He  was  the  pupil  of 
Pythagoras,  and  at  twenty-five  difputed  the  poetic 
jprize.  '  He  was  the  firft  who  brought  two  characters 
forward  on  the  ftage  at  the  fame  time;  he  invented 
'the  robe  and  the  buflcin,  and  confiderably  height- 
eiied  the  effect  of  his  pieces  by  appropriate  deco- 
rations of  the  perfonages.  His  improvements  were 
fo  rapid  and  fo  effectual  that  he  was  thought  to  have 
been  infpired. 

pAUSANit/s  fays,  that  while  ^schylus  was 
aflcep  under  the  fhadow  of  a  vine,  Bacchus  ap^ 
peared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  commanded  him  to 
■write  tragedies.  This  fable  arofe,  probably,  from 
his  fondnefs  for  wine,  for  he  wrote  as  he  drank;  and 
Upon  all  occafions,  invoked  Apollo  lefs  than  Bac- 
chus, if  we  believe  Call  I STH  EN  Esand  Plutarch. 
Whatever  god  infpired  his  verfe,  it  is  certainly  full 
of  nature,  warmth,  and  energy.     He  is,  however. 


mediately,  or  as  illuftrated  fome  point  relative  to  it.  The  recitation 
Was  peri'cr.ued  by  their  chief  Called  ChoryPheus,  w1\o  firft  recited 
and  then  led  the  fong  followed  by  the  reft.  I  Ihould  net  wonder 
at  feeing  an  alTertion  that  this  was  tlie  original  idea  of  the  fugue  la 
mufk. 
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r-<*proached,  and  v.ith  reafon,  for  introducing  hard- 
noH'es  and  crudcties ;  his  images  were  gigantic  and 
frightful,  and  the  whole  drift  of  his  pieces  was 
calculated  to  infpire  terror  rather  than  pity  or 
delight*. 

It  mufl  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  tragedy, 
at  the  time  of  ^sc'hylus,  was  in  its  infancy,  that. 
it  was  his  offspring,  and  that  he  trulled  it  in  the. 
world  that  it  might,  by  the  follering  care  of  others^ 
grow  to  iliaturity. 

It  has  been  warmly  infilled  on,  and  furely  with 
good  reafon,  that  ^Eschylus  was  lefslthe  perfecter 
of  the  works  of  Thespis  than  the  imitator  of  thofijj 
of  Homer.  The  Epopoeia  is  a  more  natural  afli* 
mulation  to  tragedy  than  thofe  monftrous  rhapfodies 
which  were  chanted  in  honour  of  Bacchus;  and, 
tiiough  the  priefts,  upon  tiiis  as  upon  all  other  ocn; 
calions,  were  glad  enough  to  beget  an  interell  in 


*  In  the  Tragedy  of  Eum-nides,  written  by  A'.srHyi.us»  Orestei 
in  the  firii  act  appeared  lunouiKicd  witl^  furies  fulled  alleep  by 
Apollo.  Their  drcires  were  bl.uk  with  faixguiiuiry  ornaments.'  In 
one  hand  they  held  a  torch,  from  which  Urued  a  faint  urtd  quiverings 
^ame,  and  in  the  uther  a  rod  of  ^rpents,  Their  he^^  were  coveied; 
witJi  furious  adders,  and  theiv  faces  were  i'o  frightfully  horrible, 
^hat,  the  moment  they  awoke  and  began  to,  wally  tumultuoully  on  thq 
(tage,  women  were  faid  to  have  ihifcarried^  apd  children  to  have  died. 
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favour  of  their  Deity,  in  whofe  name  they  hood- 
winked the  people;  yet  celebrating  the  atchievo- 
ments  of  kings  and  heroes  among  a  nation  of  war- 
iiors,  was  more  likely  to  ronfe  their  feelings  as  it 
brought  them  acquainted  with  conduct  which:  it 
was  both  their  inc'inalion  and  their  duty  to  emu- 
late. Of  this,  moit  probably,  JEac  h  y  l  u  s  w  as  aware, 
and  as  he  imitated  the  heroes  of  Homer  with  his 
fivord,  fo  did  he  Homer  himfelf  with  his  pen. 

iEscHYLUS  ferved  at  the-  battle  of  Marathon, 
and  at  the  lea  fight  of  Salamis,  where  Aminias  his 
brother  commanded  a  fquadron  of  fliips  and  fig- 
nalized  himfelf  above  all  the  Athenians.  To  this 
brother  our  poet,  upon  a  particular  occafion,  was 
indebted  for  his  life.  In  one  of  his  pieces  he  made 
Thetis,  fpeaking  of  Apollo,  utter  fome  exprel- 
fions  which  were  confidercd  as  blafphemy,  and  in 
another  he  introduced  fome  equivocal  pleafantries 
in  allufion  to  the  mylteries  of  Ceres.  For  thefe 
crimes  he  was  chafed  from  the  theatre,  and  would 
have  been  ftoned  to  death  but  for  Aminias;  who, 
throwing  afidc  his  cloak  and  fiiewing  the  flump  of 
his  arm,  reminded  the  peqple  of  his  gallantry  at  the. 
light  of  Salamis.  This  moved  the  fpcctators  to 
pity,  and  they  pardoned  .^^schylus,  who,  however, 
could  not  llomach  tlys  indignity,  and  was,  therefore, 
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determined  to  withdraw  from  a  place  where  his  life 
had  been  in  danger. 

1  his  determination  was  confirmed  by  the  ne- 
glect of  his  pieces,  and  the  riling  fuccefs  of  So- 
phocles, who  obtained  the  prize  from  him,  though; 
fome  fay  it  was  Simoniues  in  an  elegy  on  the  bat- 
tle of  Marathon*.  He,  tlicrcfore,  retired  into  Si- 
cily, and  was  received  into'  the  court  of  Hieron, 
who  was  then  building  the  city  of  ^tna,  which 
our  poet  celebrated  in  a  tragedy  of  the  fame  name. 
Here  he  refided  three  years  covered  with  honours, 
when  his  death  was  occalioncd  by  a  fingular  ac« 
cident. 

An  eagle  having  foared  a  great  height  with  a 
tortoife  in  his'  talons,  let  it  fall  on  the  head  of 
u?£scnY  Lus.  of  which  blow  he  died,  and  by  his  death 


*  The  fact  was  that  Simonides  was  vjiflpr  in  the  elegy  on  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  and  Sophoclks,  as  we  (hall  fee  heroafttf,  when 
CiMON  brought  b.sck  the  bones  of  Thesfus.  The  battle  of  M:tra- 
tban  was  fought  tlirce  years  after  Sophoci.f.s  was  born,  and  Simon-^ 
ED Es  might  certainly  have  on  tlut  occiUion  obtained  a  prize;  but  it 
ieems  to  have  given  iEscH  Yi,us  very  littlctoncern,  for  lie  co  ;  uned 
after  that  to  write  with  unrivalled  r("{nitation  for  tv\oand  tw^-nty 
years;  and  being  then  old,  and  his  genius  on  the  decline,  no  ^un^ 
der  SoPHoCLF.?,  with  tiic  ardour  of  youtli,  and  the  example  of 
to  great  a  n>afler  in  his  favour,  got  tlu*  better  in  this  rontert, 
which,  eveiy  thing  confidercd,  appears  to' be  no  material  deduction 
fuiin  the  brilliant  reputation  of  -^sc^VLUs. 
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ftemed  to  be  verified  a  pretended  declaration  of  the 
Oracle   at   Delphos,    that' a    blow    from    heaven 
,  fhould  accelerate  the  death  t)f  ^schylus. 

It  has  been  faid  that  the  feats  of  the  theatre 
broke  down  during  the  reprelentation  of  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  tEschyli's;  and  Suidas  tells  us  that 
it  was  the  caufe  of  his  retiring  into  Sici  ly;  but  this  is 
abfurd,  for  the  large  croud  necefTary  to  break  down 
the  feats  is  a  proof  of  the  celebrity  of  iEscHYL us; 
but  he  means  to  inlinuate,  that  with  the  feats  the 
reputation  of  ^Eschylus  which  was  eclipfed  by  So- 
FHOCLESj  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  operation  of  this  accident,  however,  pro- 
claims in  very  loud  terms  the  fame  of  ^I^schylus, 
for  from  thefe  ruins  fpnmg  up  thofe  magnificent 
theatres,  which  were  afterwards  fo  nobly  imitated 
by  the  Romans.  They  were  built  circular  on  one 
fide,  apd  fquare  on  the  other ,  the  femi-circle  con- 
tained the  fpectators,  who  were  ranged  in  leats,  one 
above  another,  and  in  the  quadrangle  was  exb.ibited 
the  fpectacle.  They  had  machines  of  every  fort 
for  the  conveyance  of  gods  and  goddefics,  which 
they  fumrooned  at  plcafure  from  the  lea,  from 
hell,  or  from  heaven.  Their  fcenes  reprcfentcd 
palaces,  and  temples,  fquares  in  pcrfpcctive, 
and  towns  in  the  diftancc.     They  had  transform** 
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tfons,  embcllifliments,  and  every  fpccles  of  decor- 
Mtkm  and  orixameiit  to  be  Icen.on  die  modern  itage, 
-but  prep^cd  at  a  much  greater  expence  ;  and,  of 
courie,  repirei'ented  with  iniaiiiiely  inorie  grandeur*. 

Near  that  part  of  the  building  in  which  the 
ipcctators  fat,  there  were  three  porticos  where  they 
-might  retire  in  cafe  of  bad  weather;  for  it  is  re- 
markable .that  th^  ancient  theatres  were  almolt  en- 
tirely uncovered.  On  the  other  hand,  to  prevent 
inconvenience  from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  they  ex- 
tended Veils- — fome  of  w'hich  were  very  coltly— by 
ftieans  of  cords  attached  to  the  extremity  of  the 
fe-uildiogi  and,  tha(^  nothing  might  be  omitted  that 
could  in  the  fmallefl  degree  contribute  to  ihek" 
pleafure,  ftatues  of  excellent  workraanfliip  were 
|)laced  in  j^g^^lar  order,  fVipporting  urns,  beautifully 
ornamented ;  thofe  urns  receiving  ftrcams  deli- 
jcipufly  perfumed,  which  ilfued  from  picturefque 
fountain^,  die  whole  varioudy  formed,  and  judici^ 
cufly  arranged. 

Tlie  theaire  was   fo   capacious  that  the  actors 


•  SoP^iCLEs  gave  additional  magnificence  to  the  conftructlon 
*f  the  tlieatres  of  Athens.  The  expenie  for  the  cxtciillon  of 
thefe  edifiijcs,  and  for  the  apquifition  of  wliat  he  tlioiight  nc- 
^ITiu^  tp  ornament  pne  of  his  tragedies,  brought  a  reproach  on 
ihe  Athenians  of  having  expended  piore  riches  on  a  Tingle  dra- 
Kutic  reprcfeatatiou,  than  In  their  wars  agaiiift  the  baibarian*. 


^ 
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were  obliged  to  wear  maflcs,  which  were  perfectlj^ 
a  machine  calculated  to  extend  the  voice,  fo  that 
it  might  reach  every  ear  in  fo  vaft  a  fpace;  to  faci- 
litate which,  there  were  alfo  vafes  of  brafs  placed 
in  the  intervals  of  the  amphitheatre  with  fuch  art,  in 
fuch  a  direction,  and  compofed  of  fuch  tempered 
materials,  that  they  alTiiled  the  tones  of  the  voice 
and  inftruments;  and,  by  this  confonance,  ren- 
dered the  found  ftronger,  more  agreeable,  and  more 
diltina. 

All  thefe  magnificent  improvements  fprung 
from  the  fall  of  u^schylu.s,  whofe  theatre,  like 
An TEUs,  touched  the  earth  only  that  it  might  rife 
with  renovated  flrength  *. 

iEscHYLUs  had  two  fons,  and  five  nephews,  all 


•  There  are  authors  who  difpute  this  fact,  and  tell  lis  that 
the  accident,  defcribed  above,  happened  during  the  reprefentation 
ef  a  tragedy  written  by  one  Pratinas.  The  probability  appear^* 
to  lye  between  the  two  (lories.  The  word  fcene  is  originally  from 
the  Greek,  and  fignifies  a  hut,  a  booth,  a  tent,  or  other  place  where 
dramatic  reprefentations  were  anciently  performed.  The  cegyron 
was  ufed  as  well  to  form  a  ftage  as  to  ferve  as  a  flielter  for  the 
populace.  Thus  thefe  reprefentations  from  the  firft  were  at  times 
itinerant  or  ftationary  according  to  circumftances ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  fcenic  art,  in  the  progrefs  of  its  improve'- 
ment>  improved  the  fcene  itfelf.  Thus,  foraetimes,  fortuitourty', 
and  fometimes  by  defign,  it  became  more  and  more  regular  till  at 
length  it  attained  to  that  fplcndouf  vfhich  grew  into  magnificence 
under-  Sofuocles. 
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f)F  whom  wrote  with  various  fuccefs  for  the  theatre. 
BioN,  his  fecond  fon,  was  ranked  among  the 
poets  called  Railcrs,  and  was,  probably,  one  of 
thofc  who  wrote  comedy.  They  are  faid  to  have 
written  among  them  a  prodigious  number  of  pieces^ 
fome  of  which  are  yet  to  be  feen;  but,  as  /Eschy- 
Lus  ecHpfed  his  predecefTors,  fo  his  imitators  ferved 
only  to  raife  the  fuperior  fame  of  Sophocles. 

Sophocles  was  bom  at  Colonos,  a  town  of 
Attica,  in, the  firfl:  year  of  the  feventy-firft  Olym- 
piad, which  place  he  rendered  afterwards  celebrated 
by  his  tragedy  of  Oe  dip  pus  of  Colonos. 

Sophocles  operated  a  fecond  revolution  in 
tragedy.  He  introduced  a  third  actor,  and  aug- 
mented the  number  of  the  chorus  to  fifteen  inftead 
of  twelve,  at  which  number  tEschylus  had  fixed  it* 
He  alfo  allowed  the  chorus  to  have  an  intereft  in 
the  main  action,  fo  that  by  this  means  every  thing 
was  of  a  piece,  and  all  the  performers  had  fuch  parts 
allotted  them  as  contributed  to  one  uniform  and 
jcgular  defign. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  bore  away  the 
prize  from  his  mafler,  ^Eschylus,  in  tragedy.   An 
extraordinary  occafion  was  the  caufe  of  this  con- 
tention.    CiMONj  the  Athenian  general,  had  found 
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the  bones  of  Theseus,  and  brought  them  in  ralemn 
pomp  to  the  city,  on  which  a  trial  of  fkill  between 
the  tragedians  was  inftantly  appointed.  ^Eschylus 
and  SopoHCLES  ftrove  nobly  for  pre-eminence,  but, 
in  fpight  of  the  acknowledged  and  admired  merit  of 
the  mafter,  the  fuperior  fire  and  eloquence  of  the 
fcholar  bore  away  the  palm. 

Before  Sophocles,  the  prize  was  difputed  by 
four  dramatic  pieces  comprized  under  the  name  of 
Tetralogy.  The  three  firft  were  tragedies,  and  the 
fourth  called  Satire^  being  a  fpecies  of  comedy ; 
but  this  SopHiCLES  altered,  by  oppohng,  in  all 
contentions,  tragedy  to  tragedy, 

Sophocles  did  not  always  appear  in  his  trage- 
dies on  account  of  the  weaknefs  of  his  voice.  His 
fame  was  not,  however,  diminifiied  by  this;  for  if 
^scH  YLUs  merited  the  title  of  Father  of  Tragedy, 
Sophocles  might,  with  propriety  be  called  the 
Maiter  of  it.  The  admiration  and  wonder  with 
which  all  Greece  fpoke  of  his  wisdom  induced  ari 
opinion  that  he  was  the  immediate  favourite  and  inti- 
mate of  the  gods.  We  are  told  that  ^Eschylus 
condefcended  to  vifit  him  at  his  houfe,  and  Tully 
•would  have  you  believe  that  HkRcuLEs  had  an 
equal  refpect  for  him.  Apollonius  Tyanensis, 
ill  his  oration  before  Domitian,   tells  the  em^ 
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peror  that  Sophocles,  the  Athenian,  was  able  to 
cheek  and  reftrain  the  impetuoufity  of  the  winds. 

Certainly  he  was  a  genius  of  tranfcendant  merit. 
His  tragedies  ferved  as  a  model  for  Aristotle's 
Ari  of  Poetry,  Plato's  advances  in  philofophy 
were  compared  with  the  improvements  of  Sopho- 
cles in  tragedy;  Tully  calls  him  the  divine 
poet  and  Virgil  has  given  him  a  marking  pre- 
ference to  all  other  writers  of  tragedy.  So  charm- 
ing was  his  poetry  that  he  was  called  the  Bee;  and 
to  tianfmit  this  eulogium  to  pofterity,  a  hive  was 
carved  upon  his  tomb,  not  lefs  to  .  imprefs  tha 
world  with  an  idea  of  the  fweetnefs  of  his  v^rf^ 
than  the  diligence  of  his  induRry. 

Sophocles,  like  his  predecefTor  JEscuYtus^ 
was  ranked  among  the  defenders  of  his  country. 
He  commanded  an  army  in  conjunction  with  Per-. 
ICLES  to  challife  the  rebellious  Samians;  from 
which  expedition  he  returned  triumphant.  His 
ftime  followed  him  in  every  thing  he  undertook, 
even  to  old  age,  at  v/hich  time,  he  is  reported  tQ 
have  retained  his  faculties  with  all  the  fire  and  vi- 
gour of  youth,  and  of  thjjj  there  is  a  remarkable 
inflance, 

Sophocles  had  four  fons;  whP;  tired  vith  fo^ 
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long  a  dependancei  on  an  old  man,  reprefented 
hinj  to  the  judges  as  a  drivler,  and  a  perfon  inca- 
pable of  governing  his  family,  or  taking  charge  of 
his  affairs,  Sophocles  confounded  them  by  a  trait 
•which  they  little  expected.  He  had  juft  finiflied 
his  Oedipus  of  Colonos,  and  all  his  anfwer  to  this 
unjull  accufation,  was  a  requett  that  the  judges 
would  read  his  tragedy.  They  did  fo,  and  found 
in  it  fuch  ftrength  of  mind,  fuch  beauty,  fuch  truth, 
and  fuch  perfuafion,  that  they  difmilfed  him  with 
an  acclamation  of  praife,  and  his  fons  covered 
with  confufion;  nay  Lucian,  who  tells  the  ftory, 
adds,  that  the  fons  were  voted  madmen  for  having 
accufed  him. 

There  are  three  different  accounts  of  the  death 
of  Sophocles.  Pliny,  and  Valerius  Maxi- 
Mus,  fay  that  he  died  of  excefs  of  joy  in  his  ninety- 
fifth  year,  at  the  fuccefs  of  one  of  his  tragedies. 
Others  fay,  that  in  reciting  his  tragedy  of  Anti. 
genus,  he  kept  his  breath  fo  long  that  it  flopt  the 
action  of  his  lungs;  but  Lucian  tells  us  that  he 
was  choked  by  a  grape  ftone  *. 


*  'Tis  not  wondeijful  that  a  man  0;f  pinety-five  fliould  die  fud- 
denly,  nor  that  his  death  fliould  be  accelerated  by  an  extraordinary 
effort  of  both  mind  and  body.  "We  may,  therefore,  believe  that 
^OPHOCLEs  died  imraediataly  upon  his  great  fuccefs  in  gaining  a 
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Plutarch  fays,  that  one  of  the  fons  of  So- 
phocles was  a  cotemporary  writer  with  his  father, 
and  from  other  authors  we  learn  that  another  of  his 
fons,  and  two  nephews,  wrote  pieces  both  tragic 
and  lyric.  We  know  nothing,  however,  of  thefe 
pieces,  or  even  of  their  titles. 

Euripides,  according  to  fome,  was  born  at 
Phyla,  a  town  of  Attica,  and  according  to 
Others  at  Salamis,  about  the  firfl  year  of  the 
feventy-fifth  Olympiad.  He  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  pupil  of  An  A  X  AGO R  AS,  and  intimately  known 
to  Socrates,  He  fortunately  difcovered  the 
works  of  Her  AC  lit  us,  which  were  hid  in  the 
Temple  of  Diana;  and  from  this  commerce  with 
tjicfe  fages,  and  the  advantage  he  reaped  from  con- 
fulting  them,  and  reading  their  works,  fprung  that 
luminous  moral  which  pervaded  his  tragedies. 

SuiDAS  fays,  that  the  mother  of  Euripidfs 
was. nobly  defcended;  though  Aristophanes  calls 
her  a  cabbage  feller,  and  Valerius  Maxim  us, 
taking  the  afl'ertion,  which  was  probably  a  jcit,  for 


prize  fo  late  in  life.  It  is  alfo  probable,  that  a  grape  ftonc  might 
accidently  haften  his  end,  but  the  very  fume  thing  is  told  of  An- 
ACRtON,  and  the  alTertiOn  has  trtr  I  beliere,  been  confidered  more 
3ii  poetic  than  tixic. 
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truth,  gravel V  records  it.  It  fiioiild  fecm,  how- 
ever,  that  his  parents  were  perfons  of  foine  confi- 
deration,  for  they  confulted  the  Oracle  of  Apollo 
concerning  him  before  he  was  born;  and,  having 
received  an  ambiguous  promife  that  the  v.orld 
fliould  witnefs  his  fame,  and  that  he  fhould  gain  a 
crown,  they  bred  up  their  fon  in  a  proper  man- 
ner to  qualify  him  for  a  wrefller,  under  an  idea  that 
the  Oracle  meant  no  more  than  that  he  (liould  ob' 
tain  the  Athletic  crown,  which  he  actually  did,  at 
the  fcaits  in  honour  of  Ceres. 

The  genius  of  Euripides,  however,  foon  im- 
pelled him  lo  abandon  the  exercifes  of  the  body 
for  the  exercifes  of  the  mind ;  and  firft  he  ftudied 
painting,  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  made  a  confi- 
derable  progrefs,  but  morality  and  philofophy  were 
the  ftudies  moft  congenial  to  his  mind,  and  as  thefe, 
philofophy  particularly,  had  not  yet  been  fo  much 
the  drift  of  dramatic  reprefentations  as  he  wifhcd, 
he  determined  to  add  this  perfection  %q  the  ftage. 

This  gift  which  he  poffefTed  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, though  he  improved  the  ftage  in  no  other  re- 
fpect,  begat  for  him  a  molt  extraordinary  portion  of 
cotemporary  fame.  His  pieces  are  not  fpoken  fo 
highly  of  as  to  perfectnefs  as  thofe  of  Sophocles^ 
but  the  verfes  they  contained  were  in  the  mouth^i 
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of  all  countries  where  the  Greeks  were  known.  If 
prifoners  pleaded  their  caiife  in  the  language  of  Eu- 
RipiDESj  their  reward  was  life  and  liberty. 

He  was  called  the  Philofophic  poet.  Alex- 
ander is  faid  to  have  admired  him  above  all  other 
writers;  Socrates,  who  never  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  vifit  the  theatre,  went  there  to  hear  the 
tragedies  of  Euripides;  Demosthenes  learnt  de- 
clamation from  them,  and  Cicero  was  in  the  act  of 
reading  them  when  he  was  furrounded  atid  afla- 
finated. 

Neverthelefs  it  cannot  be  faid  that  Euripides 
did  fo  much  for  the  pofthumous  fame  of  the  drama, 
or  its  real  interell  as  Sophocles.  The  chorus 
which  Sophocles  had  regulated,  Euripides  al- 
tered and  made  it  entirely  independant  of  the  main 
bufinefs.  Aristotle  gives  Sophocles  the  pre- 
ference in  manners,  oeconomy,  andftyle.  Diony- 
sius  FIarlicarn ASSENsis  commeuds  Sophocles 
for  chuhng  the  molt  generous  and  mod  noble  paf- 
iions  for  his  fubjects,  whereas  Euripides  chofe 
diflioneft,  abject,  and  elHminate  pafTions;  and,  again, 
bccaufe  Sophocles  never  fays  any  thing  but  what 
is  exactly  neceffary,  while  Euripides  amufes  the 
reader  with  oratorical  deductions. 
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In  fliort,  the  general  agreement  between  all 
thofc  who  have  written  of  thefe  admirable  authors 
is,  that  one  amufed,  the  other  convinced ;  one  ap- 
pealed to  the  pafTions,  the  other  to  reafon;  one  had 
the  peculiar  gift  of  impofing  any  thing  for  truth, 
the  other  had  no  eloquence  but  v.hat  was  derived 
from  truth  itfclf. 

Euripides,  it  is  faid,  wrote  ninety- two  tragedies, 
but  the  general  belief  is,  that  he  wrote  no  more  than 
feventy-five,  nineteen  of  which  are  extant,  and  the 
titles  of  fourteen  others  are  recorded,  but  the  pieces 
themfelves  are  not  known.  Like  ^schylus  and 
Sophocles,  he  met  with  an  extraordinary  death. 

About  a  year  after  the  Sicilians  were  defeated 
he  left  Athens  and  went  to  refide  at  the  court  of 
Maccdon,  being  invited  by  Archilaus,  who  was 
accullomed  to  confer  acts  of  munificence  on  learned 
men,  and  even  to  raife  them  to  very  high  honours. 
EuRipiDfs,  if  Sol  IN  us  fpeaks  truth,  was  made 
bis  prime  minifter. 

One  evening  in  a  wood,  whether  he  had  wan- 
dered in  deep  contemplation,  he  was  furrounded 
by  dogs  and  tome  to  pieces.  Different  eaufes  ar« 
afligned  for  this  unfortunate  death.     Some  fay  that 
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the  dogs  u'ere  let  loofe  upon  him  by  his  rivals,  who 
had  rcafoii  enough  to  be  jealous  of  thofe  high  dif- 
tiiictions  paid  to  him  by  Archelaus;  others  that 
the  whole  was  purely  an  accident,  for  that  having 
ftrayed  while  he  was  loft  in  meditation  near  a  part 
of  the  palace,  which  was  guarded  by  thefe  dogs,  as  a 
fecurity  againft  depredators,  he  was  there  furprized 
and  thus  became  their  vi6lim. 

Exaggerated  accounts  go  fo  far  as  to  fay  that 
tuRipiDES  was  torn  to  pieces  by  women  in  re- 
venge for  his  having  exclaimed  againft  them  in  his 
tragedies*,  but  to  this  no  credit  has  been  given. 
Indeed  the  general  belief  is,  that  either  by  accident 
<>r  defign  he  met  with  the  death  above  related. 

With  Sophocles,  who  lived  before  and  died 


*  Hiflorians  are  fo  extremely  fond  of  introducing  fiinilar"  circumu 
ftances  into  the  deaths  of  their  celebrated  men,  that  we  Jhoiild  be 
Wary  as  to  the  degree  of  credit  we  give  them.  Who  does  not  fee 
'ill  this  icport  of  Euripides,  that  his  biographer  has  borrowed  for 
him  the  death  of  Orphkus,.  who  met  with  a  (imilar  fate  from  the 
women  of  Thrace,  exa£lly  as  Sophocles  lias  been  given  the  death 
bf  Anacreon.  But  on  what  ground  muft  tlie  aflertion  fland,  if  it  be 
true,  and  we  are  gravely  informed  it  is  fo,  that  there  was  no  fuch 
perfon  as  Orpheus;  that  his  adventures  are  a  fabl^;  and  that  his 
works,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  tranfmittcd  from  the  an- 
cients, and  lately  difcovered,  are  written  by  the  ingenious  and 
learned  Dr.  Jorton.     But  to  goon  a  little  further  with  EuRU 
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after  Euripides*,  died  alfo  every  hope  of  advance- 
ment in  tragedy.  A  great  number  of  authors  are 
faid  to  have  written  tragedies,  and  to  have  borne 
away  many  prizes,  but  we  know  nothing  of  them 
of  fufficient  celebrity  to  render  their  names  worthy 
of  particular  notice;  for  they  grew  at  laft  into 
fuch  di {"repute  that  their  productions  only  ferved. 
as  food  for  the  infatiate  appetite  of  5\r  istophanes, 
by  whom  nope  of  them  were  fpared;  and  nothing 
can  be"  fo  ftrong  a  proof  of  degeneracy  in  tragedy 
as  its  falling  fuccefsfuUy  under  the  lafli  of  the  co- 
mic miife. 

DioNYsius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  ^vas  am- 
bitious to  be  ranked  among  the  tragic  poets.  Lu- 
ciAN  fays  that  he  procured  fome  tablets,  on  which 
JEsciiYLVs  had  fet  down  memorandums,  that 
ferved  as  the  ground  work  of  his  pieces,  and,  pof- 


PiDEs.  Not  only  the  novelty  of  his  extraordinary  death  is  given  to 
him,  but  his  tomb  is  faid  to  have  been  ftriick  with  lightning  as  a 
leal  of  divinity,  which  the  memory  of  no  man  ever  was  honoured 
with  before  except  Lycurgus  the  lawgiver. 

*  This  afTertion  bears  itfelf  out  as  well  as  mofl:  of  thofe  which 
J)retend  to  afcertain  any  thing  concerning  antiquity.  The  majority 
of  writers  agree  that  Sophocles  was  ninety-five  when  he  died;  if 
fo,  he  muft  have  lived  three  years  after  Euripides.  There  is, 
however,  a  refpectable  Chronological  Table  which  fays,  that  he  died 
ftt  ninety-one,  and  that  EuRipiOKs  lived  a  year  after  him. 
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fefled  of  thefe,  he  thought  he  had  come  at  the 
whole  myftery;  but  he  was  miferably  deceived. 
No  one  gave  him  that  credit  which  he  flattered  him- 
felf  he  merited.  To  induce  a  general  belief  of  his 
.  talents,  he  endeavoured  to  make  the  poet,  Philox- 
EN  u  s  *,  whofe  pliability,  as  a  courtier,  he  had  reafon 
to  count  upon,  bolder  up  his  fame,  by  teflifying  a 
full  approbation  of  his  verfes.  In  this,  however,  he 
failed.  The  poet,  flexible  in  all  other  things,  was 
obliinate  when  touched  on  the  fide  of  his  profeflional 
judgement.  To  requite  his  fmceriry  Dionysius 
committed  him  to  prifon ;  but  after  a  time,  remanded 
him  in  hopes  that  his  fufFerings  in  confinement  would 
make  him  fomething  more  accommodating.  Being 
informed  upon  what  condition  he  was  releafedj 
'  Carry  me  back  to  prifon,'  faid  the  poet.  This 
firmnefs  moved  Dionysius  who  pardoned  Pm- 
LoxENus,  and  treated  him  ever  afterwards  witl^ 
tonfideration  and  refpectt. 


*  PHILOXENUS  was  the  fcholar  of  Telestus,  a  poet  of  feme  re. 
putatiqci,  they  both  wrote  DiihyrambicSy  but  neither  of  them  regu- 
lar tragedy. 

f  Of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  was  as  fojri of  encouraging  as  of 
ennulating  the  merit  of  poets,  they  tell  a  ftuiy  exactly  tlie  reverfe 
of  this.  He  (hewed  fonie  verfes  to  a  courtier  and  afked  l)is  opinion 
of  them,  who  returned  for  anfwer,  that  they  were  very  bad,  *  I 
thought  fo,'  faid  he,  •  for  I  wrote  them  niyfcll"!'  Upon  ^lus  t^ie 
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He  wa5  not,  however,  cure4  of  his  poetic\  prQ^ 
penfity;  for,  though  we  know  nptliing  of  the  pieces 
he  wrote,  it  is  allowed  there  were  feveral  of  theiBj 
and,  though  no  one  has  attjempted  to  fpeak  in  fa- 
vour of  them,  Pliny  fay^s,  that,  like  Sophocles, 
he  died  for  joy  at  obtaining  a  prize,  the  iiierit  of 
which  Plutacrh  attributes  to  Antjphon,  pne  of 
^he  fons  of  Sophocles. 

Greece  rendered  the  moft  diftinguiflied  honour^ 
both  to  the  works  and  the  memory  of  her  three  tra? 
gic  poets.  An  edict  was  ifTued  to  erect  their  flatues. 
Their  wofks  were  prefcrved,  and  the  greateft  parf; 
entered  in  the  archives.  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egyptj 
was  very  anxious  to  be  in  pofTefifion  of  them,  an(| 
above  all  of  the  works  of  Euripides,  to  embclliflj 
his  Alexandrian  library;  but  they  were  refufedj^ 
^nd  he,  in  his  turn,  rcfufed  corn  to  the  Athenians 
during  a  dearth.  Neceffity  at  length  obliged  the 
Athenians  to  comply  with  his  requeft,  and  he,  in 
return,  nobly  permitted  the  Athenian  merchants  to 
import  as  much  corn  as  they  pleafed,  without  pay- 
ing the  ordinary  tribute. 

It  was  a  cullom  at    \thens,  in  the  lyric  fpec- 

fourtier  begged  leave  to  reconfider  them,  f  Np,  no,'  faid  the  king, 
*  I  Ihan't  fufter  that,  its  of  more  confequence  that  you  ftio^ld  fpeak 
$nith  than  that  I  fhould  write  good  verfes. 
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tacles,  to  fing  the  great  actions  of  their  chiefs^ 
Themistocles  was  one  day  allied  which  voice 
pleafed  him  the.  bell  ?  "  That,"  replied  he,  '•  which 
ilSngs  my  praifes." 

Sophocles  and  Euripides  were  fet  againft 
each  other  by  falfe  friends,  and  their  animofity  be- 
came continual  amufement  for  all  the  would-be- 
wits  of  Greece. Time,   however,   convinced 

thefe  great  men  of  their  mutual  error,  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  following  letter  from  Euripides. 

"  Inconftancy  is  not  my  character.  I  have  rcr 
^'  tained  every  friend  except  Sophocles;  though 
*'  I  no  longer  fee  him,  I  do  not  hate  him.  In- 
"  juftice  has  alienated  me  from  him;  juftice  re- 
f  proaches  me  for  it.  I  hope  time  will  cement 
f'  our  re -union.  What  mortal  ill  is  not  caufed  at 
f«  times  by  thofe  wicked  fpirits  who  are  never  fo 
*'  happy  as  when  they  fow  diffention  among  thofe 
f'  who  by  nature  and  reafon  are  meant  to  promote 
f  the  felicity  of  each  other." 

As  an  indance  how  chafte  and  moral  the  Gre? 
cian  poets  were  obliged  to  be,  Euripides  having^ 
in  his  tragedy  of  Bckphoron,  which  is  now  loft, 
made  one  of  his  characters  fay,  "  Riches  are  the 
Sovereign  good  of  mankind,  and  may  well  excite 
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the  admiration  of  men  and  gods,"  the  fpcctators 
rofe,  and  would  have  baniihed  the  poet  from  the 
town  had  they  not  found,  at  the  finifh  of  the  piece, 
that  the  panegyrift  in  favour  of  riches,  by  way  of 
poetical  juHice,  met  with  a  miferable  and  merited 
death. 

Ten  judges  were  chofen  at  Athens  to  decide 
what  pieces  merited  the  preference.  Tliey  had 
places  fet  apart  for  them.  They  were  men  of  well- 
known  merit,  and  ftrict  integrity.  They  took  an 
oath"  to  decide  equitably,  and  without  the  fmalleft 
regard  to  felicitations  from  any  quarter*.  Their 
authority  extended  fo  far  that  they  had  a  right  not 
only  to  recompenfe  men  of  merit,  but  to  puriifli, 
even  to  whipping,  thofe  who  were  deftitute  of  it  t, 

*  How  dift'erent  in  England.  The  only  dfifcrption  of  critics  wlio 
pretend  to  decide  on  the  thentrical,  productions  here,  are  tlic  editors 
of  newfpapers.  Thefe,  however,  are  fo  little  like  the  Athenian 
judges,  that  inftead  of  paying  no  regard  to  private  felicitations,  they 
inever  write  but  in  conformity  with  the  wifties  of  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned. Free  tickets,  the  ad.niffion  now  and  tlien  of  an  execrable 
farce,  fecret  intelligence  with  actreifes  and  female  autliors,  and  other 
corrupt  ipfluence,  blunt  the  edge  of  their  fatire,  which,  indeed, 
would  be  dull  enough  at  any  fate.  But  it  were  charity  to  wiili  that 
this  fliould  continue,  for  as  they  have  not  judgment  to  decide  equi- 
tably,  were  they  to  take  an  oa'^h  fo  to  do,  it  is  not  impojftble  but  a, 
^Ij^lTiQjJE might  noiv  and  then  turn  out  a  perjury. 

\  This  I  would  not  wifli'to  have  in  England,  for  in  that  cafe, 
good  heaven  \  ho,w  many  poets  (hould  we  fee  at  the  can's  tail. 
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LuciAN  tells  us  of  one  Evangelus  who  was 
whipped,  and  it  is  faid  that  Sophocles  was  ad- 
judged, upon  a  certain  occafion,  the  prefectorfhip 
of  Samos. 

But  thq  incorporating  national  events  with  dra- 
matic poetry  feems  to  have  been  the  happiell  and 
moft  meritorious  perfection  which  the  three  tragic 
poets  of  Greece  attained.  Sentiments  of  greatnefs 
attributed  to  one  hero  often  fpoke  the  eulogium  of 
another.  ^Eschylus,  mthe  Chiefs  before  Thebes, 
fays,  fpeaking  of  Amphiarus, 

To  be,  and  not  to  feem,  is  this  man's  maxim : 
His  mind  repofes  on  its  proper  wifdom. 
And  wants  no  other  praile. 

When  thefe  lines  were  repeated  on  the  ftage, 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  affembly  were  invohmtarily 
fixed  on  Aristides,  to  whom  this  great  encomium 
appeared  moft  applicable ;  and  who,  in  his  own 
conduct  had  modelled  the  man  upon  the  fentiment 
of  the  poet. 

In  fhort,  the  Grecian  tragedies  were  a  patriotic 
concern,  a  public  benefit,  a  bond  between  men  and 
morals;  and  was,  therefore,  fanctioned  by  the 
legiflature,  and  maintained  at  the  expence  of 
the  nation. 
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CHAP.   V. 

ARISTOPHANES  AND  MENANDER,  AND  THE  PRO- 
GRESS OF  COMEDY  IN  GREECE. 


The  real  pleaFure  refulting  from  comedy,  with- 
out doubt,  is  founded  on  that  fpurious  pride  which 
delights  the  human  heart  when  human  nature  is  hu- 
miliated.    Strange  paradox !  Yet  clear  as  light. 

Who  does  not  feel  himfelf  proud  when  the  frail- 
ties of  his  neighbour  are  held  up  to  derilion?  Who, 
that  would  choke  with  fpleen  at  the  expofitionof  hi* 
own  folly,  does  not  rejoice  with  all  his  foul  when  the 
follies  of  others  are  laid  open  to  public  view  ?  Yet 
this  ever  was  and  is  ftill  confidered  as  the  true  drift 
of  comedy;  falfely,  however,  for  lafh  the  manhcr* 
how  you  may,  you  cannot  correct'  them ;  on  the 
contrary  they  will  grow  more  callous  at  every  ftroke, 
and  what  is  worfe,  every  llroke  "will  become  more 
familiar  and  confequently  more  tolerable. 

The  fault  feems  to  be  that  comedy  has  been 
given  a  latitude  by  much  too  extenfive;  and,  as 
human  frailties,  up  from  the  moft  pardonable  foil/ 
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to  the  mofl  malicious  vice,  are  a  field  immcafurable; 
all  thofe  dramatic  productions  which  have  traverfed 
this  prodigious  fpace,  according  as  cufloms  and  man- 
ners have  varied,  according  as  times  and  circum* 
{lances  have  inclined  the  public  pleafure,  or  policy, 
to  tolerate  them,  and  according  to  a  number  of 
other  local  and  temporary  circumftanccs,  have  been 
denominated  comedies. 

It  will  be  no  difficulty,  however,  even  fo 
early  as  when  the  theatre  came  to  be  regulated  in 
Greece,  to  fliew  that  the  particular  province  of 
each  dramatic  production  was  known  and  clearly 
underftood;  and,  though  in  fpeaking  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  Aristophanes,  1  fliall  be  compelled 
tQ  fhew  that  comedy  fluctuated  and  became  irre- 
gular, it  was  only  in  conformity  with  thofe  manners 
of  which  it  was  bound  to  be  the  faithful  reprefen- 
tative,  and  without  which  no  dramatic  writer  can 
be  popular. 

Although  all  dramatic  rcprefentations  were  con- 
founded for  a  time  in  the  word  tragedy,  which  wc 
have  fcen  had  not  at  all  originally  the  fignification 
which  we  now  annex  to  it,  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  the  fpecies  of  performance  which  the 
French  call  a  drame^  and  we  a  play,  was  what  the 
Greeks   underftood  as  the  model  and  criterion  of 
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Khdir  th(?atrkiai  productions.  The  word  is  derived 
JTi-Om  iht  Oi^efek,  anfd  figtrifies,  literally,  action,  the 
TTioft  hohoiiit-kble  defignafion  of  a  dramatic  piece, 
for  Wkhowft  action  it  could  have  neither  intereft 
nt>r  Iffe. 
-  '  Plays  rcprefent  tfiankiifd  iti  their  common  and 
fisftttraH  ptii^ririts, 'f^»ge'di6  a-nd  confedies  call  them 
into  fuch  actions  as  they  are  not  accuftomed  to  but 
upon  extraordinary  occafions,  A  play  has  the  pa- 
fhefi'c  of  tragedy,  and  the  playfLilnef^f  of  comedy, 
iiid'h,  ih  a  g(^tieYal  acceptation,  infinitely  more  ufe- 
fa1,moi-'e  true,  ffrtd  moi-fe  ^imetefting.  The  end  of 
tragedy  is  to  ma'ke  you  trj^,  '^heend  of  comedy  to 
iilake  you  laugh*;  but  k  play  excites  both  fehfa- 

''•  T  have  i-esd'ofa  poet  who,  dcfcribing'fhe  nature  of  his  employ- 
iritnt  fo  a  cl6\v'n,  fells  htln,  that  amonji  otTier  things  he  writes  tra- 
gedies, and  cbniedies. » '  Wliat  be  they  V  ciles  Clodpole.  *'  Why 
works  of  genius,"  faid  the  Poet,  "  one  talculated  to  make  you 
Jfatigli,  and  the  dt1ier"t'o  make  you  cry."  '  I  like  well  enoSv,'  faid 
the  countryman,  '  any  thing  that  is  to  make  me  laugh,  but  I  can't 
fee  why  a  plague  you  ftrould  want  to  make  me  crj'.'  "  Hold  your 
tongue,"  faid  the  Poet,  "  let  me  explain  myfelf.  Tragedies,  you 
fee,  are  Full  of  great  heroes,  \vho  commit  fucli  glorious  crimes  j 
who  talk  \vitii  j^ods,  play  With  liglitnlnsr,  get  dnmk  witli  vanity, 
5ind,  at  lad,  kill  thenifelves  with  an  air  fo  noble  and  magnificent." 
Jlere  the  eo.\intryman  laughed  with  al)  his  force.  "  Why  what  the 
devil  do  ypu  laugh  at'. "  faid  the  Poet.  *  Laugh!  why  how  can  a  body 
\\c\p  it,'  fsfid  the  fcountryman,  *  onte  hiay  really  fee  'tis  comical,  if  it 
be  tdl  like  the  (ketch  ypu  geave^  me  of  it.'  "  Pooh,  pooh,  be 
•quiet,"  faid  the  Poet,  *'  you  miflake  the  matter,  tr.igedies  are  to 
make  you  cry ;  and  tiien  we  have  comedies,  where  we  reprefent  all 
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tions  without  violating  either  of  them.  To  ftart  an 
involuntary  tear,  as  a  tribute" of  rympathy  to  do- 
meftic  woe,  is  a  greater  luxury  than  to  expand  a 
torrent  of  tears  at  the  death  of  a  heroine  j  and  4 
fingle  benevolent  fipile  excited  by  a  benificent  ac-, 
tion,  the  refult  of  nature  and  goodnefs,  gladdens  th^ 
mind  more  than  a  convulfion  of  laughter  at  the  pe- 
culiarities of  a  fellow  creature,  wk)»  though  deformed 
in  his  manners,  is,  perhaps,  perfect  in  his  heart. 

Plays  then,  as  I  fliall  ha've  better  opportunity  to. 
prove  hereafter,  are  the  parent  Hock  of  the  draraaj 
from  which,  on  one  fide,  fprung  tragedy,  which  de- 
generated into  bombaft,  and  on  tjie  other:  fide  cOt 
medy,  which  degraded  itfelf  into  buffoonery. 

Comedy  certainly  was  attempted  in  Greece  at 
the  time  of  THESPis,and,  perhaps,  earlier.  Phry- 
NicHUs  is  fometimes  called  the  Comic  Poet,  and 
there  are  appearances  which  juftify  this  appellation. 
His  pieces,  very  likely,  were  kind  of  Mafques ;  and, 


the  follies  and  abfurdities  of  mankind."  *  Icod,'  faid  the  country- 
man, *  that  be  ferous  enow,  I'd  forgive  the  folk  for  crying  at  that.* 
*•  Why  here's  a  Itrange  fellow,"  faid  the'  Poet,  "  hughs  when  he 
fhould  cry,  and  cries  wi\en  he  (hould  laugh."  '  And  here's  a  (Irangc 
poet,'  faid  the  countryman,  '  if  you  go  to  that,  writes  thU^?>  W  make 
people  cry  when  they  ihould  laugh,  and  laugh  whQu  U.Xf^  &.ou!4 
cry." 
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if  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  tetralogy,  or  If  it  was 
invented  in  his  time,  he,  of  courfe,  wrote  fatire  as 
well  as  tragedy,  and  in  the  original  fatires,  which 
were  the  foundation  of  thofe  comedies  written  by 
Aristophanes,  the  names  of  perfons  were  not 
("pared  *. 

The  fatire  in  particular  levelled  at  Pericles 
will  Ihew  that  they  were  not  accuftomed  to  ufc 
ceremony,  Cratinas,  Telecides,  Eupolus, 
and  Plato,  all  comic  poets,  were  perpetually  aim- 
ing their  fatirical  fhafts  at  this  monarch ;  and  as 
perfonal  defects  were  always  unmercifully  turned 
into  jeft,  fo  the  head  of  Pericles,  which  was  dif- 
proportionably  long,  and  which  is,  therefore,  hid  as 
much  as  poffible   in  all  the  ftatues  of  him  by   an 


•  When  Alcibiades  was  accufed  of  having  mutilated  the  fta- 
tues of  the  gods,  and  other  facriligious  crimes,  the  names  of  his 
accufers,  among  whom  were  Dioclides  and  Teucer,  were  made 
fport  of  from  the  ftage,  and  PHRYKtCHUs  has  this  paflUge  in  one 
pf  his  pieces. 

Good  Hermes  pray  beware  a  fall,  nor  break 
Thy  marble  no(e;  left  fome  falfe  Dioclides 
Once  more  his  fliafts  in  fatal  poifon  drench: 

Me&c.    I  will.     Nor  e'er  again  (hall  that  informer 

Teucer,  that  faithlefs  llranger,  boall  from  m^ 
llewardi  for  perjury. 
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/enormous  Helmet,   was  tlie  conftaAt  but   of  their 
ridicule*. 

Comedy,  however,  though  it  was  occafionally 
introduced,  boafted  no  great  reputation  till  after 
tragedy  had  grown  to  perfection,  and  it  is  not  an 
unlikely  conjecture  that  the  fiat  of  Sophocles, 
which  had  broken  the  tetralogy  and  kept  tragedy 
apart  as  a  feparate  province,  having  reduced  co- 
medy to  fhift  for  itfelf,  it,  from  neceflity,  refumcd 
fufRcient  ftrength  to  go  alone,  for  we  foon  after 
this  fee  that  it  began  to  be  exercifed  fyftematically. 

Comedy  having  always  been  confidered  as  a 
vehicle  to  hold  folly  up  to  ridicule,  it  took  a  dif- 
ferent bent  according  to  the  fpirit  of  the  times. 
When  the  fupreme  power  was  in  the  people,  the 

•  Cratinas,  in  his  play  called  Cbironet,  has  this  palTagc: 

Faction  received  Old  Time  to  her  embraces; 
Hence  came  a  tyrant-fpawn  onearth  called  Pericles, 
In  heaven  the  head-compellcr. 

[Alluding  to  Jupitfr,  who  in  Homer,  and  everywhere  elfe,  i? 
continually  caljcd  The  Cloud-compeller.] 

Telecides  lias  this  pafTage  : 

Now  in  a  maze  of  thought,  he  ruminates 
On  ftrange  expedients,  while  his  head  depreflTed 
With  its  own  weight  finks  on  his  knees:   and  now 
From  the  vaft  caverns  of  his  brain  bur  ft  fortli 
Stor'nik  4i\d  fierce  thunders. 
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poets,  of  courfe,  were  at  full  liberty  to  fay  u,n- 
fparingly  what  ihey  pleafed,  and  of  whom  they 
pleafed.  Neither  quality,  office,  a^^e  or  fex  were 
fpared;  every  one  was  reproached  bv  narn€*;  and 
bis  fpecies  of  comedy  was  called  the  ^ri,cient,  or 
ihe  Real,  becaufe  it  convinced  by  fpeaking  truth. 

Wheo  the  people  began-  to  lofe  their  power,  and 
their  liberties  were  veiled  in  fewer  hands,  it  was  no 
longer  fafe  to  ufe  fo  bold  a  licenfe.  Tlie  poets, 
therefore,  had  recourfe  to  a  fecond  diftinction  of 
cpmed.y  where  the  fubject  was  real,  and  the    ch^- 


♦  There  are  opinions  that  this  gave  rife  to  the  inftitution  of  tlie 
ten  judges,  to  Vvhom  were  giver>  the  power  of  \vl\ipping  aiitJiprs, 
•who  had  falfely  reprefented  the  toll  es  of  tlieir  fellow  citizens,  and,^ 
therefore,  arrogaied  a  right  to  fcourge  ot?iers ;  but  this  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  fairly  the  fact.  It  (hould  feem  that  thefe  judges  were 
originally  appointed  at  the  t'.mo  whe-n  Soph  cycles  bore  away  the 
prize  from  i^scHYLUs  :  and  Plutarch  is  very  particular  on  this 
head  The  pro' ability  is  this  :  Arbitrators  who  adjudged  prizes  to 
merit  there  were  certainly  of  fome  deicript  on  or  otiier,  even  as  far 
back  as  Theseus;  and,  perhaps,  earlier.  In  proportioaas  merit  be, 
came  more  perfect  and  more  decided,  the  power  of  thefe  judges  en^ 
creafed,  and  the  judges  themfelves  were  chofen  out  of  more  refpecr 
table  tribes  ;  1 11,  at  length,  finding  the  comic  poets  fo  formidable,  it 
was  necelfary  to  oppofe  authority  to  licentioufnefs  ;  ami,  therefore, 
the  judges  were  given  a  power  to  Immiliate  and  degrade,  by  corporal 
punidiment,  all  thofe  who  had  unworthily  endeavoured  to  humi- 
liate and  degrade  innocent  and  inoii'eafive  charaiters.  A  meritorious 
reftriction;  for  while  it  eiwouraged  tlie  comic  uififj;  tg  fpeak  plain^ 
it  prevented  her  from  uttering  falfeiiood. 
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Tacters  ^vere  reigned;  and  this  was  called  the  Mid- 
dle Comedy,  becaufe,  though  it  ililV  contained  truth, 
it  could  only  wound  by  compariCon*. 

At  length  truths  even  by  comparifon,  fuited  ill 
with  the  luxury  of  the  times,  and  the  poets  were 
obliged  to  invent  both  names  and  circumllances; 
fo  that  if  an  application  hit  ever  fo  hard,  no  man 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  blow  he  had  re- 
ceived; and  t'his  fort  of  comedy,  the  whole  being 
fictitious,  was  called  The  New.   I'his  ladi,  however, 

•  The  fpirit,  however,  of  the  Middle  Comedy  did  not  want  for 
boldnefb,  as  the  following  anecdote  of  Philippides  will  prove. 
Stratocles,  the  fcrvile  and  abject  flatterer  of  Demetrius,  and 
other  perfons  of  the  fame  defcription,  inveiglied  againfl:  the  dramatic 
•♦vriters  on  account  of  the  liberties  they  took  with  flieir  vices.  Thefe 
fatirifts avenged  tlicir  caiife  with  great  fpirit.  Stratocles  and  the 
reft  procvned  Dlme  trius,  when  he  vifited  Athens,  to  be  received 
v/ith  the  fame  hWnoiirs  as  Ckres  and  Bacchus.  They  even  went 
fo  far  as  to  change  the  term  Dionyfia,  or  Feafts  of  Bacchus,  to  De- 
metria.  The  gods  were  faid  to  have  been  offended  at  this.  The  veil 
which  held  the  figures  of  Demetrius  and  Antigonus,  together 
with  Jupiter  and  Minerva,  was  rent  afundcr  by  a  fudden  ftorm. 
Hemlock,  grew  up  near  their  altars;  and,  one  day  when  the  Dionyfia 
were  to  be  celebrated,  the  proceflion  was  (lopt  by  an  exceflivc  and 
unfe.ifonabU'  cold»  which  blaftcd  the  corn,  the  vines,  and  tiie  fig 
trees.  The  comic  poets  immediately  •utv.ickcd  Stratocles  and 
fhe  other  flatterrers.  "  Who  was  the  caufe,"  faid  Piiilippides  in 
one  of  hVsxom^dies,  "  that  our  vines  were  bladed  by  the  froft,  and 
that  our  facred  veil  was  rent  aifiindcr?  He  who  transferred  the  ho- 
nour of  the  gods  to  men.  It  is  he,  not  comedy,  that  is  the  ruin  of 
i\\e  pC6ple.** 
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ill  fiiited  the  temper  of  the  Greeks  and  it  grew  into 
i^io  repute  till  il  was  received  among  the  Romans. 

Aristophanes,  the  boldnefs  of  whofe  writings 
fpared  neither  friend  nor  foe,  gave  to  the  Middle 
Comedy  all  the  force  of  the  ancient,  or  real.  The 
place  of  his  birth  is  contefted;  his  enemies,  of 
which  he  had  defervedly  a  great  number,  reprefent 
him  as  a  li ranger;  and  his  advocates,  who  were 
more  fo  out  of  fear  than  love,  infift  that  he  was  an 
Athenian.  His  pieces  were  chiefly  written  during 
the  Pelopcnnefian  war,  fo  that  he  was  a  cotem- 
porary  of  Plato  and  Socrates.  His  reputation 
arofe  from  his  being  an  inveterate  enemy  lo  all 
thofe  who  wifhed  to  enflave  their  country.  Though 
his  flyle  was  by  no  means  refined,  his  im,agination 
was  warm  and  lively,  and  his  railery  irrelifiably 
keen  and  cutting,  which  he  laid  on  unfparingly,  and 
with  a  fpirit  of  unfeeling  refolution. 

Aristophanes  was  remarkable  for  cxpofing 
the  vices  of  men  in  power,  which  h^  did  witli 
uncommon  wit  and  fevcrity.  Cleo  was  the  firfl 
he  attacked,  for  which  purpofe  he  wrote  the  comedy 
of  the  Equites.  None  of  the  actors,  however, 
would  venture  to  perfonate  a  man  who  pofleffed  fo 
much  power,  and,  therefore,  Aristophanes  de- 
termined to  perforoa  the  pan  hirafelf.     This  he  did 
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VMth  to  much   fucccfs  that  the  Athenians  obliged 
Cl'eo  to  give  a  fine  of  five  talents  to  the  poet*. 

His  comedy  of  The  Cloiids  feems  to  be  the  mod 
celebrated  of  all  his  works,  both  on  account  of  its 
feverity  and  the  mifchief  it  occafioned. 

It  is  by -many  believed  that  Aristophanes,  irt 
a  great  meafure,  occafioned  the  death  of  Socr  at  i  s. 
At  any  rate  that  poet  was  very  culpable  in  pub- 
licly accuiing  the  philofopher  of  impiety  in  his 
comedy  of  The  Clouds'^.    It  was  certainly  his  moft 


*  Madame  DacIer,  of  whom  Athstoptianes  feems  to  have 
been  a  prodigious  favourite,  fays  in  her  preface  to  the  tranflation  of 
his  works,  that  his  ridicule  of  Cleg  was  fo  favourably  received  by 
the  Athenians,  that  they  caft  flowers  upon  chc  head  of  the  author  and 
Carried  him  through  the  flrcets  with  the  moft  unbounded  applaufc." 
They  alfo,  fhc  tells  us,  arid  fh?  feems' to  have  taken  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  be  certain  of  the  fact,  made  a  decree  that  he  iliould  be  Iio- 
nourcd  with  a  crown  of  the  f<icrcd  olive  tree  in  the  citadel,  as  adif« 
tuKtion  of  the  higlicft  nature  that  could  be  paid  to  a  citizen. 

t  Madame  Dacier  tranOatdd  tliis  comedy  ;  and,  not  contented 
with  that,  is  fald  to  have  read  it  over  two  hu  jdied  times,  and  every 
tin\e  with  freih  pleafure.  Socrates  was  a  man  of  inotFenfive  and 
irreproachable  manners  t  he  difapprovtd  of  the  licentioufnefs  of  the 
comic  poets,  both  m  their  writings  and  in  their  conduct : — For  thia 
he  was  thouijht  a  proper  object  of  fatire  :  for  thi»  Aristophanes 
became  the  terror  of  virtue,  and  the  idle  of  Athens  and  Madams 
Dacier. 
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celebrated  piece,  and,  therefore,  it  is  fuppofed  he 
had  fome  ftrong  inducement  to  take  fo  much  pains 
with  it.  Tliis  is  faid  to  be  the  hiftory  ojf  the  tranf- 
action. 

Anytus  and  his, party  left  no  method  untried 
to  compafs  the  deftruction  of  Socrates.  But  they 
feared  the  Athenians,  who  loved  him,  would  revolt 
at  any  ouverte  meafures;  they,  therefore,  had  re- 
courfe  to  llratagem,  to  execute  which  they  em- 
ployed Aristophanes.  This  artful  and  habile 
fatirift,  v.'ho  knew  fo  well  to  apply  his  arguments 
that  they  never  failed  of  their  full  force,  undertook 
the  tafk.  He  had  long  looked  on  the  aullere  manixers 
of  Socrates  as  a  fit  fubject  on  which  to  employ 
the  gall  that  diftilled  from  his  pen.  He  accufed  him 
ill  the  open  theatre  of  being  an  eloquent  feducer, 
who,  by  the  charms  of  his  language  and  the 
witchery  of  his  arguments,  was  fpecioufly  capable 
of  reconciling  every  poflible  contradiction.  That, 
through  the  medium  of  this  winning  deceit,  he  had 
deluded  the  people  and  broached  the  moft  dan- 
gerous doctrines ;  that  he  defpifed  the  gods,  and  in- 
fpired  all  thofe  who  liftened  to  him  with  errors, 
tendmg  to  produce  the  moft  ferious  and  alarmin<y 
confequences. 

Aristophanes   played  upon  the  fubject  with 
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the  fame  glare  of  falfe  reafoning  of  which  he  had 
accufed  Socrates;  and,  while  he  laboured  to 
make  it  appear  that  another  had  impofed  upon  them, 
his  own  impofition  was  but  too  fuccefsful.  The 
Athenians  had  not  the  fmalleft  expectation  that  any 
one  would  dare  to  broach  fuch  bold  acculations, 
and,  therefore,  at  firft,  felt  fome  refentment;  but 
being  naturally  diftruftful  of  all  diftinguilhed  and 
extraordinary  men,  this  comedy  began  to  gain 
ground ;  and  at  length,  for  prejudice  knows  not 
where  to  ftop,  became  more  celebrated  than  any 
thing  that  had  been  exhibited  in  Greece. 

It  cannot,  however,  but  be  allowed,  that  though 
5II  the  ancients  admired  Aristophanes  for  the 
true  attic  elegance  of  his  ftyle,  and  though  the 
moderns  have  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  very  often 
they  knew  not  why,  yielded  a  blind  obedience  to 
the  ancients,  yet  it  were  better  that  Aristo- 
phanes had  never  lived,  or  that  he  had  employed 
his  talents  to  worthier  purpofes;  for,  however  he 
might  have  been  admired  by  St.  Chrysostom,  who 
always  laid  him  under  his  pillow  when  he  went  to 
bed;  however  Scaliger  may  infift  that  no  one 
ought  to  judge  of  the  Attic  dialect  who  had  not 
Aristophanes  at  his  fingers  ends;  however  Frist 
CHLiN  may  have  entered  the  lift?  witj^.  |*lutarcw 
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in  his  dcFifiice ;  however  Rymer  may  have  bee^ 
enchanted  with  "  his  {fiange  fetches,  his  lucky  ftarts, 
his  odd  inventions,  his  wild  turns,  returns  and  coun- 
ter turns,"  finilhing  his  rhapfody  by  the  anti-climax 
of  comparing  him  to  the  mad  Rabelais;  and,  to 
briirg  up  the  rear  refpectably,  however  Madame 
Pacier  might  have  affected  to  receive  fo  much 
rapturous  delight  from  that  wit  w  hich  had  been  the 
death  of  a  man  who  was  an  honour  to  his  country-; 
yet  the  more  poignant  his  wit,  the  more  brilliant  his 
genius,  and  the  more  confummate  his  judgment ;  his 
indifcriminate  exercife  of  thofe  talents ;  his  wickedly 
and  wantonly  confounding  Socrates  with  Cleo, 
and  thereby  preverting  the  principles  of  morality; 
his  parodying  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  turning 
into  ridicule  the  works  of  thofe  admirable  writers, 
the  fludy  of  whofe  lives  had  been  to  make  their 
fellow  citizens  honeft  and  honourable;  and,  thereby 
eftablifhing,  ftampt  with  the  confequence  of  his  au- 
thority, to  which  the  people  were  accuftoraed  to 
look  up  to  as  a  fiat,  a  criterion  for  meaner  writers 
to  ridicule  every  thing  noble  and  worthy ;  thefe, 
however  they  may  eltablifli  his  re})utation  as  a 
writer,  muft  deftroy  it  as  a  member  of  focicty; 
and,  whatever  opinion  may  be  enteitained  of  his 
yrit,  a  mod  defpicable  otie  muft  be  formed  of  hii 
piorals. 
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Aristophanes  is  faid  to  have  wntten*above 
fifty  comedies,  eleven  of  which  are  extant,  and  fome 
of  them  are  printed  in  different  languages.  Ma- 
dame Dacier,  with  all  her  admiration  of  him, 
feems  to  have  thought  only  two  worthy  of  felection, 
which  arc  PliUus,  and  The  Clouds ;  thefe  fhe  pub- 
liflied  with  critical  notes,  and  an  examination  of 
them  according  to  the  rules  of  the  theatre. 

We  know  nothing  of  when  or  where  Aristo- 
phanes died,  fo  that  all  his  extraordinary  fortune 
happened  to  him  in  his  life  time. 

After  Aristophanes  the  middle  comedy  gra- 
dually declined ;  for  as  the  wits  that  came  after  hini 
had  not  the  merit  to  imitate  him  in  his  bold  and 
fatirical  ftyle  of  writing,  their  minor  abilities  na- 
turally turned  to  the  falfe  and  feeble  parts  of  his 
works,  in  which  he  difhonoured  his  genius  by  pityful 
parodies  of  writings,  infinitely  more  valuable  to  the 
caufe  of  truth  and  literature  than  his  own. 

It  was,  however,  the  fate  of  Greece  that  the 
ftage  fhould  be  once  more  refcued  from  barbarifm. 
Menander,  who  was  born  at  Athens,  in  the  third^ 
year  of  the  hundred  and  ninth  Olympiad,  intro- 
duced ihe   new   comedy,  and  thereby  refined  an 
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art  that  had  been  exercifed  for  fifty  years  with 
the  moil  unbridled  profligacy  and  licentioufnefs. 
His  incomparable  merit  quickly  fpread  his  name 
to  the  remoteft  nations.  Pliny  fays,  that  the 
kings  of  Egypt  and  Macedon  gave  a  noble 
proof  of  ihe'ir  admiration  of  him,  by  fending 
ambafladors,  and  even  fleets,  to  bring  him  to 
their  courts;  but  Menander  was  too  much  of 
a  philofopher  to  be  tempted  by  the  promifes  of 
the  great. 

The  time  continuing,  however  corrupt,  his  coun-^ 
trymen  denied  him  that  merit  which  he  was  allowed 
by  flrangers,  and.  therefore,  eftabliflied,  in  his  favour, 
the  ftrongeft  poflible  proof  of  his  fuperior  genius. 
This  contumely  he  pitied  and  forgave  ;  and  though, 
through  the  ignorance  and  partiality  of  the  judges, 
he  often  faw  the  prize  awarded  to  Philemon,  a 
miferable  cotcmporary  poet ;  he  bore  it  with  per- 
fect indifference,  the  only  notice  he  ever  took  of 
it  being  when  he  afked  Philemon  whether  he  did 
not  blulh  to  wear  the  laurel, 

Menander  is  faid  to  have  written  above  a 
hundred  comedies,  which  are  all  unfortunately  loft. 
We  can  only  come  at  his  works,  therefore,  through 
Terence,  who  bogrowed  four   plays    from    hira^ 
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though  fome    fay  fix,  which  are  allowed  to  have 
loft  much  of  their  original  fpirit. 

We  know,  therefore,  but  little  of  MbNANDER, 
but  that  little  may  ferve  to  give  an  exalted  idea  of 
his  reputation.  He  feems  to  have  been  in  comedy 
what  Euripides  was  in  tragedy.  The  old  rhe- 
toricians recommend  his  works  as  the  true  and  per- 
fect patterns  of  every  thiug  beautiful  and  graceful 
in  public  {peaking.  Ouintilian  advifes  an  ora- 
tor to  feek  in  Menander  for  copioufnefs  of  in- 
vention, for  elegance  of  expreflion,  and  all  that  uni- 
verfal  genius  which  is  able  to  accommodate  itfelf 
to  perfons,  things  and  affections. 

Men  ander's  wonderful  talent  of  portraying -na- 
ture in  every  condition,  and  under  every  accident 
of  life,  occajfioned  that  memorable  quellion  of  Ar- 
istophanes the  grammarian :  "OhMENANDEa! 
Oh  nature  !  which  of  you  have  copied  the  works  of 
the  other."  Ovid,  and  Plutarch,,  have  paid 
the  tribute  of  praife  to  his  reputation,  but  CitsAR, 
in  calling  Terence  a  half  Men  ander,  has  feemed 
to  give  a  critical  idea  of  his  exellence  by  allowing 
him  double  the  merit  of  the  Roman  poet,  whofe 
extraordinary  value  as  a  writer  he  is  recording  at 
die  minute  he  makes  the  remark. 
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Menander  died  in  the  third  year  of  the  hun- 
dred and  twenty-fecond  Olympiad  ;  and,  after  him 
there  is  nothing  worthy  to  be  related  of  the  dra- 
matic art  in  Greece. 
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CHAP.   VI. 

ACTORS,  AND  THE   CONCLUSION  OF  THE  GRECIAN 
THEATRE. 


Actor  s  \vere  held  in  honourable  eftp.em  in  G  r  e  e c  e  ; 
but  this  is  only  faying  that  the  Greeks  honoured  all 
thofe  whofe  purfuits  \yere  ftimulated  by  any  nnerit- 
orious  emulation. 

I  fhall,  however,  premife,  that  the  arts  which 
flourifhed  in  perfection  at  Athens  were  little 
known  orrelifhed  in  Sparta,  ar)d  it  cannot  but  be 
confidered  as  remarkable,  that  the  Greeks,  who 
were,  in  fact,  but  one  people,  fhould  be  divided  into 
two  kingdoms  merely  froiti  manncrsj  habits,  and 
modes  of  thinking. 

This,  however,  taken  one  way,  may  tell  to  ih& 
honour  of  the  Spartans.  Their  manners  were  fo 
auderc,  and  their  conduct  fo  exact,  that  they  re- 
jected every  thing  fupcrfluous;  and  though  amufe- 
ments,  poetry  and  muhc  in  particular,  were  but 
little  encouraged  among  them,  yet,  fuch  as  they  had 
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a  tafte  for,  confiftcd  of  pure  fimpHcity  and  digni- 
fied exprcffion.  Terpanper,  who  was  boili  a 
poet  and  a  mufician,  Pindar  and  other  eminent 
men,  though  not  Spartans,  were  admired  in 
Sparta* 

Any  thing  but  the  mere  fentiment  in  mufic  and 
poetry,  and  its  force  and  influence  on  the  mind,  the 
Lacedemonians  rejected.  Even  when  Lycurg us 
inllituted  the  fenate  of  thirty,  including  the  two 
kings,  they  met  in  the  open  air,  under  an  idea  tliat 
a  hall,  or  building  of  any  kind,  prepared  for  the 
purpofe,  might  amufe  the  attention  with  fuch  trifles 
as  pictures,  or  fl^atutes,  and  fplendid  ornaments,  in- 
ilead  of  occupying  it  on  fubjects  relative  to  the  ge- 
neral welfare. 

Theatres,  in  like  manner,  were  difcouraged. 
Agesilaus,  who  reigned  in  Sparta  forty-one 
years,  held  the  theatre  in  contempt.  One  day 
Callipedes,  a  celebrated  Greek  tragedian,  ap- 
proached Agesilaus  and  paid  his  refpects  to  him, 
and  having  waited  a  confiderable  time  in  expectation 
that  fome  honourable  notice  would  be  taken  of  him, 
faid,  at  laft,  "  Do  you  not  know  me  Sir?"  The 
king  looking  at  him  with  a  contemptuous  difdain 
faid,  "  Are  you  not  Callipedes  the  ftage  player?" 
Another  time    Agesilaus   was   aflied  to   hear  n 
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n)imic  who  imitated  the  nightingale   to  perfection. 

"No,"    faid  he,   "I   have .  h^^_r4  tk^i;  ^^g^^^"S^^^ 
herfelf."  .,',:,*' 

.  Nay,  this  diflikc,  or  rather  feverity  of  manners, 
extended  even  to  their  (laves.  When  ,the  Thebans' 
invaded  Laconia,  they  took  prifoners  a  number 
of  the    Helotes,  whom  they   ordered   to  fing   the, 

odes  of   TeR  PANDER,  AlEMON,  or  SpENDON9it)ll5.; 

Lacedemonian;  but  they  excufed  themfelves,  fay?- 
ing,  that  it  was  forbidden  by  their  mafters  *. 

But  if  the  dramatic  art  was  flighted  in  Sparta, 
it  was  carefled  with  eijthufiafm  in  Athens  ;  and, 
indeed,  in  all  the  cquntries.  into  which  the  Grecians - 
penetrated.     Every  general  of  any   eminence  had 
in  his  camp  his  poets,  his   muficians,  and  his  de-<- 
clamers.       In    the    gamp    of    A^-exai^der,    He^j 
phestiam  gave  to  JLvius,  the  muficiafl,  ,the  quaf^ 
ters  deftined  for  Eumenes;  whq,  thus  affronted,', 
complained  to  Alej^andeii,  and  faid  that  l^e  faw 


*  Phtyrnis,  the  mufician,  added  two  firings  to  the  harp,  making' 
them  in.  all  nine.  Thcfe  two  ftrings^  wer^  ^fterwaixis  taken  away,, 
bpt  TiMpTHEAN,  the  famous  ^ithyraraljic  p9«t  fnd  mufician,  ex^ 
tended  the  number  of  ftrinfjs  to  twelve.  He  was^  however,  feverely 
punifhed  by  the  rigid  Spartans,  under  aiji  idea  that  luxury  of  fovin<J-" 
\vould  effeminate  the  people, . 
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plainly  the  beft  way  to  acquire  promotion  would 
be  to  throw  away  their  arms  and  Iciirn  to  pky  upon* 
the  flute,  or  turn  tragedian. 

•■'Indeed,  Alexander,  proud  as  he  was,  con- 
fidered  it  no  degradation  to  countenance  actors, 
and  even  to  plare  a  confidence  inf  them.  Having  an 
opinion  of  the  wit  and  readincfs,  nay  the  difcrerion 
and  honour  oI^Thessalus  the  actor,  he  fent  him  on 
an.embafy  to  Pexodorus,  the  Perfian  governor 
in  Caria*,  to  break  off  a  match  between  the  eldeil 
daughter  of  that  chief  and  Ariose  us. 

'  At  Alexander's  return  to  Phcenecia  from 
E6ypt,  the  people  at  the  facrifices  were  entertained 
with  mufic,  and  dancing;  and  tragedies  were  al fo 
performed  with  the  greateft  magnificence.  Befides 
the  perfons  ufually  chofen  by  lot  from  the  tribes  to 
conduct  thofe  exhibitions,  Nicocreon,  king  of 
Salamis,  and  PAsicftAT£.%  king  of  Soli,  parti- 
cularly diflinguifhcd  themfelves  upon  this  occafion. 
Pasi  crates  rifked  the  victory  upon  At  hen  odor  us 
the  actor,  and  Nicocreon  upon  Thessalus.  Al- 
exander intercfted  himfclf  mofl  anxioufly  in  be-- 
half  of  the  latter.  He  did  riot,  however,  left  the 
affembly  fliould  be  biaffed,.  declare  in  his  favour 
till  Athenodorus  was  proclaimed  victor  by  all 
the   fuffragcs;  when  he'  ejlclaimed,  that   he   com- 
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n^ended  the  judges  for  what  they  had  done,  but  that' 
he  would  have  given  half  his  kingdom  rather  than 
have  feen  Thessalus  conquered. 

Alexander  had  an  opportunity  afterwards  of . 
fhewing  how  unprejudiced  his  mind  was.  When 
the  fame  Athenodorus  was  fined  by  the  Athenians^ 
for  not  making  his  appeafance  on  the  ftage  at  the 
feafts  of  Bacchus,  he  entreated  Alexander  to 
intercede  for  him;  who,  though  he  did  not  chofe  to 
write  in  his  favour,  paid  the  fine. 

Another  time  Lycon,  the  actor,  a  native  of 
ScARPHiA,  finding  that  his  performance  delighted 
Alexander,  infinuated  adroitly  in  his  part,  that 
he  was  in  neceffity  for  ten  talents.  Alexander. 
Uughed  at  the  •  conceit,  and  ordered  the  actor  what 
he  fo  ingenioufly  demanded. 

But  the  inftances  of  admiration  in  which  the 
talents  ^nd  conduct  of  the  Grecian  actors  were 
held  are  innumerable.     We  have  already. feeb  that 

^SCHYLUS,    SoPHOCLESj    arid    jEulR^tPtDES^    wcrc- 

all  actors,  and,  indeed,  fo  were  moft  of  the  Grecian 
dramatic  writers.    JHad  nof  ARistdPHA>iES  been 
an  excellent  actor,  the  wbrM  would  have  loft  the] 
Jiateful  character  of  Cleo. 

Thus  declamation  at  Athens  wail  the  criteripn 
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of  oratory.  Polus,  an  actor,  had  lofl  his  only,' 
child,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  he  was  on  that.; 
day  to  perform  a  part  which  had  an  incident  fimilar , 
to  his  own  fituation.  To  render  his  grief  more 
lively  and  natural,  he  took  an  urn  containing  the 
afhes  of  his  fon,  which  fo  wrought  upon  his  feeU- 
jugs  that  he  drew  tears  from  the  whole  aliembly. 

In  fhort,  declamation  was  eftcemcd  a  great  re-i 
quihte  toward^  obtaining  a  rani<.  in  public  life.   The  .- 
firll  men  of  Athen.s  did  not  difdain  to.practife  it.,- 
Neverthelefs  actors  were  not  permitted  to  judge  of 
the  merit  of  public  entertainments. 

•     'When    Demosthenes   complained    that   the. 
word  orators   were  heard   in   the  roflrum  in  pre-; 
ference  to  him,  Satyrus,  the  actor,  to  fliew   him, 
how  much,  grace,  dignity,  and  action   add  to  "the; 
celebrity  of  a  public  man,  repeated  to  him  fcveral 
paffages   from  Sophocles   and  Euripides,   with 
which   Demosthenes  was    fo    captivated  that   he, 
ever  afterwards  modelled  his  eloquence  from  the 
example  of  the  bell  actors*.. 

We  have  now    feen  that   the  dramatic  art  is 
traceable  in  Greece  to  TnESEust.     That  it  gra- 

*  We  fliall  fee  more  of  this  when,  we  get  among  the  Romans. 
'  t  Theseuj,.  after  he  had  defcrted  Adriadne,  in  return  fo^ 
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dually  came  forward  till  it  was  perfected  by  JEscuv- 
Lus;  that  the  admirable  talents  of  ^schylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  were  fuperior,  when 
the  infancy  of  the  drama  is  conhdered,  to  any  trium- 
virate fince  that  time ;  that  this  great  compact  once 
broken,  comedy,  particularly  in  the  hands  of  Ar- 
■  isTOPHANEs',  degenerated  into  licentioufnefs  ;  and 
that  the  incomparable  talents  of  Menandkr  came 
too  late  to  fave  the  linking  intcrell  of  the  Itage. 

It  remains  now  only  to  fay,  that  from  the  pare* 
dies  of  the  tragic  writers,  began  by  Aristophan  es, 
and  awkwardly  imitated  by  his  cotemporaries  and 
(ucceflbrs,  fprung  mimes,  farces,  and  the  grofTeft 
buffoonery*;  and,  though  the  Grecian  theatre  ftill 

her  having  given  liim  the  cUie  to  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  by  which 
means  he  conquered  the  Minotaur,  put  in  at  Dei.os,  where  he  fa- 
crificed  to  Apollo,  firfl  having  dedicated  a  ftatue  of  Venvs,  which 
Jie  had  received  as  a  prefent  from  Ariadnk.  This  ceremony, 
or  dance,  by  various  invoUitions  and  evohitions,  refemblcd  the 
labyrinth,  and  was,  therefore,  called  the  Csane,  in  imitation  of 
that  bird,  which,  in  its  flight  always  takes  a  circular  direction. 
Theseus  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  pleafed  with  it,  that  he  inftituted 
games  at  Delus,  where  began  the  cuftom  of  giving  a  palm  to  the 
victor. 

•  When  the  Athentan  theatre,  by  the  introduction  of  puerili- 
ties, loft  its  honour,  it  loll  its  confequence,  and  degenerated  in  credit 
as  it  degenerated  in  vjrtne.  What  then  fliall  we  fay  whenwccon- 
fider  that  the  fame  abufes  which  procured  the  difgrace  of  the  Ort' 
iiiiia  ftage,  Ihould  enfiirc  the  reputation  of  the  English. 
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kept  up  an  appearance  of  grcatnefs,  and  there  was 
ofLcn  forae  brilliancy  beamed  acrofs  the  hctroge- 
iicous  mafs  which  obfcured  that  truth  and  nature  to 
which  the  people  were  no  longer  fenfible ;  yet  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  public  exhibitions, 
vifibly  decreafed ;  till,  at  length,  the  fate  of  the 
(tage  loo  truly  foretold  the  fate  of  the  empire.  So 
.  certain  it  is  that  where  the  arts  are  redundant  they 
introduce  luxury,  and  fap  the  foundation  of  a 
ftate. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

ROMAN     THEATRfi, 

1?R0M  ITS  ORIGIN  TO  THE  TIME  Of  LTVIUS  AN- 
DRONTCUS. 


What  liature  was  to  the  Greeks  the  Greeks  were 
to  the  Romans*,  and  the  refemblance  is  remarkably 
perfect;  for^  as  the  Greeks  attained  a  fplendid 
degree  of  perfection  by  a  clofe  imitation  of  nature^ 
the  Romans  never  arrived  to  any  diftinguifhed  per- 
fection becaiife  they  imitated  man.  But,  indeed, 
in  greatncfs  of  foul  and  llrength  of  mind  they  were 
in  every  thing  infinitely  below  the  Greeks.  A  peo- 
ple whofe  luxury  was  to  enjoy  a  fpectacle  of  gla- 
diators were  little  calculated  to  liftert  to  lectures  of 


*  It  is  remarkable,  but  by  no  means  aftonifhing,  that  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  all  nations,  in  proportion  as  civilization  extended 
itfelf ;  for  we  may  go  on  and  fay  that  what  the  Greeks  were  to  the 
French,  the  French  wcie  to  iis.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that 
the  dramatic  art  has  gradually  declined  fmce  the  time  of  the  Greeks; 
for  the  French  improved  upon  the  Romans,  and  we  have,  in  jzreat 
meafurc,  improved  upon  the  French;  but  it  follows,  neverthelefs, 
that  if ^scHVLUs,  Sophocles,  Euripidis,  and  MtNANDtR, 
had  never  been  born,  the  theatre  might  at  this  moment  have  retained 
its  original  barbarity. 
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truth  and  morality.  The  ferocious  Romans  were 
always  rather  terrible  than  great ;  and  the  mind  ac- 
commodates itlclf  ill  to  a  belief  that  the  fame  men 
could  attend  with  any  degree  of  pleafure,  or  in- 
tereft,  to  whatever  inculcated  the  mild  duties  of 
clemency  and  beneficence;  who,  in  cold  blood, 
could  murder  their  defencelefs  fovereign  at  the  foot 
of  the  capitol. 

All  writers  agree  that  the  Romans  arrived  tg  jip 
degree  of  perfection  in  either  literature  or  the  arts, 
and,  in  particular,  the  ftage^  but  as  they  copied  the 
Greeks,  and  that  even  of  the  ftage,  their  copies  are 
faint  indeed.  The  pompous  and  phlegmatic 
Seneca,  falfely  called  the  Tragic  Poe^,  with  his 
fettered  and  dependant  ftyle,  lagged  far  behind  the 
Greek  triumvirate.  The  cold  Terence,  though 
full  of  nature  and  grace,  imprinted  nothing  on  the 
mind  congenial  to  the  Roman  character.  The  fub- 
jects  were  Greek,  but  they  were  enfeebled  and 
fpiritlefs;  and  only  ferved  to  excite  regret  in  thofe 
who  knew  how  to  tafte  the  mufe  of  Men  and  er. 

The  Romans  were  nearly  four  hundred  years 
without  any  fceriic  reprefentations;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed  that  they  were  fo  long  without  any  fort  of 
poetry,  or  that  fome  felf-born  amufement  did  not 
manifell  itfelf  with  them  as  it  did  with  the  Greeks; 
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on  the  contrary  monfters  of  this  defcription  were 
born  and  nurfed  by  fcafts  and  debauches.  Their 
firft  poetiy,  which  was  called  Saturnine  and  Fefci- 
nine  was  hard  and  crude,  reCembling  rather  profe 
in  cadence  than  meafured  verfe.  In  other  refpects 
it  was  full  of  grofs  raillery^  and  fung  by  perfons 
Vho  accompanied  it  with  geftures  and  poftures  the 
inoft  indecent  and  lafcivious. 

This  barbarous  fluff  gave  place  to  raillery  morfr 
refined ;  but  which,  however,  became  fo  fevere  and 
farcaflic,  that  thofe  at  whom  it  was  levelled,  not 
liking  thefe  fort  of  jefls,  retorted  the  kindnefs 
manually;  till,  at  length,  it  caufed  fo  much  mifchicf 
that  a  law  was  made  which  condemned  to  death 
•  any  perfon  who  in  their  verfes  flioujd  wound  the 
reputation  of  his  neighbour.  This  law  was  made 
in  the  three  hundred  and  fecond  year  of  Rome  ;  a 
certain  proof  that  this  licentioufnefs  had  obtained 
and  that  they  had  grown  futhciently  civilized  at  that 
time  to  fupprels  it. 

This  reform  l^flcd  a  hundred  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  a  public  calamity  induced  them  to 
ieize  every  opportunity  to  appeafe  the  anger  of 
Heaven;  and  thus  fcafts  in  honour  of  the  gods  be- 
came, after  a  time,  theatrical  performances, 
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Thefe  were,  however,  according  to  Titus  Livy, 
irregular  (ketches  made  up  wholly  of  imitation. 
Baladines,  who  came  from  Tuscany,  danced 
to  the  found  of  the  flute,  and  exhibited  a  number 
of  rude  gellures  and  attitudes  in  the  manner  of  that 
country.  This  amufement  was  received  with  the 
warmeft  applaufe,  and  after  repeated  trials  and  im-* 
provements  it  became  more  endurable.  Regular 
troops  named  HiPtrions,  becaufe  in  the  Tufcan 
language  a  baladine  is  called  Hiller,  performed 
complete  pieces  entitled  Satires^  in  which  the  ac- 
tors and  the  fpectators  joined  promifcuoudy. 

Thefe  kjnd  of  farces  continued  about  a  hundred 
?ind  twenty  years;  when  the  poet  Andronicus, 
about  the  time  Aratus  called  in  Atigonou  s  from 
Macedonia,  which  proved  the  ruin  of  Greece, 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  death 
of  -^scHYLUs,  and  about  a  hundred  and  eighty 
years  after  the  death  of  Sophocles  and  Euri- 
pides, brought  forward  the  firft  perfect  dramatic 
piece  in  Rome. 
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CHAP.    VIII. 

LIVIUS  ANDRONTCUS,  PACUVIUS,  ACCIUS  *,  AND 
SENECA,  AND  THE  PROGRESS  OF  TRAGEDY  IN 
ROME. 


i^NDRONicus,  furnamed  Livius,  becaufebe  ob- 
tained hivS  freedom  through  Livius  Salinator, 
to  whole  children  he  was  preceptor,  was  a  native  of 
Greece.  It  is  faid,  that  defpairing  of  any  im- 
provement in  the  Roman  Theatre,  he  fung  his 
pieces  in  the  manner  of  his  predecefTors ;  but  one 
day  as  he  was  furrounded  by  the  populace,  be- 
ing extremely  fatigued,  he  called  in  the  afliilance 
of  a  flave,  who  relieved  him  while  he  fetched 
breath.  The  flave,  however,  not  acquitting  him- 
feif  to  the  fatisfaction  of  his  mafter,  he  expoftulated 
with  him  ;  upon  this  the  fpectators,  fuppofing  their 
altercation  to  be  a  part  of  the  piece,  were  lo  en- 
tertained with  it  that  fi-om  thence  dialogue  was 
adopted. 


*  Livius  Andronicus,  Pacuvius,  and  Accius,  were  the 
earlicft  poets  in  Rome.  Horace  gives  to  Livius  the  reputation 
of  invention,  to  Pacuvius  the  merit  of  regularity,  and  to  Accihs 
^e  advantage  of  fublimity. 
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It  is  much  more  probable  that  being  himfelf 
a  Greek,  and  having  efcaped  from  the  wreck  of 
the  Grecian  theatre,  Livius  bore  away  with  him 
fuch  part  of  its  treafure  as  the  ftorm  had  fpared ; 
and,  as  a  fit  opportunity  for  his  purpofe  occurred 
at  the  end  of  the  firR  Punic  war,  when  the  Temple 
of  Janus  was  fliut  for  the  fecond  time  fmce  the 
foundaticm  of  Rome,  and  when  the  Romans  were 
in  friendfliip  with  all  the  world,  he  took  his  mea.- 
furcs  ;  and,  in  pity  to  the  wretched  ftate  of  tlieir  dra- 
ma, ventured  to  innovate  upon  a  more  rational  tafte. 

This  he  did  to  fo  good  a  purpofe,  that,  certainly, 
for  a  time,  the  Romans  rejected  all  their  former 
rude  and  impure  dramatic  cuftoms;  and,  under  the 
tuition  of  Andronicus,  determined  to  regulate 
their  tafte  on  the  Grecian  model;  indeed  it  will  be 
difficult  to  controvert,-  that  through  Andronicus 
and  Enn^us,  whom  Suetonius  tells  us  were 
half  Greeks,  the  caufe  of  literature  at  this  favour- 
able period  became  completely  eftabliflied. 

Whatever  the  merit  of  Andronicus  might 
have  been,  except  giving  to  Roman  tafte  Grecian 
refinement,  is  very  uncertain.  He  is  fpoken  of  in 
general  only  collaterally;  and  but  for  Eknius, 
with  whom  he  is  often  coupled,  and  who,  fome  tra- 
gedies tranflated  from  the  Greek  excepted,  has.  no 
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right  to  be  confidered  as  a.  dramatic  poet,  we  fliould 
know  very  little  about  his  particular  talents.  'Tis 
certain,  however,  that  Andronicus  turned  the 
tide  of  opinion  for  a  time,  but  the  Romans,  ever 
changeable,  at  la(l  grew  tired  of  tragedy  ;  which, 
having  fi)r  fome  time  undergone  a  fufpenlion,  was 
at  laft  reftored  by  Pacu  vius. 

It  is  not  exactly  afcertained  when  Pacu vi us 
was  born,  but  he  flourilhed,  as  a  tragic  poet  in 
Rome,  about  fixty  years  after  Andronicus  firft 
began  to  be  known;  and,  if  it  be  true,  what  fome 
contend,  tragedy  had  ftill  a  fmack  of  its  parent 
ftock,  for  he  is  faid  to  have  been  the  grandfon  of 
Enn  I  us. 

Pacuvi us,  however,  though  he  reftored  tra- 
gedy, as  far  as  the  fluctuating  manners  of  the  Ro- 
mans would  admit,  certainly  did  little  more,  for  we 
know  of  nothin'g  he  produced  of  any  celebrity  ; 
and,  though  he  fuccefsfuly  kept  the  Grecian  tafte 
afloat,  and  thus  regulated  the  wild  and  extravagant 
fallies,  which,  in  fpight  of  the  bed  care  pervaded 
the  Roman  fpectacles;  yet,  Accius  feems  to  have 
reaped  that  harveft  of  reputation  which  Andko- 
Nicus  and  Pacuvi  us  had  fo  carcfully-fown*. 

•  Pacuvius  was  properly  by  protellion  a  painter;  and  we  are 
informed  tlut  his  productions,  ia  tliis  way,  had  confidcrjble  merit. 
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Accius  was  born  in  the  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
third  year  of  Rome.  He  became  a  fort  of  difciplc 
of  Pacuvius,  who  brought  his  laft  piece  on  the 
flagc  in  the  very  year  that  Accius  produced  his 
firlt.  By  the  advice  of  Pacuvius  he  kept  to  thofe 
fubjects  which  had  been  already  brought  forward  on 
the  Athenian  ftage.  Not  that  he  confined  himfelf 
entirely  to  thefe,  for  he  wrote  one  piece,  the  ftory  of 
which  was  Roman,  and  it  related  to  the  expuUion 
of  the  Tarquins.  It  was  called  Brutus.  We  are 
alfo  informed  that  he  wrote  comedies,  but  we  know 
nothing  of  their  titles. 

What,  however,  fccms  to  have  given  Accius 
more  reputation  and  confequence  than  any  thing 
clfe,  was  the  verfes  he  wrote  in  praife  of  Decimus 
Brutus,  who  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  for  his 
victories  in  Spain  ;  and,  who  was  fo  charmed  upon 
this  occafion  with  Acci  us,  that  he  had  the  verfes  in- 
fcribed  at  the  entrances  of  thofe  temples  which  he 
caufed  to  be  erected  out  of  the  fpoils  of  the  van- 
quifhed ;  and  thus  we  have  Brutus's  word,  fo 
flattered,  that  Accius  was  an  excellent  poet. 

As  Accius  pafTed  through  Tarentura,  in  his  way 

Pmn  Y  tells  us  in  particular  that  he  painted  the  entire  decorations  of 
a  Temple  of  Hercules  in  a  maiterly  manner.  It  is  ftill  poflible 
that  he  might  being  an  active  dramatic  writer. 
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to  Asia,  he  paid  a  vifit  to  Pacuvius,  and  read  to 
him  his  tragedy  of  Aireus,  which,  by  the  advice  of 
his  old  mafter,  he  had  copied  from  the  Greek.  Pa- 
cuvius  told  him  that  his  ftyle  was  elevated,  but  that 
it  was  rude.  "  I  dont  blufh  at  that,"  faid  Ace i us, 
"  it  will  teach  me  to  write  better  hereafter;  for  it 
''  is  with  genius  as  it  is  with  fruit.  Apples  that  are  at 
'•  firfl:  four  become  fweet  as  they  ripen,  while  thofe 
*'  which  are  unfeafonably  foft  and  difcolourcd  rot 
"  before  they  come  to  maturity." 

Certainly  Accius  has  been  cenfured  for  writing 
harfh  and  crude,  but  in  other  refpects  he  was  al- 
lowed to  have  had  confiderable  merit.  He  was 
held  in  fuch  refpect  that  an  actor  was  puniflied  for 
only  mentioning  his  name  on  the  ftage,  and  Va- 
lerius Maxim  us  tells  us,  that  when  Julius 
C/£SAR  entered  the  affembly  of  poets  Accius 
never  paid  him  the  homage  of  riling  to  receive 
him ;  not  that  he  meant  to  fail  in  refpect,  but  be- 
caufe  he  conlidered  that  the  fuperiority  lay  on 
the  hde  of  literature ;  and  becaufe,  in  fuch  an  af- 
fembly, the  queftion  was  not  whofe  title  was  the 
moflilluftrious  but  who  was  the  bed  writer. 

Accius  was  afl^ed  why  he  who  knew  fo  well 
how  to  enforce  fentiment  and  eloquence  m  his  tra- 
gedies did  not   plead.     "Becaufe,"  faid  he,    "at 
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the  theatre  I  make  them  fay  what  I  pleafc,  at 
the  bar  my  adverfaries  would  fay  what  I  fhould 
diflike." 

I  fhall  fum  up  Pacuvius  and  Accius  in  the 
yrords  of  Quintilian;  who  fays  that  thofe  il- 
luftrious  authors  united  in  their  tragedies,  greatnefs 
of  thought,  and  energy  of  ftyle ;  and,  fOr  the  reft, 
if  they  have  not  expanded  more  grace  through 
their  works,  and  carried  them  to  a  higher  degree 
of  perfection,  the  fault  was  in  the  time  when  they 
wrote  and  not  in  them. 

It  is  not  at  this  moment  decided  whether  the 
beft  Roman  tragedies,  which  are  attributed  to  an 
author  of  the  name  of  Seneca,  are  written  by 
Seneca,  the  philofopher,  or  him,  who  for  dif- 
tinction,  is  called  Seneca  the  Tragic  Poet.  Justus 
Lipsius,  and  Erasmus,  give  it  in  favour  pf  the 
philofopher.  Ennius,  however,  infifts  that  he 
wrote  only  the  firft  four,  his  brother,  the  tragic 
poet,  three,  and  that  the  other  three  are  written  by 
three  different  authors  y  but  this  difpute  ha;>  given 
rife  to  a  hundred  conjectures,  till,  at  length,  ga- 
thering as  it  has  gone,  Father  Brumoy  will  have 
it  that  neither  of  the  Senegas  had  any  hand  in  thefe 
pieces,  but  that  they  were  written  by  an  anonymous 
author,  who  concealed  his  own  name  to  fubftitute 
one  much  more  celebrate^  in  literature. 
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The  probability  is,  that  they  had  both  a  con. 
cern  in  them.  All  the  biographers  of  Seneca, 
the  philofopher,  agree  that  he  wrote  four  tragedies  ; 
thefe  his  brother  might  have  fathered,  and  he  might 
alfo  have  been  affifted  in  the  compofition  of  the 
reft ;  but  the  other,  being  occupied  in  ftudies  of  a 
more  fublime  nature,  he  might  have  conceived  it 
improper  to  enter  the  lids  on  a  fubject  that  would 
not  only  have  enticed  him  from  his  other  purfuits, 
but  have  involved  him  in  inconvenient  cori- 
troverfies. 

Leaving  this  point,  howeverj  as  it  ever  will 
remain  undecided,  let  us  examine  the  tragedies 
them  felves ;  which_,  though  they  were  in  places 
heavy,  turgid,  and  inflated,  have  many  true  beau- 
ties; proving  that  if  tafte  was  facrificed  in  them,  it 
■was  as  in  others,  a  facrifice  to  the  times. 

Nero,  whofe  ridiculous  pretenfions  to  works 
of  merit,  were  as  vain  as  his  genius  was  contempti- 
ble, gave  a  monftrous  and  fantaftic  air  to  all  objects 
around  him.  The  poets  took  the  fame  tone,  and 
Seneca  was  obliged  to  conform.  Again.  The 
extravagance  and  falfe  dignity  with  which  pieces 
were  at  that  time  reprefented  to  impofe  upon  the 
"people.  The  fubject  was  always  taken  from  re- 
ligion; gods  Were  brought  on  the  ftage;  and  it  was 
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impoffible  to  infert  too  much  bombaft  in  their  ex- 
prefllons.  The  eclat  introduced  into  the  mufic  of 
the  chorus,  the  marvellous  magnificence  of  the 
fcenes,  all,  to  be  of  a  piece,  went  prodigioufly  be- 
yond nature. 

It  was  neceflary  in  every  way  to  ftrike  the  pub- 
lic with  aftonifhment.  In  proportion  as  the  thea- 
tres were  enlarged,  fo  they  enlarged  the  figures  of 
the  actors*  They  walked  upon  liilts,  they  ufed  a 
porte-voice,  and  covered  their  faces  with  mafques 
which  refembled  thofe  characters  they  reprefented. 
All  this  was  necelfary  to  delude  a  nation  who 
panted-to  turn  now  and  then  from  the  horrible  pic- 
tures prelented  every  day  to  their  fight  by  that  un- 
natural and  infatiable  monfter  their  fovereign ;  who 
not  content  with  deflroying  an  infinite  number  of 
the  mod  illuftrious  citizens  of  Rome,  conniving  at 
poifoning  his  father,  attempting  to  drown  his  mo- 
ther, and  aflafinating  his  wife  and  his  brother,  to 
heap  up  the  meafure  of  his  abominable  crimes, 
facrificed  the  very  man  whom  he  had  compelled  to 
throw  this  veil  over  the  eyes  of  his  fubjects,  that 
they  might  be  diverted  from  the  juft  and  equita- 
ble revenge  which  at  length,  to  lave  their  iink- 
ing  honour,  became  the  reward  of  his  ignorant 
pride,  his  defpicable  cowardice,  and  his  diabolical 
cruelty. 
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Nf.ro  incorporated  the  natural  cruelty  of  his 
character  with  the  artificial  iubjects  on  the  ftage. 
If  a  poet  would  write  a  piece  to  plcafe  him  it  was 
impoflible  to  Ihed  too  much  blood.  This  monftrous 
mixture  of  barbarity  and  love  for  theatrical  re- 
prefentations  carried  him  to  the  mofl;  extravagant 
lengths.  He  inftituted  the  feafts  Juvenalia,  which 
were  celebrated  in  honour  of  his  mother,  at  the  very 
moment  that  he  meditated  her  deftruction.  The 
pomp  introduced  in  thcfe  is  inconceivable.  Nothing 
could  go  beyond  the  parade  except  the  vanity  with 
which  he  expofed  his  incorrigible  folly.  Among 
the  reft  he  offered  the  produce  of  his  chin,  when  he 
was  fhaved  for  the  firft  time,  to  Jupiter  Capito- 
LiNUS.  He  obliged  perfons  of  the  firft  dif- 
tinction  to  perform  different  parts.  He  himfelf 
fung  the  fable  of  At  is,  and  the  Bacchantes,  while 
BuRRHUs  and  Seneca  were  commanded  to  ex- 
cite the  fpeclarors  to  applaud. 

Suetonius  informs,  us,  that  when  Nero  per- 
formed on  the  ftage,  he  filled  his  hair  with  golden 
powder  to  refemblc  Apollo;  and  while  he  fung 
and  accompanied  himfelf  with  the  lyre,  the  fol- 
diers  with  the  point  of  the  fword  extorted  ap- 
plaufe  from  the  people. 

All  this  ferves  to  induce  a  belief,  that  however, 
the  ftoical  aufterity  and  gravity   of  Seneca  might 
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incline  him  to  be  filent  as  to  the  hand  he  had  in 
thofe  tragedies,  they  were  either  written  or  con- 
nived at  by  him ;  and  that  whatever  there  is  amifs  in 
them  he  was  compelled  to  admit,  and  whatever  ex- 
cellent fprung  from  his  own  genius. 

It  mild  be  allowed  that  they  contained,  in  places, 
fome  moft  admirable  morality.  In  the  chorufes,  in 
particular,  there  are  brilliant  fentences,  filled  with 
fuperb  images,  and  expreffed  in  beautiful  verfe. 
Upon  the  whole,  though  taken  altogether,  they  can- 
not ferve  as  patterns  for  dramatic  writing;  though 
the  admirers  of  the  great  ftoic  philofopher,  may  feel 
there  being  attributed  to  him  as  degrading  to  the  me- 
mory of  their  favourite ;  yet,  wi^h  all  their  faults,  and 
with  all  his  high  reputation,  they  contain,  clogged, 
perhaps,  and  fettered  with  unworthy  and  difgraceful 
paflages  impelled  by  the  glare  of  a  tyrant's  fal- 
chion, fentiments  which  might  legitimately  emanate 
from  the  foul  of  Seneca. 

There  were  other  tragic  poets  among  the  Ro- 
mans, but  we  know  very  little  of  them.  Marcus 
Attilius  v.Tote  tragedies,  but  his  ftyle  was  bar- 
barous, for  fo  Cicero  tells  us,  and  Lucinius 
calls  him  the  Iron  Poet. 

PuBLius  PoMPONius,  wlio  was  the  relation 
and  intimate  friend 'of  Fliny,  wrote  tragedies  at 
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the  time  of  the  emperor  Clau  dius  who  very  much 
admired  them.  Pub n us  feems  to  have  written 
with  a  more  independant  fpirit  than  Seneca;  for, 
Fabius  fays,  that  being  defired  by  the  emperor 
to  take  certain  paflages  out  of  his  pieces,  he  an- 
fwered,  "  I  fhall  appeal  to  the  people."  He  was 
not  Ids  diitinguifhed  in  the  army  than  on  the  the- 
atre; for  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  he  was  once  re- 
warded with  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 

SuLPiTiusis  fpoken  of  as  an  author  of  merit. 
Cicero  calls  him  the  tragic  orator.  Strabo  fpeaks 
of  DiODORifs  of  Alexandria,  who  acquired  con- 
fiderable  reputation  in  his  tragedies.  Athen/eus 
tells  us  of  Lf.ontine,  Ovid  of  Turanius,  Ac- 
RON  of  Aristius  Fuscus,  and  Propertius  of 
PoNTHicus;  but,  indeed,  there  was  fcarcely  an 
eminent  man  among  the  Romans  but  had  fomethinn- 
to  do  with  the  theatre.  The  ancient  grammarians 
have  given  an  account  of  the  Thyejius  of  Grac- 
chus, the  Akmeon  of  Catullus,  the  Adraflus  of 
Cesar,  the  Ajax  of  Augustus,  the  Octavio  of 
Macenas,  and  the  Medea  of  Ovid;  but  they  fay 
that  thefe  tragedies  are  ail  loft,  and  that  the  lofs  is 
not  worthy  to  be  regretted. 
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CHAP.    IX. 

PLAUTUS  AND  TERENCE,  AND    THE    PROGRESS  OP 
COMEDY  IN  ROME. 


Xo  this  moment,  perhaps,  comedy  has  not  been 
critically  defined.  It  is  not  the  ancient,  or  the 
comedy  of  Phry NIC H us  and  his  followers,  becaufe 
there  is  fomething  fhockingly  revoltmg  in  holding 
up  men  by  their  names  and  proclaiming  their  vices 
and  follies  to  the  world,  and  comedy  ought  not  to 
revolt  an  audience.  It  is  not  the  middle,  or  the 
comedy  of  Ar;stophanes  and  his  followers,  be- 
caufe, though  the  man  is  not  n^med,  if  he  be  not 
fo  reprefented  as  to  be  known  to  all  the  world,  the 
audience  cannot  be  faiisfied ;  if  he  be  fo  known, 
they  muft  be  fhocked  on  tlie  fide  of  humanity,  and 
comedy  ought  not  to  excite  either  of  thefe  confe- 
quences.  It  cannot  be  the  new,  or  the  comedy  of 
Menander  and  his  follpwers,  becaufe,  though  in 
this  fpecies  of  comedy  both  names  and  circum- 
ftances  are  feigned,  yet  the  licence  is  fo  wide  ancj 
difFufive,  that  there  is  fcarc^ly  any  province  in  t^^ 
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whole  circle  of  the  drama  that  it  might  not  em- 
brace, and  comedy  fliould  neither  ibar  nor  de- 
generate. 

Comedy  appears  then  to  be  the  eflence  of  Me- 
NANDER'splan  applied  by  an  ingenious  poet  to  man- 
ners, time,  and  place ;  and  fo  managed  as  to  repre- 
fent  common  life  fo  exact,  fo  animated,  and  fo  faith- 
ful, that  the  author,  the  actors,  and  the  fpectators,  may 
go  away  fatisfied  with  one  another.  Not  a  portrait, 
but  a  picture  ;  not  the  likcnefs  of  an  individual,  but 
a  refemblance  of  the  whole  audience  ;  nay,  of  the 
whole  world,  of  human  nature.  Every  ihing  above 
this  trenches  upon  tragedy,  every  thing  below  it 
fmks  into  farce. 

Merely  to  laugh  and  to  cry,  is  to  indulge  two 
emotions  of  the  mind  derived  from  the  fame  origin, 
and  which  have  fo  very  little  to  do  with  the  heart 
that  one  is  not  always  a  fign  of  joy,  nor  the  other 
of  grief.  When  I  fee  a  character  put  into  all  fituations 
but  thofe  which  are  natural  to  it,  I  think  of  a 
groom  exercifing  a  managed  horfe ;  and  after  be- 
coming fatigued  with  his  bounds,  his  leaps,  and  his 
caprioles,  I  long  to  fee  him  walk.  In  (hort  let  no 
poet  expect  to  produce  a  real  comedy  who  cannot 
excite  every  emotion  of  the  foul  without  unworthily 
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furprifing   the    heart,    or   reproaching    the    under- 
flanding. 

If  this  be  any  thing  like  the  true  definition  of 
comedy,  we  muft  defpair  of  finding  it  in  any  re- 
pute among  the  Romans;  for  Terence  came  very 
far  (hort  of  it  in  one  refpect,  and  Plautus  went 
very  far  beyond  it  in  the  other;  and  as  to  any  comic 
writers  but  thofe,  what  did  they  produce  but  pityful 
farce,  and  contemptible  buffoonery. 

Comedy,  in  Rome,  did  not  eftablifli  itfelf  fyfte- 
matically  and  by  degrees  as  it  did  in  Greece; 
for  Plautus  wrote  for  the  theatre  during  the 
time  of  Livius  Andronicus,  and  Terence, 
who  was  nine  years  old  when  Plautus  died,  mufl 
of  courfe  have  been  cotemporary  with  Pacuvius 
and  Accius;  fo  that  every  thing  ferious  and 
comic,  good  and  bad,  came  at  once;  and  fo  it  was 
but  Grecian,  found  a  kind  welcome  among  the 
Romans.  On  this  account  their  theatre  adopted 
indifcriminately  every  fpecies  of  dramatic  amufe- 
ment,  from  the  loftieft  tragedy  to  the  mod  miferablc 
farce,  and  that  which  was  abfurdelt  was  the  moil 
admired. 

Had  the  tafte  of  the  Romans  admitted  of  re- 
gularity,  Plautus  and  Terence  might  certainly 
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have  gone  a  great  way  towards  eftabliHiing  a  cii- 
terion  for  comedy j  but  Plautus,  in  compliance 
with  the  times,  proftituted  that  real  wit  which  he 
certainly  poffefl'ed,  and  which,  properly  and  refo- 
lutely  exercifed,  might  have  fhamed  the  people  out 
of  thofe  monllrous  fatires  and  grofs  farces,  which 
difgraced  the  ftage;  and  Terence,  determined 
upon  a  reform,  went  to  the  other  extreme  and  ex- 
hibited, as  an  object  of  public  admiration,  a  mule, 
correct  indeed,  in  perfect  proportion,  meafured  and 
compared  to  a  nicety;  but  which  wanted  warmth, 
animation,  and  fpirit;  ferious  without  intereft, 
good  without  a  motive,  and  virtuous  without  in- 
ducement. 

It  was  faid  that  the  impures  of  Terence  fpoke 
more  modeflly  than  the  honeft  women  of  Plautus; 
therefore  both  were  out  of  place.     It  mult  be  al- 
lowed, however,  that  the  praife  of  the  candid  and 
the  fenfible  is  eminently  due  to  both  thefe  poetsS ; 
but  the  manners  were  too  corrupt  for  any  reafonable 
hope  of  reformation.  The  tafk  was  Herculean;  and 
if  Aristophanes,   who   laid  about  him    foundly, 
fparing  neither  friend  nor  foe,  could  work  no  reform 
in    polifhed   Greece,   but  on  the  contrary   much 
mifchief,  how  fliquld  Plautus,  without  the  fame 
club,  or  the  ftrength  to  wield  it,  expect  a,  reform  in 
barbarous   Rome;  and    if  Menano6r,   with    the 
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grace  of  eloquence,  the  purity  of  reafon,  and  the 
beauty  of  truth,  could  make  no  impreffion  on  re- 
creant minds,  once  accuftomed  to  love  virtue,  how 
fliould  Terence  hope  that  cions  from  thefe  exo- 
tics, which  had  drooped  and  died  at  home,  fliould 
flourifh  into  ftiength  and  beauty  in  an  uncongenial 
foil. 

Plautus  has  been  warmly  praifed  and  feverely 
cenfured.  Varro  fays,  that  if  the  Mufes  were  to 
fpeak  Latin  they  would  certainly  fpeak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Plautus  *.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Cicero, 
Gellius,  Macrobius,  Lipsius,  and  others,  that 
his  genuine  ridiculcf,  the  truth  of  his  characters,  the 
pleafantry  and  poignancy  of  his  wit,  and  the  force 
of  his  fatire,  have  fet  him  far  beyond  all  the  other 
Roman  comic  writers.  On  the  contrary,  another 
troop  of  critics,  headed  by  Horace,  cenfure  his  wit 
in  the  fcvereft  terms,  as  unintelligible,  grofs,  ob- 
fcene,  and  void  of  that  beauty  and  truth  fcp  efl'cntial 
in  the  compofition  of  comedy. 


•  This  is  a  trite  idea  and  has  been  twenty  times  applied,  and 
in  particular  by  Socratks,  who  laid,  and  I  own  the  refeniblance 
feems  to  be  more  perfect,  that  if  J  upin  K  condefcended  to  (peakl^kc 
man  he  would  fpeak  the  language  of  Plato  ;  but  as  to  the  Mufes 
Varro,  fpcaking  of  Plautus,  pays  no  great  compliment  to  thofe 
ladies  when  we  recollect  what  we  were  told  juft  now  pf  tho 
i  language  of  his  modclt  women. 
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Plautus,  not  being  able  to  do  what  he  wiflied, 
did  what  he  could.  'Tis  a  conftant,  but  lamentable 
cxcufe,  to  fay  all  this  muft  be  done  to  comply  with 
the  tafte  of  the  times.  In  this  cafe  an  author  does 
not  write  for  the  inflruction  of  the  world,  the  world 
inftruct  him  what  to  write.  Plautus  thus  tired 
out,  very  foon,  by  the  bye,  of  inllructing  others,  wa* 
willing  enough  to  take  thefe  inltructions  himfelf, 
preferring  profit  to  fame  ;  for  which  poetic  fin  he  is 
faid  to  have  been  fevcrely  punifhed;  for,  being  a 
covetous  man,  after  he  had  amaffed  a  fortune  by  his 
Works,  he  became  a  bankrupt,  and  worked  as  a  jour- 
neyman miller  to  procure  himfelf  a  fubfiftance. 

As  to  Terence,  though  Plautus    had   cer- 
tainly a  ftronger  genius,  and  a  more  fervid  imagina- 
tion, he  will  long  continue  to  live  in  the  knowledge 
and   eflimation   of  all   nations  widi   a  certain  and 
decided  reputation  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  reputation  that 
does  not  excite  much  envy.     It  is  in  vain  to  deny 
that    without  Menandek  there  could  have  been 
no  Terence;  but  vetMEsANOER  having  written 
plays  on  a  plan  which  expofed  vicc'.vithout  expofing 
individuals,  having  attempted  to  fimplify  comedy  in 
Greece  as  ^Eschylus  had  fimplified  tragedy;  the 
good  fenfc  of  Terence  in  prefcrving  this  ireafure 
which  he  had  the   fortune  to  find,  and  the  modefty 
to  give  to  the  world  as  free  from  alloy  as  pofliblcj 
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cannot  be  enough  commended;  and  it  is  not  becaufe 
he  has  laboured  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity  the  reputation 
of  Menander  that  we  mult  deny  reputation  to 
him. 

It  is  faid,  that  though  Homer  ought  mod  to  be 
admired,  Virgil  ought  moll  to  be  copied,  for, 
though  Virgil  is  an  imitator  of  Homer,  yet  the 
ftyle  of  Virgil  will  ever  beget  him  a  higher  degree 
of  literary  reputation;  and  yet  who  would  not,  after 
all  this,  rather  be  Homer  than  Virgil?  And  fo  of 
Terence;  his  dialogue  is  full  of  beauty,  polilli, 
and  regularity;  his  characters  are  natural,  exact, 
and  finifhed;  and  his  conduct  chafle,  proper,  and 
decorous;  but  he  has  no  variety,  his  plots  have  a 
tirelome  famenefs,  and  his  fcene  and  his  characters 
have  nothing  to  do  with  one  another;  all  which 
forces  his  very  admirers  to  remark  that  he  is  only 
perfect  as  far  as  he  goes.  The  fact  is,  that  every 
thing  in  Terence  is  Greek  except  the  language. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Terfnce  was  not  original 
like  Menander,  and  had  not  the  genius,  the  wit 
and  the  fire  of  Menander,  though  his  ityle,  and 
the  merit  of  having  conveyed  -the  refemblance  of 
that  admirable  poet  to  poilerity,  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  every  admirer  of  diligent  induftry; 
yet  1   would   rather   be   Menander    with  all  hj* 
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obligations  to    Terence,   than  Terence  with  all 
his  obligations  to  Menander. 

The  diOinction  between  Plautus  and  Te- 
rence feems  to  be  this.  Plautus  gave  an  un- 
bridled licence  to  his  wit,  Terence  curbed  his  too 
tightly;  ccnfurable  this  in  either  cafe.  Caesar 
wifhes  that  Terence  had  poffelfed  the  vis  comica 
of  Plautus,  and  yet  he  acknowledges  that  it  was 
indelicate  and  coarfe.  Ou  in  Tin  an,  Pater- 
cULLUs,  and  others  of  the  ancients  have  wiflied 
Plautus  to  have  had  the  urbanity  and  purity  of 
Terence,  which  Erasmus  fays  may  be  conhdered 
as  a  criterion  of  the  Latin  language,  and  yet  this 
urbanity  is  allowed  to  be, cold  and  tame. 

Both  Englifli  and  French  critics,  fupporting 
their  opinions  by  ancient  authorities,  have  written 
as  oppofitely  on  this  fubject  as  froll  is  to  fire;  fome 
maintaining  that  Plautus  i^  neglected,  for  that  he 
poffeffed  every  neccflary  requifite  of  a  firll  rate 
dramatic  genius;  others  that  he  is  a  miferable  farce- 
writer,  and  beneath  contempt  or  criticifm;  and,  as 
to  Terence,  fcarccly  have  you  fhut  up  one  au- 
thority by  which  you  learn  that  no  true  beauty  or 
refined  elegance  can  go  beyond  him,  but  you  open 
another  where  he  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  dull,  that 
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There  are  but  two  pafTages  in  his  fix  plays  that  (land 
the  Imallell  chance  of  provoking  a  I'mile. 

Juftice,  therefore,  I  think,  will  take  a  middle 
courfe,  and  incline  us  to  believe  that  though  the 
reputation  of  Plautus  and  Terenck,  as  imitators 
of  Aristophanes  and  Menander,  may  admit 
of  a  conliderable  deduction;  yet  had  they  not  been 
fettered  by  the  falfe  taRe  of  that  country  in  which 
they  wrote,  and  which  would  admit  of  no  innovation 
but  what  was  Greek,  they  might,  from  their  own  in- 
trinfic  merit,  have  eltablifhed  a  much  more  brilliant 
reputation. 
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CHAP.  X. 

iFARCES,  PANTOMIMKS,  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 


Of  Rome,  where  the  dramatic  art  did  not  come 
forward  in  its  natural  gradation,  but  where  a  tafte 
for  tragedy,  comedy,  farce,  pantomime,  fatirc, 
mafque,  tragic-comedy,  and  every  thing  regular 
and  irregular  prevailed,  juil  as  whim  or  caprice 
governed  the  moment,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  di- 
geftcd  account  oi  the  itage. 

We  have  fcen  that  grofs  fatires  and  buffoonery 
•originally  prevailed,  and  that  thefe  fatires  and  this 
buffoonery  were  borii  from  drunken  feafts,  and, 
therefore,  full  of  indecency  and  licentioufnefs ;  and 
that  after  a  time  they  aflumed  the  form  of  invectives 
of  a  moft  vehement  kind  againft  the  fuppofed  vices 
of  particular  perfons.  In  this  ftatc  we  have  fecni 
them  prohibited ;  but  their  fpirit,  however,  was 
never  loft,  for  in  proportion  as  they  were  admitted 
by  different  Icgiflators,  fo   they  were,  at  different 

VOL.    u  p 
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times,  the  leading  favourites  of  the  people  *,  to  the 
rejection,  at  intervals,  of  the  works  of  thofe  poets 
who  had,  as  we  have  feen,  laboured  with  fo  much 
induftry,  and  to  fo  little  purpofe  to  amend  a  bad 
tallc. 

Pantomimes  were  alfo,  at  times,  prodigioufly 
followed.  Thefe  flourilhed  in  Rome  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  Some  fay  they  originated 
at  that  time,  but  this  is  not  the  truth ;  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  they  were  antecedent  even  to  the 


*  it  will  be  here  material  to  notice  that  the  fatires  of  the  Greeks 
differed  eflentially  from  thofe  of  the  Romans,  though  both  may  be 
denominated  farce;  a  fpecies  of  dramatic  entertainment  no  doubt 
antecedent  to  all  others.  The  fatires,  or  farces,  of  the  Greeks, 
v?ere  little  pieces  admitting  of  either  tragic  or  comic  fubjects  treated 
in  the  way  of  burlefque.  Thofe  of  the  Romans  were  poems  mingled 
with  bitter  invectives  againft  vice.  The  objection  againft  both  is  that 
they  were  impure  and  indecent  to  a  monflrous  degree;  for  while  the 
Grecians,  to  relieve  their  tragedies,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
chafte  and  pure,  introduced  mobs  of  drunken  fatyrs,  wlience  the  title 
of  thefe  pieces,  the  Romans  expofed,  without  mincing  the  matter,  by 
lafcivious  and  obfcene  defcriptionsand  attitudes,  thofe  vices  they  af. 
fected  to  hold  up  to  public  fcorn ;  nay  we  are  told,  by  way  of  a  very 
curious  remedy  againft  vice,  which  to  a  degree  horrid  and  compli.> 
cate  no  people  ever  encouraged  fo  much  as  the  Romans,  that  ac- 
trelfes  were  expofed  naked,  after  the  piece  was  over,  to  do  away  any 
%,  impreffion  the  Roman  youths  might  have  received  from  thofe  charttis 
which  had  been  veiled  from  their  fight. 
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Grecian  Chorus  *.  They  were  introduced  at  Rome 
by  Pylades  and  Bathyllus.  Pylades  was 
celebrated  for  ferious  fubjects,  and  Bathyllus 
for  comic. 

What  we  are  toldof  thefe  pantomimes  is  beyond 
ttieafure  aftonifhing.  Seneca  confefles  he  had  a 
real  tafie  and  paffion  for  them.  Lucian  tells  us, 
that  though  mute  and  unalhfted  by  either  poetry  or 
mufic,  they  were  as  affecting  as  the  tragedies  and 
comedies  of  their  beft  writers;  but  as  pantomimes, 
the  only  part  of  the  drama  in  which  the  Romans  im- 
proved on  the  Greeks,  were  the  laft  and  moft  fe- 
rious innovation,  and  as  they  led  to  all  thofe  factions 
and  dilTcntions,  ftruggling  with  which  the  theatre 
received  its  death  wound,  they  (hall  reft  till  we 
have  feen  in  what  manner  poor  tragedy  and  comedy 
were  toffed  about  in  that  agitated  fea  of  fwelling, 
broken,  and  jarring  iutereils,  the  Roman  theatre. 

Soon  after  regular  pieces  were  introduced,  fa^ 
tires  were  neglected,  and  continued  to  be  fo  during 
the  time   the  poets  themfclves  performed  in  their 


•  It  will  be  proved  in  its  place  that  not  only  pantomime  is  more 
than  three  thoiifand  years  old,  indeed  one  inftance  has  already  been 
given  in  Theseus's  dance  of  The  Crane,  but  that  opera,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  have  had  exiftence  only  two  hundred  years,  is.  ^n  im- 
provement of  the  ancient  chonis. 
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own  dramas.  But  the  youths  of  Rome,  tired  of 
tragedies,  at  length  took,  pofleffion  of"  the  theatre, 
where  they  performed  fatires  by  way  of  interlude,  in 
the  place  of  the  chorus.  To  conciliate  alio  the  fufF- 
rages  of  the  Romans  for  this  innovation  on  dramatic 
regularity,  they  produced  pieces  in  imitation  of  the 
Greek  fatires,  which  were  partly  feiious  and  partly 
comic. 

To  fuch  a  pitch  was  this  carried,  that  the  com- 
mon people,  who  relifhed  nothing  but  groirnefs  and 
buffoonery,  in  the  midfl  of  the  regular  performances 
were  continually  calling  for  athletic  feats,  tumbling, 
and  bear  dancing.  One  of  the  comedies  of  Te- 
HENCE  is  faid  to  have  been  thus  interrupted  feveral 
times  during  the  two  firft  reprefentations,  and  the 
performers  were  obliged  to  quit--the  theatre,  to 
make  place  for  rope-dancers  and  gladiators;  for, 
had  this  not  been  complied  with,  a  further  repre- 
fentation  of  the  comedy  would  never  havq  been 
permitted  *. 


*  Voltaire  fays  that  in  England  every  thing  is  mob.  That  f« 
we  are  entertained  with  bull  baiting,  cock  fighting,  or  boxing,  we  are 
content  to  put  up  with  the  mqft  mifemble  outrages  on  good  ffnfe 
and  probability  in  our  theatres.  When  he  fays  this,  he  is  fpeaking 
of  Hamlet,  and  ridiculing  the  jeflingof  the  grave-diggers  in  what  he 
calls  the  churchyard  of  the  king's  palace.  What  muft  he  have  faid  had 
he  fpoken  of  the  Roman  mob,  who  preferred  dancing  bears  to  the 
elegant  and  regular  Terence.  '  ,  •   ■   > 
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The  tragicomedies,  however,  in  a  great  mea-r 
Aire  reconciled  this;  and  as  the  performers  were 
freed  men,  the  citizens  confidered  them  in  as  re- 
fpectable  a  light  as  the  poets.  Thus  an  amnefty 
was  at  length  agreed  on,  the  chorus  was  permitted 
in  its  place,  and  they  were  contented  to  perform  the 
fatires  by  way  of  after-pieces. 

Before  the  time  of  Scipio,  the  African — who 
fome  believe  to  have  had  a  hand,  together  with 
Lelius  his  friend,  in  the  comedies  of  Terence — 
the  fenators  and  the  Roman  knights  affifted  at  the 
fpectacles  promifcuoufly  with  the  plebeians :  the 
only  diftinction  paid  to  the  patricians  was,  the  ple- 
beians were  obliged  to  find  every  thing  in  prepara- 
tion for  them.  Afterwards,  however,  there  was  a 
confiderable  diflPerence  made  between  them,  and  it 
was  from  this  time  that  the  theatres  grew  into  regu- 
larity, which  ended  in  the  building  of  amphitheatres 
in  a  ftyle  prodigioufly  large  and  aftonifhingly  mag- 
jiificent.  In  the  amphitheatre  built  by  Julius 
C.£SAR  we  are  told  that  a  hundred  thoufand  per  Tons 
could  be  commodioufly  feated.  In  thcfe  buildings 
were  placed  orcheftras  where  the  fenators  fat ;  and, 
in  a  diftinguifhed  eminence,  the  emperor  ar.d  his 
family  :  the  patricians  had  alfo  places  fet  apart  for 
jhcm,  and  the  plebeians  occupied  the  remaining 
(pace. 
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Augustus  added  a  fuperb  covering  of  purple 
lo  the  theatre  for  the  convenience  of  the  Ipectators  : 
he  alio  built  porticos;  and  finding  that  Julius 
CiESAR  had  loft  Ibme  of  his  popularity  by  not  pay- 
ing that  attention  to  their  amulement  expected  by 
the  public,  he  himfclf  made  it  his  fludy  to  apply 
very  clolely  to  whatever  could  engage  their  intereit 
through  the  medium  of  promoting  their  pleafures. 
He  was  very  exact  in  his  attendance  at  the  theatre; 
^nd  when  indifpolition,  or  affairs  of  flatc  prevented 
his  perfonal  appearance,  he  never  failed  to  fend 
fome  of  his  family  to  reprefent  him  and  make  his 
excufes  to  the  people.  Jn  this  manner,  mingling 
policy  with  their  enjoyments,  he  infinuated  hirafelf 
"with  greater  certainty  into  their  affections,  and 
carried  all  his  poit»ts  fo  well  by  this  ingenious  and 
fenfible  conduct,  that  he  never  found  it  difficult  to 
broach  meafurcs  which,  had  they  been  introduced 
jn  a  mode  lefs  enticing,  might  have  been  confidered 
as  dangerous  novelties  *, 

The  Romans  had  in  their  entertainments  the 
moft  fuperb  machines,  in  fome  of  which  chariots 
traverfed  the    theatre;    in    others  gods    defcendecl 


*  Being  one  day  told  of  tliis,  Augustus  anfwered,  *  it  is  right  to 
adminifier  to  the  people's  folly  that  their  attention  niay  be  divertet^ 
from  things  of  confequence.' 
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through  the  roof;  and  a  third  fort  were  fo  conftructed 
fo  as  to  fupport  characters  which  appeared  to  ht 
flying.  On  thefe  they  ventured  To  much  at  hazard, 
that  many  dreadful  accidents  befel  them.  We  are 
told  in  Suetonius  that  an  actor  who  Was  perform- 
ing the  part  of  Icarus,  in  the  pre  fence  of  Nero, 
fo  exerted  himfclf  that  though  he  fabled' the  charac- 
ter, he  realifed  the  cataftrophe  ;  for  falling  from  a 
prodigious  height,  he  was  daihed  to  pieces,  and  the 
emperor  was  covered  with  his  blood* 

Among  the  Romans  it  was  very  frequently  the 
cuftom  for  two  actors  to  perform  the  fame  part  in 
conjunction,  that  is  to  fay,  one  fpoke  and  another 
acted.  The  following  circumftance  is  faid  to  have 
given  rife  to  it. 

Livius  An DRONicus,  who  has  been  already 
mentioned  ais  the  firft  regular  poet,  and  who  per- 
formed in  his  own  pieces,  gave  the  audience  fuchf 
fatisfaction  that  they  frequently  obliged  him  to  re- 
peat the  mod  pleafing  paffages.  One  day  he  was 
encored  fo  often  that,  by  mere  dint  of  exertion,  he 
became  extremely  hoarfe.     Rather  than  fail  of  their 


*  To  give  at  once  an  idea  of  the  incredible  mai^nificence  of  the 
Roman  (tage.  The  fcene  alone  in  the  theatre  of  Marcus  Sca.uru$ 
was  ornamented  with  three  hundred  and  fixty  columns  and  three 
ilijoufatid  ftatues. 
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entertainment,  the  audience  made  another  actor  irtfi 
cite  the  words,  and  entreated  Andronicus  to  fup- 
ply  the  action.  This  he  did  fo  much  to  their  con- 
tent, that  they  immediately  adopted  this  mode  as  an 
improvement  on  their  former  plan;  for,  having  now 
nothing  to  attend  to  but  the  action,  they  found  that  the 
performer  was  much  more  animated  ;  which,  it  will 
be  feen,  was  extremely  neceffary  when  we  confider 
how  vaft  their  theatres  were,  that  they  performed  in 
mafks,  and  that  the  movement  of  their  mouths  and 
mufcles  could  not  be  fo  accurately  diftinguilhed  as 
to  afcertain  whether  they  fpoke  or  not. 

When  this  cuftom  came  to  be -more  perfect,  a 
fmger  was  cholen  whofe  voice  had  the  nearcft 
refemblance  to  that  of  the  actor.  This  fmger 
was  placed  in  a  convenient  fituation  towards  the 
back  of  the  ftage.  He  always  fpoke  in  a  certain 
meafure  regulated  upon  fixed  mufical  principles, 
which  meafure  alfo  regulated  the  gefliculation  and 
deportment  of  the  actor.  In  addition  to  this,  when 
feveral  performers  fung  together,  a  man  with  iron 
fhoes  beat  time  with  his  feet,  which  could  not  fail 
to  be  heard  by  all  thofe  who  bore  a  part. 

This  extravagant  propcnfity  for  action  intro- 
duced, as  we  have  feen,  pantomimes.  Thefe  werd 
found;  however,  alarming  and  dangerous.     The  ex- 
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treme  paffion  the  people  had  for  thefe  fortof  enter- 
tainments gave  rile  to  Ciibals,  and  cabals  begat  fac- 
tions. They  even  wore  uniforms  to  diftinguifh  the 
different  fpecies  of  pantomime  each  efpoufed  in 
imitation  of  thofe  who  conducted  the  race-chariots 
at  the  CIRCUS.  They  called  themfelves  the  blues 
and  the  greens ;  and,  at  length,  thefe  factions  ex- 
cited the  molt  dangerous  tumults. 
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CHAP.    XI. 


ACTOkS,  AND  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  ROMAN 
THEATRE. 


The  manner  in  which  the  Romans  paid  attention 
to  any  thing  was  of  fo  rude  a  kind,  that  the  compli- 
ment was  feldom  either  an  honour,  or  an  advantage; 
whereas  the  Greeks  knew  how  to  render  a  diflinction 
more  welcome  by  the  mode  of  conferring  it.  It  is 
on  this  account,  perhaps,  we  have  been  told  that  the 
profcflion  of  an  actor  was  difreputable  at  Rome, 
though  honourable  in  Greece*,  for  there  is  no- 
thing elfe  that  fecms  to  lend  probability  to  this 
report. 

The  actors  in  Rome  were  freed  men,  and  en- 
joyed all  the  immunities  of  other  citizens;  but 
there  were  two  circumftances  which  feemed  to  place 
them  differently  in  rank  to  the  actors  in  Greece. 
in  Greece,  the  beft  authors  were  the  beft  actors, 


•  A  FVench  author,  fpeaking  of  this  circumftance,  fays,  that,  in 
regard  to  actors,  France  imitates  both  Greece  and  Rome;  for 
that  the  French  confider  actors  after  tlie  manner  of  the  Romans, 
«nd  live  among  them  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks. 
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and  they  were  bcfides,  as  we  have  feen,  very  ho- 
nourably employed;  whereas  few  of  the  Roman 
authors  were  actors;  and,  except  in  one  or  two  in- 
ftances,  nothing  can  be  faid  of  their  rank,  for 
Plautus  was  a  miller's  man,  and  Terence  was  a 
flaVe*.  The  other  circumftance  is,  that  though 
men  of  high  rank  and  confiderahle  employment, 
from  ediles  to  emperors,  were  actors,  yet  they  were 
not  profeffionally  fo,  but  in  the  nature  of  amateurs ; 
and  on  this  account  they  could  not  have  kept  up 
their  diRinction  off  the  ftage  had  they  not  affected 
to  look  down  on  thofe,  without  whofe  ailiftance 
they  would  have  cut  4  defpicable  figure  on  it. 

"  Thus  acting  in  Rome  w^as  a  profefTion  by  itfclf; 
and  it  is  on  this  account,  probably,  it  grew  into 
fuch  aftonifhiiig  repute.  In  Greece  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  authors  to  teach  actors  their  man- 
ner ;  to  note,  meafure,  and  point  the  cadence,  that 
the  actors  might  be  tutored  into  reciting  and  hnging, 
'as  regularly  as  boys  are  in  a  cathedral.     In  Rome 


•  This  is  np  deduction  from  their  merit,  but  rather  an  honoura- 
ble tribute  to  it.  It  is  only  mentioned  here  to  (hevy  that  men  of  ge- 
nius in  fociety  are  caretTcd  from  appearance  on^y^  juft  as  a  book  is 
f  lliin;ited  by  the  gaudinefs  of  its  binding.  The  mit\d  pf  the  man, 
^wA  the  contents  of  the  book  being  confidercd  as  matters  of  ro 
cpnfcquence, 
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all  this  was  unneceffary ;  actors,  as  to  reprefentation, 
could  teach  authors. 

What  aftonifhing  things  we  are  told  of  Msof 
and  Roscius,  who  were  preceptors  in  eloquence, 
JEsop  in  particular,  to  Cicero.  The  action  of 
this  great  man,  like  that  of  Demosthenes,  was  de- 
fective,'till  with  unwearied  attention  he  had  Rudicd 
under  thefc  actors;  from  whom  he  imbibed  fuch 
commanding  powers  of  attracting  and  perfuading 
his  hearers  by  the  force  of  his  gefture,  the  modu- 
lation of  his  voice,  and  the  grace  of  his  action, 
as  to  be  acknowledged  the  gteatelt  orator  of  an- 
tiquity*. 

JE SOP  performed  tragedy,  and  Roscius  come- 
dy; therefore,  juft  as  we  fay  tragedy  and  comedy, 
or  Greece  and  Rome,  giving  the  ancient  title  the 
firll  diftinction,  fo  we  fay  vEsop  and  Roscius,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  Roscius  had  more  uni- 
verfal  merit  than  ^sop.  Of  this  his  rendering 
Cicero's    oration    not  only    perfectly    intelligible 


•  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  /Esop  and  Roscius  in  their 
inftructions  to  Cicero,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  thofe  extraneous 
and  fportive  falliesof  humour,  through  which,  at  tliis  moment,  the 
lives  and  property  of  individuals  are  eloquently  jefted  a^vay,  for  it 
iftuft  be  allowed  that  there  was  much  ftage  wit,  and  many  clap-trapi 
in  the  oratory  of  Cicero. 
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but  greatly  interefting  by  geflure  alone  is  a  mod 
aftonilhing  proof.  His  judgment  is  fpoken  of  in 
terms  of  wonder.  He  taught  acting  to  all  ranks, 
by  which  he  amafled  prodigious  riches,  and  never 
failed  at  firft  fight  to  predict  the  degree  of  progrefs 
his  fcholar  would  make.  He  had  fuch  ftrength  of 
mind,  and  fuch  acute  perception,  that  he  penetrated 
the  very  receffes  of  the  heart.  No  wonder  fuch  a 
man  fhould  command  the  paffions  of  his  audience*. 

Roscius  certainly  was  immenfely  rich.  His 
falary  was  equal  to  three  thoufand  pounds  a  year; 
and  as  he  performed  very  late  in  life,  as  he  made 
incredible  fums  by  teaching,  and  as  he  had  led  a 
pretty  regular  life,  a  few  freaks  with  Sylla  and 
others  excepted,  by  w-hich  he  was  rather  likely  to 
gain  than  to  lofe,  by  the  time  he  arrived  to  eighty- 
one,  at  which  age  he  died,  he  mu ft  have  realized 
a  monftrous  fum.  , 

All  the  great  men,  who  were  cotetnporary  with 
Roscius  and  furvived  him,  pay  the  mod  enthu- 
fiaiUc  tributes  of  love  and  cfteem  to  his  memory. 
Cicero  regreted  him  moll  fervently.    "  Where," 


*  Roscius  feems,  in  his  way,  to  have  been  a  Lavater,  yet  fo 
good  an  actor  tliat  had  he  airunied  in  La  vater's  prefence  a  character 
totally  different  from  his  own,  he  would  certainly  have  created  a 
blemifli  in  the  infallibility  of  the  phifiOijaomirt. 
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faid  he,  in  one  of  his  motl  celebrated  orations,  "  is 
*'  the  man  among  us  who  has  fo  hardened  a  mind, 
*'  and  fo  unfeeling  a  heart,  as  not  to  be  deeply  af- 
*'  fected  at  the  death  of  Roscius!"  Catullus 
compares  his  form,  with  all  its  imperfections,  to  the 
refulgent  beauty  of  the  riling  fun.  Indeed  he  might 
have  gone  on  through  the  fplendor  of  all  the  flages 
of  that  luminary;  for,  if  wc  may  credit  the  nu- 
merous culogiums  on  his  merit  and  virtues,  he  was 
glorious  even  in  his  decline. 

The  character  of  iEsop  was  in  every  refpect 
different.  As  an  actor  he  confined  himfelf  to  tra- 
gedy, which  by  this  time  had  gone  far  beyond  de- 
clamation,, alinoft  the  only  didinction  it  attained  in 
Grekce;  he  fecms  to  have  perfected  the  acting  of 
tragedy  by  ihfufing  into  his  very  foul  the  fentiments 
and  feelings  of  the  character  he  had  to  reprcfent. 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that,  one  day,  he  performed 
Aireus ;  and  in  that  part  in  which  he  confiders  how 
he  may  heft  kill  Thyestes,  he  worked  himfelf  into 
fuch  a  pitch  of  ungovernable  anger,  that  a  fervant 
'happei»ing  to  pafs  by,  he  llruck  at  him  with  his 
iccptre  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet. 

-^sop  was  one  of  the  greatefl:  voluptuaries  of 
his  time,  and  this  may  ferve  to  give  an  idea  of  the. 
prodigious  riches  which  were  the  reward  of  thea,; 
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trical  talents  in  Rome.  If  an  actor  could  have 
emulated  the  extravagance  of  Lucullus  and 
others,  and  refined  upon  gluttony  till  the  value  of  a 
fingle  di(h  fhould  amount  to  five  hundred  pounds; 
what  mud  have  been  his  emoluments?  iEsop  is 
faid  to  have  gone  on  in  this  profulion  during  a  long 
life  i  and,  at  length,  fo  far  from  dying  infolvent,  to 
have  left  his  fon  enough  to  enable  him  to  play  the 
fame  game  over  again  with  additions  and  improve- 
ments; for  not  content  with  collly  difhes,  he  added 
coftly  beverage,  prefenting  his  guells  with  diffolved 
pearls*  to  walh  down  Hewed  tongues  of  fpcaking 
and  fmging  birds. 

w/Esop,  owing,  perhaps,  to  his  profligate  way  of 
living,  fell  off  greatly  towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
life.  This  failure  of  his  powers  induced  him  to  re- 
tire from  the  ftage,  and  when,  with  the  vanity  of  a 
veteran,  inilead  of  liftening  to  prudence,  and  con- 
tenting himfelf  with  the  well  earned  laurels  he  wore, 
he  rafhly  expofed  himfelf,  many  years  after  he  had 


•Clfopatra,  we  are  told,  regaled  Antony  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. To  be  Aire  thefc  things  are  as  incredible  as  they  arc  con. 
temptible.  A  wag  who  chofe,  by  way  of  reconciling  credulity  with 
probability,  to  put  a  ludicrous  condruction  on  this  fact,  might  reafon 
in  this  mannert  Any  thing  is  faid  to  be  dilfolved  that  is  made  away 
with,  and  thus  Mso?  and  Clkopatra,  to  provide  their  friends 
with  a  dinner,  fent  their  jewels  to  the  pawn-broker's. 
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retired,  on  the  opening  of  Pompey's  theatre.  The 
Romans  received  his  ineffectual  efforts  to  pleafe 
with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  contempt. 

What  has  injured  the  confequence  of  the  Roman 
actors,  and,  indeed,  mofl  of  their  men  of  genius,  is 
their  having  fo  far  let  down  their  pride  as  to  mix 
with  great  men  who  treated  them  merely  as  buffoons. 
Sylla  could  go  no  where  without  his  herd  of  poets, 
muficians,  actors,  and  mimics;  in  "which  frolics 
Roscius  is  reproached  with  having  joined,  in  the 
mummery  of  Sorex  and  Matrobius. 

Antony  is  faid  to  have  come  reeling  to  the 
Senate  after  fitting  up  all  night  at  the  wedding  of 
HiPPiAs.  The  actor  Sergius  had  fuch  intereft 
with  him  as  to  get  rewards  from  him,  and  make  him 
confer  favours;  and  Cytheris,  anactrefs,  had  the 
addrefs  to  manage  his  heart  at  her  capricious  will. 
She  attended  him  in  his  excurfions ;  her  equipage 
was  prodigioufly  expenfive;  till,  at  length,  fhe  be- 
came the  mimic  reprefentative  in  Rome,  of  what 
Cleopatra  was  afterwards  the  reality  in  Egypt*. 

•  To  keep  up  this  refemblance,  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Aif- 
TONY,  was  as  jealous  of  this  actrefs  as  was  his  other  wife  Oc- 
TAViA,  afterwards  of  Cleopatra.  It  is  faid,  that  in  revenge, 
Fulvia  endeavoured  to  captivate  Augustus,  and  that  having 
gone  fo  far  as  unequivocally  tomanifeft  her  wifties,  which  declaration 
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AFier  all,  though  the  merit  of  the  Roman  actors 
mufl  have  been  very  great  and  extraordinary,  yet 
there  is  fomething  extremely  revolting  in  the 
ftrange  and  inconvenient  mediums  by  which  the 
pieces  were  reprefented  to  the  audience.  One  of 
the  actors  fpoke  while  another  accompanied  him 
with  proper  geftures.  The  voice  of  the  reciter 
was  conveyed  through  a  tube  of  brafs,  for  other- 
wife  how  could  it  have  been  heard  by  fo  large  art 
aflembly.  In  order  to  give  a  ftronger  idea  thart 
mere  mufcular  gefticulatiori  could  do  of  the  pajffion 
to  be  expreffed,  monftrous  mafks  were  worne,  ex- 
preffing  joy  on  one  fide  of  the  face,  and  grief  on 
the  other ;  fo  that   if  the  gefticulator  did  not  take 

met  with  a  cool  return,  (he  grew  outrageous  at  her  difgrace,  and  mci 
naced  Augustus  with  a  civil  war.  This  induced  him  to  write  the 
following  epigram,  which  I  have  imitated,  for  I  ever  did,  and  I 
hope  1  ever  ihall  difdain  the  fervility  of  mere  tranflationL 

FPIGRAM. 

That  Antony  prefers  an  actrefs'  charms, 
Mud  I,  per  force,  take  Fulvia  to  my  arms  ? 
FuLviA  the  wife  of  Antony  my  friend  ? 
'Tis  vile,  befidcs  the  labour's  without  end  ! 
For,  did  I  comfort  all  who  difagree 
Mongft  wedded  friends,  foine  one  need  comfort  me ; 
But  'tis  worfe  yet — the  peremptory  fair — 
Love  m6,  (he  cries,  or  el  He  for  war  prepare. 
Thus  muft  I  cliufe,  to  finifli  the  difpute, 
Bellona's  trumpet,  or  Cythkrea's  flute; 
To  be  with  laurel,  or  with  myrtle  crown'd  : 
She's  devilifli  ugly— Let  the  trumpet  found. 
VOL.    I.  R 
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good  care  he  might  have  congratulated  his  friend 
with  a  fad  countenance,  or  murdered  him  with  a 
merry  one. 

Much  has  been  faid  by  various  authors  concern- 
ing thet'e  maflcs ;  more,  indeed,  than  the  fubject 
feems  worthy  of.  It  has  been  contended  by  fome, 
that  the  mafk  covered  the  head  and  {boulders,  un- 
der an  idea,  I  prefume,  that  the  head,  thus  en- 
largedj  would  throw  the  whole  frame  into  fy- 
metry,  when  the  body  was  raifed  upon  ftilts;  but 
this  would  have  been  a  mifcrable  fhift,  becaufe  in 
proportion  as  the  mafk  enlarged  the  head,  and  the 
flilts  lengthened  the  legs,  the  arms  unfortunately 
would  have  been  ridiculoufly  too  fliort.  Others 
are  of  opinion  that  the  maflc  was  hollow  from  the 
face;  and,  by  taking  a  greater  circumference,  ap- 
peared to  enlarge  it,  to  which  the  helmit  gave  af- 
fiilance ;  but  this  expedient,  when  we  add  the  ftilts, 
will  put  the  arms  in  the  fame  awkward  predica- 
ment they  were  in  before.  The  molt  probable  ac- 
count, therefore,  we  have  is,  that  the  mafk  was  like 
gold  beaters  fkin,  fo  tranfparent,  and  fo  artfully  pre- 
pared and  fixed,  that  the  play  of  the  mufcles 
was  plainly  leen  through  it,  and  that  the  eyes,  the 
mouth,  and  the  ears,  were  not  concealed  at  all. 

On  thefe  malks  they  delineated  carefully  the 
features  of  ^he  very  character  that  was  to  be  repre- 
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fcnted.  In  other  refpects,  as  by  the  mouth  and  the 
eyes  are  expreffcd  the  vivacity  and  diforder  of  the 
paffions,  the  movements  of  the  mind  \7ere  difernable 
through  this  thin  veil,  and  by  this  means  the  actor 
was  never  before  the  audience  but  the  character. 

Thus,  by  the  help  of  thefe  mafks,  age  became 
youth,  and  ugliiiefs  beauty.  Pliny  tells  us  of  an 
actrefs  who  jperformed  comedy  to  admiration  at  a 
hundred  years  old,  at  which  age  one  fhould  fuppofgt 
her  whole  form  would  need  a  maCk. 

We  are,  however,  far  to  feek  in  tliis  bufinefs, 
and  the  farther  we  feek  the  lefs  we  (hall  be  fatisiied. 
It  is  probable  that  maflcs  of  each  of  thefe  defcripr 
tions  were  ufed  both  in  Greece  and  in  Rome;  but 
it  muft  have  been  eniirely  to  enforce  expreflion  on 
account  of  the  great  diftance  of  the  actor  from  the 
remote  part  of  the  fpectators ;  an  expedient,  how- 
ever, to  remedy  an  inconvenience  is  not  a  per- 
fection; and,  in  fpight  of  numberlefs  hillorians, 
who  unanimoufly  agree  that  the  effect  of  thefe 
mafks  was  beyond  conception  aftonifhing,  in  fpight 
of  our  conviction,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  pantomimic 
characters,  the  geftures  of  which  were,  at  the  time 
of  Rich,  wonderfully  expreffive ;  rnafks  that  co- 
vered the  flioulders,  muft  have  been  frightful  and 
gigantic,    maflcs   which  extende4  the   fize  pj  \\\^ 
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face  fantaftic  and  grotefqiie,  and  tranfparent  mafks, 
by  the  impoffibility  of  leaving  the  apertures  cor- 
rect, and  of  ftretching  them  fo  as  to  play  in  uniform 
with  the  mufcles,  muft  have  exhibited  an  effect 
paralytic  and  ludicrous ;  and,  in  fpight  of  the  pain- 
ter, who  on  thefe  mafks  laboured  fo  ingenioufly 
to  portray  the  mind,  the  more  he  came  up  to  the 
truth  and  correctnefs  of  nature,  the  more  we  {houl4 
be  induced  to  fay,  *'  draw  the  curtain  and  let  us  fee 
''*  the  picture." 

But  there  are  ftronger  objections  than  thefe, 
the  bed  acting  of  JEso?  and  Roscius  was  without 
maflcs,  and  when  they  came  to  mere  pantomimes,  of 
which  we  are  told  fuch  wonderful  things,  it  is  im- 
poifible  to  have  conveyed  a  thoufandth  part  of  the 
exprelfion  they  are  reported  to  have  contained,  tx,- 
cept  by  an  undifguifed  exertion  of  the  features  *. 

In  fhort,  every  exaggerated  expedient,  invente4 


*  The  teftimony  borne  to  the  celebrity  of  thefe  pantomimes  is 
truly  aftoniihmg.  Aniong  other  inftances  it  is  ikid,  that  Demetrius," 
a  cynic  philofopher,  laughed  at  the  folly  of  the  Romans  for  per- 
mitting  fo  ftrange  an  entertainment;  but  having  been,  with  much 
difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  be  prefeiit  at  the  reprefentatioxi  of  one 
of  them,  he  was  confounded  with  wonder.  The  ftory  reprefcnted 
was  the  detection  of  Mars  and  VENtJS,'  the  whole  performed  by  a 
iingle  actor,  who  defcribed  their  interview  ;  Phoebus  difcovering 
4hem  to  Vulcan  as  they  lay  afleep;    Vulcan  forging   the  irK 
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\iy  art,  and  fub^ituted  by  necefTity,  muft  have  been 
a  departure  from  nature;  and  the  anfwer  of  a  child 
might  be  anticipated,  who  fliould  be  alked  whether 
fo  grofs  a  violation  could  be  the  perfection  of  that 
art  which  can  derive  no  merit  bat  from  its  fidelity 
as  a  reprefentative  of  nature. 

The  vagaries  of  Nero  would  claim  no  right  to 
be  mentioned  here,  being  no  more  than  the  frantic 
acts  of  a  magnificent  madman,  by  profclfion  an  em- 
peror not  an  actor,  had  they  nut  degraded  the  dra- 
matic tafte,  and  haftened  the  theatre  to  its  diflblution. 
Happy  had  it  been,  however,  for  his  country,  and 
for  humanity,  had  he  contented  himfelf  with  a  dif- 
play  of  mimic  greatnefs  on  the  ftage ;  if,  for  every 
murder  in  tragedy  he  had  not  perpetrated  a  hundred 
murders  among  his  fubjects;  if,  with  a  love  of  thofc 
arts  that  humanize  and  correct  the  heart,  he  had  not 
unnaturally  blended  every  deteftable  and  fanguinary 
pafliou  that  can  debafe  and  corrupt  it. 

Poflcffed  a5  he  was,  without  the  fainteft  fiiadow  of 


vifible  net,  and  afterwards  catching  them  in  it;  the  trouble  and  con. 
fufion  of  the  lovers  when  they  could  not  difentangle  themfelves ; 
the  Celeft'ntls  furroundiiig  thein  with  fliouts  and  bur(h  of  laughter; 
the  (hame  of  Venus,  the  humility  of  Mars,  the  triumph  of  Vul- 
can; and,  in  fhort,  the  whole  fable;  till,  at  length,  the  philofopher 
wrought  up  to  the  highefl:  pitch  of  admiration,  exclaimed,  that  the 
ictor  had  no  occafion  for  a  tongue  he  fpokc  fo  well  with  his  hands. 
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either  poetical,  mufical,  or  theatrical  abilities,  he 
would  be  coiifidered  as  the  moil  confummate  prac- 
titioner in  all ;  and  woe  to  thofe  who  did  not  une- 
quivocally acknowledge  his  claim.  It  was  enough 
that  it  was  his  fiat,  and  that  he  had  proclaimed  himfelf 
the  firll  artift;  'till,  in  this  career  of  alternate  folly 
and  wickednefs,  and  growing  fatiated  with  extorted 
appiaufe  at  home,  he  determined  not  only  to  make 
9  mufical  and  theatrical  tour  of  his  own  empire,  bu^ 
to  extend  his  vilit  to  Greece. 

Appiaufe  extorted  at  the  point  of  the  fword, 
attended  him  wherever  he  went.  No  one  was  per-, 
mitted  to  leave  the  theatre  during  the  time  of  his 
performance,  and,  to  manifcft  the  indignation  that 
his  performance  naturally  infpired  would  have  been 
inftaat  ddth.  It  is  faid  that  the  novelty  of  an  em- 
peror on  the  ftage  had  at  firll  fuch  an  effect,  that 
the  audience  did  not  perceive  an  earthquake  which 
really  happened  while  he  was  fmging;  yet,  when 
the  firft  movements  of  their  curolity  had  fubfidcd, 
men  leaped  privately  from  the  walls  to  efcape  from 
fuch  an  abfurdity ;  and  women  pretended  to  fall 
into  fainting  fits  a.s  an  excufe  to  be  carried  out; 
while  the  fbldiers  were  fo  vigilant  in  enforcing 
appiaufe  that  the  looks  and  actions  of  men  were 
not  their  own.  An  old  fenator  named  Vespasian, 
who  had  fallen  afleep  during  one  of  thefe  per- 
formances, narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life. 
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The  arts  he  ufed  to  obtain  the  victory  over  the 
performers  were  truly  contemptible.  He  bribed 
the  judges,  ordered  his  followers  to  prepare  the 
public  mind  in  his  Favour,  and  decry  the  merit  of 
his  competitors.  One  inconfiderate  finger  who  had 
great  vanity,  greater  abilities,  and  more  indifcretion 
than  either,  fung  fo  much  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the 
people,  that  Nero  ordered  him  inftantly  to  be  put 
to  deatli. 

Among  the  Greeks,  however,  now  effeminated, 
profligate,  and  artful,  fo  much  precaution  was  un- 
neceffary.  Nero  proclaimed  himfelf  an  Apollo 
wherever  he  went;  and,  though  he  was  thrown  out  at 
the  Olympic  games,  he  not  only  obtained  the  crown, 
but  afterwards  at  the  Klhmean,  Pythian,  and  the 
Nemcan  games,  where  he  performed  flill  worfc. 
In  fhort,  he  remained  a  whole  year  in  Greece, 
where  all  was  feigned  extacy,  and  hypocritical  rap- 
ture at  his  different  performances ;  nay,  he  bore  off 
from  thence  eighteen  hundred  crowns  earned  by  his 
extravagant  folly,  and  given  by  their  political  cun- 
ning ;  and,  fo  far  was  this  frorfi  foftening  his  mind, 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  a  itudicd  climax  of 
cruelty. 

Dramatic  rcprefentations  became  from  this 
period  more  afnd  mord'  licentious.  The  panto- 
mimesj  which  had  long  prevailed,  and  which  had 
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caufed  fo  much  tumult  and  mifchief,  at  length  fell 
off  and  tragic-comedy  gained  ground.  This  hetro- 
geneous  reprefentation,  admitting  of  every  thing 
monftrous  and  ridiculous,  deftroyed  by  degrees  all 
regularity  and  order;  and,  as  it  grew  ruder  and  ruder^ 
it  partook  of  all  the  bitternefs  and  malignity  of 
perfonal  and  pointed  fatire  *. 

At  length  the  courage  of  Romans  was  vifible  only 
in  their  dramas,  for  in  thefe  they  boldly  ventured 
to  introduce  imder  the  mafk  of  fiction,  accufations 
which  for  their  lives  they  dared  not  openly  to 
broach  t.  Strong  genius,  however,  true  wit,  and 
genuine  humour,  having  gradually  withdrawn  from 
the  ftage,  after  a  time  it  became  deplorable  ;  andj 
as  it  followed  the  example  of  Greece  in  its  rifcj 
fo  did  it  in  its  diflblution. 


•  Thefe  fatires  were  even  more  bold  and  daring  than  thofc  fot^ 
mcrly  fpoken  of,  and  which,  even  fo  early  as  five  hundred  and  twenty 
years  before,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  fupprefs.  So  fad  was  the 
Romans  degenerating  to  their  original  barbarity. 

f  Not  even  the  emperor  was  fpared.  Nero  had  connived  at 
poifoninghis  father,  and  attempted  to  drown  his  mother;  and  Datus^ 
the  actor,  to  revive  the  recollection  of  thofe  horrid  tranfactions,  in- 
troduced in  one  of  thofe  faragoes  a  fong,  the  burthen  of  which  was, 
"  Farewell  father,  farewell  mother,"  The  better  to  make  known 
his  meaning,  he  accompanied  the  words  of  "  farewell  father"  with 
the  action  of  drinking  and  making  wry  faces;  and  when  he  came  t« 
*♦  farewell  mother,"  he  counterfeited  a  struggling  in  the  water* 
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CHAP.    Xlt. 


-SPANISH  THEATRE. 


As  the  theatre  in  Spain,  even  to  this  moment,  has 
never  had  to  boaft  of  any  thing  regularly  dramaticj 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impofTible,  to  give  a 
methodical  account  of  it.  The  wit  and  humour 
that  have  fo  lavifhly  pervaded  it,  manifeft  the  moft 
luxuriant  fertility  in  the  genius  of  their  dramatic 
writers;  whofe  works,  crude  and  irregular  as  they 
are,  have  ferved  like  a  rich  mine  for  the  French, 
and,  indeed,  the  Englifli  at  fecond  hand  to  dig  in. 
Their  wit,  however,  like  their  hard  dollars^  can 
never  beconfidercd  as  ttaple,  but  a  ufelcfs  mafs  of 
no  intrinfic  value  till  manufactured  ituo  literary 
merchandize  by  the  ingenuity  and  labour  of  other 
countries. 

The  Spaniards  had  fome  knowledge  r)f  dramatic 
entertainments,  even  when  the  Romans  began  firfl 
to  be  celebrated  for  good  poetry.  The  ruins  of  fo 
many  ancient  theatres — the  velliges  of  which  are 
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yet  to  be  fcen  in  their  principal  towns — give  incon-* 
tcftible  proofs  how  much  they  were  dehghted  with 
this  fpecies  of  amufement;  but  the  Goths,  and 
other  Barbarians  that  overrun  the  kingdom,  drove 
out  the  Mules,  and  confequently  among  them  Tha- 
lia. As  for  Melpomene  flie  never  even  to  this 
hour  relided  hi  Spain. 

The  Arabs,  however,  brought  Thalia  back 
again,  and  by  introducing  a  rude  fort  of  fuperfti- 
tious  drama,  wiiich  was  intermingled  with  grotel'que 
provincial  farce,  cftablifhed  the  foundation  of  ihe 
firft  Caftilian  plays.  The  fubjects  were  fometimes 
the  loves  of  fhepherds,  and  fometimci  different 
points  of  religion;  fuch  as  the  birth  of  our  Sa- 
viour, the  Paifion,  the  Temptation  in  the  Defert, 
and  the  Martyrdom  of  fomc  of  the  Saints. "  Thefe. 
facred  pieces  were  played  as  intermezzos,  and  the 
decorations  confided  of  views  of  Paradife,  Hell, 
the  Trinity,  the  Sacrament,  and  to  make  the  re- 
fcmblance  more  interefling,  it  was  no  unulual 
thing,  in  this  fhange  jumble  of  facred  and  pro- 
phane,  to  adminilter  benedictions,  and  fing  Tc 
Deum  *. 


•  We  have  gone  yet  but  a  little  way  tow  ardi  this  on  our  ftage. 
In  act-on  we  have  to  \  e  lure  now  and  then  introduced  Noah's  Ark, 
Solomon's  Temple^  Heairr,  Hell,  and  fome  other  fimilar  objects,  and 
held  up  Moses,  Aaron,  and  the  Man  after  God's  own  heart  at 
Iree-mafoas.     But  in  our  oratorio^  we  come  on  pretty  well,     Tlie 
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In  one  of  thefe  pieces  entitled  The  Creation, 
Adam  enters  on  one  fide,  and  tlie  Creator  on 
tiie  other:  Chaos  ftands  in  the  middle.  Adam 
entreats  God  to  deftroy  Chaos,  and  create  Man, 
In  another  piece  the  Devil  tempts  the  Chevalier 
St.  I  AMES-— who  is  defcribed  to  be  of  a  good  fa» 


M-Jpah.,  the  Redemption,  and  fuch  familiar  titles — by  way  of  com, 
panions  to  the  Tarantula  and  the  Cabinet  of  Monkies — are  fported, 
againft  all  the  old  walls  in  town ;  and  I  remember  in  one  of  thefe  facred 
dramas,  as  they  are  fatetioudy  called,  wliich  had  for  its^title  the 
Afcenjion,  that  in  the  moment  Our  Saviour  is  fuppofed gradually 
to  difappear  to  fnft  tnujic,  the  orcheftra,  in  a  mod  rapturous  ftyle, 
ftruck  up,  "  Dc' el  take  the  Wars  that  hurried  Witty  from  me.''''  T^is 
charming  performance,  by  way  of  digreilion,  was  performed  once^ 
and  GiARDiNi  was  prefent.  After  it  wa^  over  that  connoilTeur  was 
afked  how  he  liked  the  mufic,  to  wh'ch  he  anfwered  :  "  Oh,  Sare, 
"  de  man  who  is  difcontent  wid  dis  mufic,  mod  be  very  unrea- 
*'  fonable — for  it  contain  great  many  little  bit  of  all  de  celebrated 
"  mader  dat  ever  have  compofe."  Though,  however,  we  have  yet 
only  gone  thefe  lengths,  I  think  we  need  not  defpair.  When  the 
rage  for  Handel's  mufic  fliall  be  a  little  higher — for  our  prefent 
inattention  can  only  be  confidered  as  a  paroxyfm  gone  off — I  Ihould 
not  think  it  extraordinary  if  we  were  to  be  entertained  with  feeinj; 
the  mighty  Samson  pull  down  the  pafteboard,  temple  of  Dagon', 
the  (hepherds  in  the  MeJJlah  piping  to  profile  flieep,  or  that 
noble  Coup  de  theatre  in  Jnjbua,  where  Mr.  Hanixkl  fo  beautifully 
makes  the jun ftand ft'itl,  to  music.  But  fuch  bold  improvements 
one  can  only  expect  by  degrees  :  in  the  mean  time  we  mud  content 
ourfelves,  if  we  would  widi,  according  to  the  cant  phrafe,  to  fee  fuch 
obiects  as  natural  as  life,  with  reforting  to  thofe  itinerant  tlieatres 
called  puppet-diews,  wliere  Mr.  Punch  introduces  you  to  the  whole 
court  of  Solomon,  by  way  of  firft  piece,  and  afterwards  entertains 
yoi;  with  Jeptha's  rajb  o'otx',  or  the  Virgin  facrificed^  for  a  fiirce. 
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Uiily — to  reject  our  Saviour  becaufe  he  is  ovfff*^^'' 
the  fon  of  a  carpenter,  and  cannot  produce  letters 
of  nobility.  In  (liort,  it  is  impofTible  to  imagine  a 
thoufandlh  part  of  the  infufferable  ignorance  and 
abfurdity  thefe  ftrange  farragoes  contained,  which 
are  not  to  this  day  entirely  abolilhcd. 

What  aftoniihcs  one  mod  is  the  ludicrous  and 
blafphemous  applications  they  continually  make  of 
^he  texts  of  fcripture.  There  is  fcarcely  any  pafTagc 
in  the  prayers  of  the  church,  or  in  holy  writ,  but  is 
employed  in  thefe  burlefquc  fcenes  in  the  mod  in- 
decent manner.  A  valet  aCks  a  girl  if  fhc  be  a  vir- 
gin. '  Yes  indeed  I  am,'  fays  the  girl,  '  but  don't 
•  you  think  fo  yourfclf.'  The  valet  with  great  fe- 
rioufnefs  quotes  St.  Thomas,  and  fays,  '  Niji  vi- 
'  dero,  non  creda7n.* 

Thefe  extraordinary  jumbles,  however,  are  now 
little  performed,  except  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  where  prejudice  ilill  reigns  in  all  its  in- 
fluence;— whereas,  at  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  Va- 
]^£NC.iA,  and  Madrid — which  places  are  fre- 
quented by  ilrangers,  and  confequenily  more  po- 
liflied — the  dramatic  entertainments  are  better  re- 
gulated. 

At  the  early  period  of  the  Spanifli  drama,  while 
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biifFoonj,  jugglers,  and  hiftrions,  who  found  their 
way  to  Spain  as  well  as  to  RoME,amared  the  peo- 
ple with  thefe  heterogeneous  reprefentations,  men  of 
good  fenfc,  who  noticed  the  regularity  and  nature 
which  characterifed  the  belt  works  of  antiquity,  be- 
held with  difpleafure  how  much  thefe  mon'lrous 
farces  were  beneath  the  wifdom  and  the  taftc  of  the 
ancients. 

A  ftrongdefirc  to  remedy  this,  induced  them  to 
compofe  dialogues,  which  they  called  comedies ; 
yet  thefe  were  too  tedious  and  unconnected  to  ad- 
mit of  reprefentation.  Their  tendency,  however, 
was  meritorious,  but  they  made  little  progrefs  to- 
wards the  cure  of  the  licentious  manners  of  the 
times.  At  length  thefe  plays  began  to  be  mixed 
with  that  very  libertinifm  they  \sere  originally 
written  to  explode. 

Such  is  the  famous  comedy  of  Calixtus  and 
Mdibeus^  where  the  defcriptions  are  fo  lively,  the 
characters  fo  loofc,  and  the  circumf^ances  fo  lafci- 
vious,  th^t  it  was  conhdered  as  dangerous  to  expofe 
them  to  public  reprefentation.  In  other  refpects 
thefe  plays  were  much  too  long  10  be  patiently  heard 
to  an  end  ;  yet  as  they  ardently  wifhed  for  fome- 
thiiig  on  the  (lage  lefs  reproachable,  fonic  traiWIa- 
tions  in  profc  fiom  the  Greek  and  Latin  drama  cf- 
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fccted  in  time  a  confiderabic  rGform  in  the  Spanifh 
theatre. 

Lopes  de  Rueda.  a  native  of  Seville,  was 
the  firft  who  gave  reputation  to  the  drama  in  Spain. 
He  was  both  a  poet  and  a  player.  Cervantes 
fays  that  he  excelled  in  paltoral  poetry,  which  he 
worked  as  cpifodes  into  his  dramatic  pieces — but 
the  theatre  was  yet  a  rude  piece  of  building,  con- 
taining only  four  very  long  feats.  The  actors  were 
habited  in  fkins  fringed  with  gold,  and  in  a  large 
piece  of  tapeftry,  drawn  afidc  by  two  cords,  con- 
fided the  whole  of  their  fccnery,  machinery,  and 
decoration ;  but  yet  they  were  greatly  followed, 
and  RuEDA  acquired  incredible  reputation  in  parts 
of  fimplicity,  braggadocia,  and  vulgarity. 

The  famous  author  of  Don  Quixote.)  ftarted  as  a 
comic  writer.  With  a  happy  and  fertile  invention,  he 
wrote  feveral  admirable  pieces  which  might  have 
ferved  as  a  model  to  his  country.  Lopes  de  Vega, 
on  the  contrary,  defpifed  the  rules  of  the  ancients, 
and  baniihed  probability,  regularity,  and  decency 
from  the  ftage.  His  heroes  came  into  the  world,  grew 
up,  became  old,  and  died  in  the  fame  reprefcntation. 
They  ran  all  over  the  earth ;  they  Oept  in  the  eaft^ 
dined  in  the  north,  and  when  he  found  the  worlc^ 
too  fmall  for  their  pranks,  he  conducted  them  inta 
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the  air,  to  go  to  bed.  His  valets  fpokc  the  lan- 
guage of  courtiers,  his  princes  of  coxcombs,  and  his 
ladies  of  quality  that  of  fifh  women!  His  actors 
made  their  entrance  in  a  mob,  and  their  exits  in 
confulion.  In  one  piece  probably  you  have  iixty 
principal  characters  *. 

The  rules  of  art  were  not  much  better  obferved 
inCALDERONE.  A  play  is  the  hiRory  of  a  maH's 
whole  life,  which  he  fometimes  contrives  to  fpin 
out  for  fixty  years,  without  plan,  preparation,  or 
probability  ;  and,  to  add  to  all  this  barbarous  ab- 
fence  of  talle,  the  more  affecting  fcenes  are  filled 
with  the  grofleft;  buffoonery.  A  Piincc,  in  a  htua- 
tion  of  inexprefhble  wretchedncfs,  is  interrupted  by 
the  fenfelefs  pleafantry  of  fome  impertinent  fervant: 
and  yet,  in  fpight  of  thefe  defects,  Calderone  is 
the  idol  of  the  Spanifli  theatre;  and  after  all  it 
muft  be  confeffed  that  you  admire  in  his  ftyle  a 
noblenefs  of  diction,  an  elegance  without  obfcurity, 
while  his  artful  manner  of  keeping  the  fpectators  in 

*  Cervantes  blamed  Lopfs  de  Vega,  for  this  licentiou* 
abiife  of  the  anc5cnt  rules;  to  which  Lopes  anfwercd : — "  As  the 
people  pay  ii<:,  it  is  very  proper  we  fhould  pleafe  them,  which  no- 
thing but  the  grofleft  ignorance  can  do;  I,  therefore,  lock,  up  Aris- 
totle and  Horace,  becaufe  they  continually  reproach  nie  for  de- 
parting from  my  duty  as  a  dramatic  writer,  and  as  for  Pi.autus  and 
Thrf.nce  I  never  hold  any  converfation  with  them  but  they  have 
the  impudence  to  criticile  every  one  of  my  productions." 
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pleafing  yet  continual  fufpence,  has  a  truly  in- 
genious and  comic  effect. 

SoLis,  MoRETo,  Zamora,  Candamo,  and 
Canizarez,  merit  praife  for  having  approached 
nearer  to  regularity.  That,  however,  which  we 
find  moft  wonderful  in  the  dramatic  authors  of  this 
nation  is  the  prodigious,  the  immenfc  quantity  of 
their  works.  It  is  impoflible  to  hear  without  afto- 
nifhment  that  Lopes  de  Vega  compofed  two 
thoufand  different  pieces  for  the  ftage ;  yet,  when 
wc  confider  the  nature  and  the  form  of  thcfe  works, 
the  phenomenon  is  more  eafy  to  be  conceived.  The 
Spaniards  have  a  great  number  of  rhapfodies  under 
the  titles  of  chronicles,  annals,  romances,  and  legends. 
In  thde  they  find  fomc  hiftorical  anecdote,  fomc 
entertaining  adventure,  which  they  tranfcribe  without 
choice  or  exception.  All  the  details  they  put  into 
dialogue  and  to  this  compilation  is  given  the  dif- 
tinction,  play  :  thus  one  can  eafily  imagine  that  a 
man  in  the  habit  of  copying  with  facility,  could 
write  forty  of  thefe  plays  in  lefs  time  than  an 
author  of  real  genius  and  regulated  habitude 
could  put  out  of  his  hands  a  finglc  act;  for  the 
latter  is  obliged  to  defign  his  characters,  to  pre- 
pare, graduate,  and  developc  his  intrigue,  and  to 
reconcile  all  this  to  the  rules  of  decency,  tafle, 
probability,  and,  indeed,  cuftom. 
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It  is  curious  that  the  Spanifli  plays,  which  are 
rio  more  than  romances  in  dialogue,  have  beerl 
frequently  re-transformed  into  romance.  The  tafk 
cannot  be  difficult :  it  is  only  to  render  the  dia- 
logue again  in^o  recital.  Le  Sage  has  done  this 
feveral  times  in  Gil  Bias,  and  this  is  not  the  word 
part  of  the  work.  .His  hiftory  of  Aurora  de 
Guzman  is  tranflated  from  a  play  of  Moreto*- 
Nor  has  Le  Sage  been  the  only  one  who  has  built 
a  reputation  on  the  plunder  of  Spanifh  dramatifts. 
Madam  Gomez,  Scarron,  and  others  have  done 
thff  fame ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  averred,  that  mod 


*  Our  Thomson  goes  flill  further,  and  gives  us,  in  his  Tafl. 
ered  and  Sigiftnunda,  a  novel  out  of  Gil  Bias.  Moore,  whofe 
Gamejfer\s  fo  full  of  tendernefs,  and  proves,  in  fpight  of  Madame 
Dacier,  and  all  De  la  Mottf.'s  enemies  that  profe  touches  the 
hearty  more  fenfibly  than  verfe,  lias  given  the  Englifh  ftage  another 
play  which  has  its  origin  m  the  fame  work.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  ad- 
vantageous thing  for  the  theatre  that  hiftorical  juftice  obliges  me  to 
record  this;  for  it  points  out  a  fource,  of  materials  through  wliich 
the  ftage  may  be  fupplied  for  ages,  which  fource,  in  its  primitive 
ftate,  though  a  kind  of  literary  chaos,  is  to  the  full  as  regular  as  moft 
of  the  modern  dramatic  productions.  It  is  true  this  fountain  has 
been  frequently  vifited,  particularly  by  the  ladies.  But  it  is  a  fource 
difficult  to  exhauft;  and  if,  afrer  all,' authors  are  too  dull,  or  too 
lazy  to  carry  their  theatrical  pitchers  to  the  fountain ;  or  too  fear- 
ful— for  pitchers  of  all  kinds  too  often  come  home  cracked  at  laft — 
they  have  nothing  to  do  but  (leal  the  pitchers  of  their  neighbours, 
the  French,  and  appropriate,  in  a  retail  way,  the  contents  to  their 
own  advantage. 
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of  the  novels  which  had  fuch  fuccefs  in  the  laft 
century  in  France,  and  part  of  this  century  in 
England,  are  nothing  more  than  Spanifli  dramas 
metamorphofed  into  French  and  Englifli  narrations. 

It  muft  be  allowed  that  no  nation  was  ever  fo 
fertile  in  invention,  or  fo  wide  of  regularity  as 
Spain  :  the  reafon  is  evident.  Spanifh  gallantry 
confifts  entirely  of  Ilratagem ;  and  fancy  is  per- 
petually upon  the  ftretch  to  bring  about  natural 
events  by  extraordinary  means.  Their  manners  are 
derived  originally  from  the  Moors,  and  are  tinged 
with  a  fort  of  African  tafte,  too  wild  and  extra- 
vagant for  the  adoption  of  other  nations,  and  which 
cannot  accommodate  itfelf  to  rule  or  precifion. 

Imprefled  with  an  idea  of  that  knight  errantry , 
which  Cervantes  fo  fuccefsfully  expofed,  Spanifh 
lovers  feem  as  if  they  took  a  gloomy  pleafure  in 
difappointment.  They  enter  the  lifts  of  gallantry 
as  if  they  were  more  pleafed  with  the  dangers  of 
the  tournament  than  the  enjoyment  of  the  reward ; 
and,  at  length,  when  they  arrive  at  the  poflefTion  of 
that  object  with  which  they  were  originally  fmitten 
with  a  glance  from  a  lattice,  or  a  regard  in  a 
cloifter  through  a  thick  veil;  difappointment  fuc- 
ceeds  to  admiration,  and  they  grow  jealous  and 
outrageous  to  find  that  love  is  the  very  rcverfe  of 
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caprice,  and  that  happinefs  cannot  be  enfurcd 
but  by  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
heart. 

On  the  other  fide,  the  lady,  immured  from  the 
fight  of  men,  reads  romances,  and  heroically  re- 
folves  to  confider,  as  her  deftintd  lover,  the  firft  who 
has  the  addrefs  and  the  courage  to  refcue  her  from 
her  giant  father,  and  her  monUer  duenna.  Reafon, 
prudence,  mutual  intelligence,  purity  of  fentiment, 
and  affection  ;  thefe  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  affair, 
Fate  fettles  the  whole  bufinefs  and  her  deliverer, 
be  he  ugly  or  handfome,  clownifh  or  accomplifhed, 
is  fure  to  carry  her  with  a  coup  de  main  at  the  very 
firfl  interview  *. 

Wc  have  no  account  of  even  one  Spanifh  tra- 
gedy.     The   authors  chofe  their  characters    indif- 

*  There  is  a  ftory  told  of  a  Spanifh  lady  of  quality,  who  wai 
reading  a  romance  full  of  extraordinary  adventures  at  the  moment 
flie  1  mguilhed  under  the  moft  cruel  apprehensions  that  her  father's 
aufterity  and  vigilance  would  render  abortive  every  attempt  of  her 
lover  to  obtain  an  interview  with  her.  After  a  number  of  dangers 
and  difficulties,  the  lovers  in  the  romance  contrive  a  meeting  j  when, 
inftead  of  profiting  by  the  opportunity,  they  enter  into  a  long  con- 
verfation  on  the  viificitudes  of  love,  and  accufe  fortune  for  having 
kept  them  fo  long  afunder.  '  Was  ever  any  thing  fo  ftupid,'  cries 
the  ludy,  tiirowing  her  hook  away ;  *  two  lovers  to  meet  by  the  moft 

*  unexpected  and  moft  fortunate  accident  in  the  wor^d,  aiid  trifle  ^way 

*  their  time  in  talking.' 
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criminately;  and  it  is  very  common  to  hear  kings, 
princes,  minifters,  peafanis,  valet^s,  bravoes,  and 
hangmen  trying  which  fhall  be  loudeft  at  the  fame 
fcene ;  nay  fometimes  the  latter  clafs  have  all  the 
interefting  fituations,  while  kings  and  nobles  are  the 
buffoons  of  the  piece.  It  is  not  that  the  Spaniards 
want  genius  to  arrive  to  this  fpecies  of  dramatic 
writing  :  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  elevation  in 
their  minds,  a  grandeur  in  their  ideas,  and  a  noble- 
nefs  in  their  fentiments ;  but  they  know  little  of 
judgment  and  taiie,  nor  can  their  redundant  imagina- 
tions conform  to  the  rules  of  art. 

Except  the  fpectacles  of  the  court,  the  Spanifh 
theatres  are  equally  indecent  on  occount  of  their 
obfcenity  and  their  dirtinefs.  There  are  two  the- 
atres at  Madrid  which  feem  to  vie  with  each  other 
which  fliall  be  the  worft.  Their  beft  acting  is  low 
comedyj  their  declamation  being  infupportably 
tirefome,  and  their  fpeaking  through  the  nofe,  efpe- 
ciaily  the  women,  difgufting  beyond  expreffion. 
Between  the  acts  they  have  grotefque*  intermezzos, 
which  they  play  extempore.  They  are  naturally 
performed,  but  they  exhibit  a  ftrange  mixture  of 
joy,  fentimcnt,  reflection,  and  fatire,  and  fometimes 
finifh  with  fongs  compofed  in  the  Italian  tafte. — 
The  inRrumental  performers  are  paflible,  but  the 
fingers  dcteflable. 
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Although  it  is  not  intended  to  fpeak  of  opera  as 
a  branch  of  the  dramatic  art  till  it  fhall  make  a  fe- 
perate  article  in  the  French  theatre,  at  which  time 
its  origin  and  progrefs  will  be  particularly  traced 
and  foUowed  up;  yet  it  is  impoffible  to  refrain  from 
noticing  here  the  prodigious  avidity  with  which  this 
fpecies  of  amufement,  though  by  no  means  excellent, 
was  followed  not fixty  years  ago  under  Farinelli*, 
whofe  extraordinary  and  facinating  talent  of  im- 
pofing  upon  credulity,  will  hereafter  be  enlarged 
upon  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Englifh  theatre. 

Fortunately  for  this  ftrange  adventurer,  after  he 
had  gulled  the  Englifli  to  their  eternal  reproach, 
and  received  fuch  a  reception  from  the  French,  as 
convinced  him  they  were  as  well  verfed  in  trick  as 
himfelf,  the  king  of  Spain  happened  to  languifli 
under  a  complaint  for  which,  according  to  his  phyfi- 
cians  there  could  be  no  cure  but  mufic. 

This  intimation  Farinelli  took  the  advan- 
tage of  to  fome  tune ;  for,   being   fent  for  by  the 


*  Through  what  medium  may  a  man  hope  for  recompencc,  and 
who  (hall  worthily  expect  the  gifts  of  fortune,  when  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  Farinelli,  in  England  and  in  Spain,  received  more 
Tiioney  than  did  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  for  tlic  recompencc 
of  all  his  fcrvices  in  the  low  countries! 
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queen,  he  fo  ingratiated  himfelf  at  court  that  he 
prelently  hadapenfion  fettled  on  him  of  about  three 
thoufand  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  a  coach 
and  equipage  kept  at  the  king's  expence. 

Prefcnts  were  made  him  of  immenfe  value.  The 
king  gave  him  his  picture  richly  fet  wiih  diamonds  ; 
the  queen  prefcntcd  him  with  a  fnuff  box  with  two 
diamonds  of  high  price  in  the  hd ;  the  prince  of 
AsTURiAs  prevailed  on  him  to  accept  of  a  diamond 
button  and  loop  worth  a  prodigious  fum ;  and  he 
condcfccnded  lo  permit  peifons  of  all  ranks  to 
follow  in  proportion  to  their  fituatiohs  thefe  very 
noble  and  meritorious  examples  of  their  betters. 

The  length  of  time  that  this  folly  exifted  is  incre- 
dible ;  Ferdin  AN  D  continued  Farin  EL  LI  in  his 
fituation  after  the  death  of  Philip;  and,  ftill  to 
go  beyond  his  predecelTor  in  liberality,  honoured 
him  with  a  crofs  of  Calatrava,  one  of  the  moft  an- 
cient orders  of  knighthood  in  Spain  *.  This  was 
about  the  year  1750,  and  we  find  that  after  this,  he 


•  "When  Farinelli  was  inverted  with  the  infignla  of  the  order 
of  Calatrava,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  other  knights,  he  wore 
fpurs;  which  being  perceived  by  a  dr)-  old  Spaniard,  "  Well,"  faid 
he,  "  each  country  to  its  ciiltom.  Jn  England  they  arm  cocks 
**  with  fpurs,  in  Spain  capons." 
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continued  to  conduct  the  opera  till  the  year  1761, 
when  he  retired  to  Italy  with  his  penhon  from  the 
court  of  Spain  fettled  on  him  for  life. 

We  have  now  fecn  all  that  is  remarkable  or 
worthy  to  be  related  of  the  Spanidi  theatre,  which, 
though " a  ftrange  hetrogeneous  jumble  of  jarring 
atoms,  will  be  found  hereafter  to  have  furniflied 
•'fome  very  rich  materials  which  the  French  and  En- 
glifli  theatrical  chymifts  have  ingcnioudy  extracted 
to  ornament  their  own  production?. 

They  certainly  prepared  the  French  to  receive  a 
true  tafte  for  the  dramatic  art ;  who,  without  them, 
would  probably  never  have  imitated  Sophocles 
and  Terence.  The  very  name  of  the  Cid  fficws 
whence  Corneille  drew  the  original;  and  Mo- 
LiERE,  who  is  confidered  as  the  creator  of  the 
French  comedy,  derived  much  of  his  excellence 
from  the  fame  fource. 

This  fubject  will  be  hereafter  more  fully  dif- 
culFed,  when  many  of  the  Englilh  dramatic  writers, 
with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  at  their  head,  will 
be  {hewn  to  have  had  obligations  to  the  fame  quar- 
ter, and  will  fervc  to  prove  that  the  dramatic  is 
truly  an  imitative  art  in  a  larger  latitude  than  its 
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general  acceptation  warrants ;  for,  though  nothing 
more  is  meant  by  the  naked  expreffion  than  that 
poets  fhould  produce  a  faithful  imitation  of  nature, 
they  have  clothed  it  and  very  often  difguifed  it  by 
fervilcly  imitating  one  another. 
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CHAP.  xin. 

PORTUGUESE  THEATRE. 


The  moft  celebrated  dramatic  poet  among  the 
Portuguefe  was  Balthazar,  of  the  ifland  of  Ma* 
deira,  who  wrote  ancient  dramas  called  Auto,  of 
which  the  greateft  part  was  made  up  of  pious  fub- 
jects— like  the  ancient  myfteries  in  France. — - 
Henry  de  Gomez  wrote  twenty  two  comedies, 
and  Gil  Vincent,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  the 
Plautus  of  Portugal,  ferved  as  a  model  for 
Lopes  de  Vega  and  Ouivedo.  It  is  faid  that 
Erasmus  learnt  the  Portuguefe  language  on  pur* 
pofe  to  read  the  comedies  of  Gil  Vincent^ 

Spanifh  pieces,  however,  are  thofc  which  are  ge- 
nerially  performed  at  Lisbon  ;  but  the  theatre  be- 
ing extremely  difcouraged,  has  long  languifhed 
there.  Had  it  not  beerK  for  the  king's  order,  no 
opera  would  ever  have  been  eftablilhed  in  that 
capital ;  and,  perhaps,  it  might  as  well  have  been 
let  alone,  for  when  they  had  their  theatre,  they  had 
nothing  to  perform  in  it ;  whereas,  at  that  time  in 
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France,  they  were  full  of  good  things  without  a 
theatre  *. 

The  theatre,  however,  which  is  faid  to  have 
been  very  fupcrb,  was  overthrown  by  the  famous 
earthquake^  which,  by  fomc,  was  confidered  as  a 
public  benefit,  for  they  performed  in  it  fo  feldom, 
and  at  fuch  an  expence,  that  they  eftimated  every 
reprefentation  at  nearly  four  thoufand  dollars. 

•  This,  a  few  years  ago,  was  diftinftly  different  from  the  fituation 
of  the  Opera  in  England,  for  we  had  at  that  time  neither  opera- 
houfe,  nor  pieces.  Indeed  our  opera  has  not,  for  a  confiderable 
while  been  an  object  of  the  fmalleftconfequence.  The  different  acts 
of  the  performance  are  only  confidered  as  fo  many  intervals  to  drels 
and  reft  the  dancers.  Alexander  may  warble  his  foul  out,  and 
fuig  his  own  exploits  with  all  the  fweetnefs  of  a  bulfinch  to  eternity, 
and  yet  be  unable  to  wreft  the  attention  of  a  fingle  Englifhman  :  but 
the  moment  you  turn  the  hero  into  a  whirligig,  the  whole  world  fur- 
rounds  him :  renters'  and  proprietors'  fhares  are  bought  up  at  any 
price,  and  the  concerns  of  the  theatre  get  into  fuch  perplexity,  that 
we  are  obliged  to  burn  down  our  opera  houfes  to  liquidate  their  debts. 
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ITALIAN  STAGE. 


jDramatic  entertainments  bad  birth  in  modern 
Italy  under  Leo  the  tenth. — The  Sophonijba  of 
the  celebrated  Prelate  Trissino>  the  pope's 
nuncio,  was  the  firft  regular  tragedy  known  in 
Europe  after  thofe  barbarous  ages  of  which  I  have 
already  given  an  account;  as  was  the  Calandra  of 
Cardinal  BiBiENA,the  firft  comedy. 

The  Italians,  however,  feem  to  have  had  as  in- 
different a  tafte  for  theatrical  reprefentations  as  the 
ancient  Romans;  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  Radamijius  and  Zenobia.  The 
})iece  begins  with  a  combat  between  more  than  a 
hundred  perfons.  They  fight  on  the  fUge,  befiegc 
a  place,  and  carry  it  by  allault,  and,  though  the 
whole  drift  of  the  tragedy  is  intended  to  be  as  affect- 
ing as  pofhble,  Punchello  is  one  of  the  warriors  who 
frightens  the  combatants,  parodies  the  Ijcft  fpecches, 
makes  a  jeft  of  the  hero,  and  behaves;  with  all  the 
ridiculous    buftbonery  of  a  puppet;  a^d  t^^t  the 
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heroine  may  not  want  as  ftriking  a  contraft  as  the 
hero,  Zcnobia's  nude  is  rcprefented  by  a  man  with 
a  black  beard,  and  a  wig  made  out  of  a  lamb's  fldn 
with  the  wool  on.  This  tender  female  talks  of  vir- 
tue and  delicacy,  is  frightened  left  fome  one  fhould 
offer  violence  to  her  charms,  and  gives  herfelf  a 
thoufand  childifh  and  coqucttifh  airs. 

Ariosto  wrote  for  the  ftagc.  It  is  faid  that  his 
father  one  day  was,  on  fome  occafion,  extremely 
atigry  with  him.  Ariosto  liftened  to  him  with  the 
moit  ftcady  patience,  and  mod  profound  attention. 
He  neither  faid  a  fingle  word  in  contradiction  of  his 
father,  or  juftification  of  himfelf ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, heard  him  to  an  end  with  an  impatient  cu- 
riohty,  and  feemcd  to  wifh  that  the  lecture  had  con- 
tinued longer.  A  friend  who  was  prefent  afked 
him  after  his  father  was  gone  why  he  had  not  faid 
fomething  in  his  own  defence.  Ariosto  anfwered 
that  he  had  been  for  fome  days  working  at  a  comedy, 
and  on  that  very  morning  had  been  at  a  lofs  how  to 
■write  a  fcene  of  a  father  reprimanding  his  fon,  that 
at  the  moment  his  father  firft  opened  his  mouth,  it 
ftruck  hmi  as  an  admirable  opportunity  to  examine 
his  manner  with  attention,  that  fo  he  might  paint  his 
pifturc  after  nature,  and  being  thus  employed,  he 
had  noticed  only  the  voice,  the  face  and  the  action 
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df  his  Father,  without  in  the  lead  regarding  the  truth 
or  fallchood  of  what  he  laid  to  his  charge. 

In  the  time  of  Ranuse  Farnese,  duke  of 
Parma,  a  prince  of  uncommon  underltanding,  an 
old  nobleman  blindly  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  arts  of 
an  infamous  woman.  The  duke,  who  had  a  great 
regard  for  his  courtier,  was  touched  that  he  ihould 
be  a  victim  to  fo  (hameful  a  paflion,  and  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  cure  him  of  his  folly,  without 
informing  him  of  it  in  dired  terms.  At  length, 
having  made  feveral  attempts  without  fucceCs,  he 
caufed  a  comedy  to  be  written,  wherein  the  old  no- 
bleman's abfurdity  was  fo  ftrongly  drawn,  that  it 
could  not  be  miftakeni  and  yet  fo  artfully,  that  it 
might  be  known  for  perfonality  only  by  him  whom 
it  was  intended  to  reclaim.  The  duke  took  the 
nobleman  to  the  play,  who  ftruck  with  the  reproach, 
not  only  turned  off  his  miftrefs,  but  privately 
thanked  the  duke  for  a  lefTon  by  which  he  benefitted 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

The  Italian  tragedies  arc  miferable  indeed.  They 
are  languid,  verbofe,  and  uninterefting,  unlcfs  the 
human  mind  can  be  interefted  by  fubjects  of  hor- 
ror. St.  EvREMOND  inltances  this,  fpeaking  of 
The  Feajl  of  the  Statue^  from  which  Mo  mere  took 
his    fingular  but  celebrated  piece  of  Don  John; 
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*'  The  mod  patient  man,"  fays  he,  "  would  die 
"  with  langOLir  at  that  {lupidell  of  all  dull  things 
*'  the  Fea/l  of  the  Statue^  and  I  never  fee  it  without 
■**  wifning  the  abominable  author  thunderllruck  with 
"  his  abominable  atheift." 


The  Italian  opera  had  fome  refemblance  of  the 
theatre  at  Athens.  Italian  recitative,  like  ancient 
declamation,  was  noted,  and  fuftained  ad  libitum  by 
mufical  inftruments.  The  chorufies,  which  were 
added  after  a  time,  and  which  belonged  to  the  body 
ef  the  piece,  and  made  a  part  of  the  general  fubject^ 
were,  and  indeed  are  yet,  cxprefTed  by  a  fpecies  of 
laulic  different  from  the  rcciiative,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  tne  Itrophc,  the  epode,  and  the  antiftrophe  of 
the  Greeks  were  fung  in  a  manner  totally  different 
from  the  declamation.  This  wa.s  yet  more  clofely 
adhered  to  as  thefe  fpectaclcs  became  more  perfect, 
for  in  many  of  the  ferious  operas  of  the  Abbe 
Metastasio  ihc  unity  of  time,  place,  and  action^ 
arc  obferved;  and  to  this  we  may  add,  that  thefe 
pieces  arc  full  of  that  poetic  expredion  and  fi- 
nifhed  elegance,  which  embellifh  a  natural  fubje6t 
without  confufmg  it,  and  which  the  French  fay  Ad- 
dison only  attained  among  the  Englifli,  and  we 
that  Racine  alone  arrived  to  among  the  Frenclx, 

Tasso,  GuARiNi.  an,d  others  have  alfo   wriu 
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vritten  comedies,  as  they  were  called,  which  in 
their  way  had  great  beauty  and  poeiical  merit,  but 
thev  were  merely  padoral,  and,  therefore,  had  little 
to  do  with  what  ought  to  be  confidered  as  comedy. 
The  very  names  of  Aminta,  and  Pastor  Fido, 
with  which  pieces  every  reader  of  taiie  is  well  ac- 
quainted, will  bear  me  out  in  this  affcrtion  *. 

Other  writers,  however  were  not  of  opinion  that 
paftorals  were  true  comedy;  for  they  acknow- 
ledged  nothing  under  that  title  that  was  not  a  jum- 
ble of  every  fpecies;  and,  as  it  were,  Goldoni, 
Machiavel,  Tasso,  and  Guarini,  all  beat  up 
together.  Thus  you  had  in  one  piece,  in  mo- 
dern Rome,  all  thofc  fubjects  united,  which,  in  an- 
cient Rome,  it  required  fo  many  quarrels  to  keep 
fcparatc. 

Haughty  tyrants,  languifliing  lovers,  bears,  devils, 


*  It  is,  however,  at  leafl:  worth  a  reflection  that,  notwithftanding 
the  eftablifhed  criterion  at  this  moment  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  is 
that  fpecies  of  writing  which  excites  in  one  the  more  tender  and 
touching  fenfations,  and  in  the  other  the  more  mirthful  and  exhi- 
lerating,  the  Italians,  in  thefe  paftorals,  (luck  clofely  to  the  true  an- 
cient  meaning  of  comedy,  which  is  compol'e'l  of  two  Greek  words, 
and  fignifies  no  more  than  *  fong  of  the  village.'  Tasso,  and 
Guarini  were  writers  of  tafte  and  learning;  and  very  likely  to 
know  decidedly,  being  nearer  to  the  time,  what  the  Greeks  originally 
meant  by  comedy. 
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ciipids,  and  fcaramouches  were  prefented  you  alt 
in  the  fame  piece  ;  and  every  thing  was  conducted  in 
a  manner  io  truly  ridiculous,  that  if  their  intention 
was  that  comedy  from  that  time  fhould  be  coniidered 
as  nothing  more  than  a  dramatic  exhibition  to  excite 
laughter,  they  fairly  fuccecded ;  for,  what  with  the 
ftupidity,  the  abfurdity,  or  the  humour  it  was  im- 
poflTible  to  avoid  laughing  throughout  the  piece* 
Unfortunately,  however,  as  much  as  they  gained  on 
the  fide  of  the  fenfes  they  loft  on  the  fide  of  the 
heart ;  for  whatever  there  might  be  to  create  mirth? 
there  was  nothing  to  create  intcreft. 

I  ver)-  much  queftion,  however,  whether  thefe 
very  comedies  did  not  go  a  great  way  towards  per- 
fecting that  fpecies  of  dramatic  production ;  for 
when  they  come  to  be  incorporated  into  the  French 
theatre,  the  hiftory  of  which  circumftance  will  be 
hereafter  particularly  related,  they  diffufed  a  light- 
nefs  into  the  French  tafte,  which  had  longlanguiflied 
under  the  vcrbofity  and  dullncfs  of  their  comedies, 
as  they  were  called,  confiding  of  fomc  fingle  unin- 
tcrefting  a8ion  drawled  on  through  five  afts  of 
monotonous  verfe. 

This  lightnefs,  infufing  itfelf  into  general  tafte, 
obliged  dramatic  writers  to  become  conformifts  ; 
and  as  it  approached  nearer  to  nature  than  the  old 
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fyftctn,  aS  it  became  adopted  by  men  of  real  merit 
who  knew  what  to  preferve  and  what  to  reject, 
comedy,  by  degrees,  became  interefting  as  well 
as  amufing. 

It  is  certain,  however,  it  never  attained  per* 
fcction,  a  dilHnction  it  certainly  once  knew  in  this 
country,  till  we  improved,  in  that  as  we  have  done 
in  every  effort  of  genius,  on  thq  French;  and  I 
fhall  inftance  Vanbrugh's  comedy  of  the  Con- 
federacy^ which  he  tranflated  from  Regmard,  to 
prove  this  affertion. 

In  fhort,  though  the  Italians  continued  to  breathe 
the  fame  air,  and  enjoy  the  influence  of  the  fame 
fiin  which  warmed  the  Romans,  they  were  no  longer 
diftinguifhcd  by  their  talents,  nor  animated  with 
their  virtues,  for  there  was  nothing  left  in  Italy 
of  Rome  but  its  vices.  Greatnefs,  courage,  and 
manlinefs  were  gone,  and  nothing  but  effeminacy, 
voluptuoufnefs,  and  licentioufnefs  remained,  and 
thus,  if  the  Roman  theatrical  repre.fentations,  by 
reflecting  themfelves,  were  a  mixture  of  virtue  and 
vice;  thofe  of  the  Italians,  through  the  fame 
mirror,  were  a  mafs  of  vice  without  the  relief  of 
any  virtue  at  all. 

Italy  has  been  famous  for  the  comedies   of 
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GoLDON I,  though  they  are  the  wildeft  rhapfodics 
that  can  be  conceived.  Thofe  of  Machiaval 
have  more  merit. — In  fhort,  Italy  has  to  boaft  of 
no  theatrical  fpectacles  of  confidcraiion,  but  its 
operas,  which,  upon  fome  particular  occafions,  have 
been  moft  fuperb  and  magnificent.  All  thij.  may  be 
in  a  great  meafure  attributed  to  the  French,  who 
brought  the  productions  of  the  Italians  into  greater 
perfection  by  incorporating  them  with  their  own,  of 
which  I  Ihall  hereafter  fpeak  more  at  large,  when  I 
Ihall  alfo  fpeak  of  what  was  called  the  Italian  can- 
vaffes,  planned  by  Rico  bo  ni  and  others,  which 
were  imported  into  France,  and  begat  the  original 
celebrity  of  their  petit  pieces. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


GERMAN  THliATRE. 


The  German  theatre  is  about  as  ancient  as  the 
French,  and  till  the  times  oFCorneille  and  Mo- 
LI  ERE  was  as  brilliant,  and  abounded  as  much  in 
good  authors.  But  as  the  French  theatre  improved, 
the  German  theatre  degenerated.  Gottsched,  of 
the  academy  inftituted  at  Bologne,  and  profeflbr 
of  the  Belles  Lettres,  at  Leipsic,  re-eftablifhed  and 
entirely  changed  the  fcenc,  about  the  year  1700, 
He  formed  young  actors,  and  excited  young  poets 
to  write*.  Cato,  of  Utica,  gave,  as  one  may 
fay,  the  fignal  for  this  revolution, 

Finding,  however,  they  were  cultivating  an  un- 
grateful foil,  they  foon  faw  nothing  of  confcquence 
could  be  produced  original ;  they,  therefore,  fet 
themfelves  down  to  tranflations,  and  ever  (incc 
CoRNEiLLE,  Racine,  VoLTAiRf;,  JVlq^^ER.?:,  and 

♦  Pity  but  fome  Gottsched  would  flart  up  in  £NC(.At(p, 
X    2 
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Destouches  have  been  the  fupport  of  the  Ger- 
man theatre. 

The  German  opera,  (o  much  eftcemed  in  the 
lad  century, particularly  in  Hamburg,  Brunowig, 
Weiffenfels,  and  L e i p s i c,  is  no  more,  the  Ita- 
lian opera  has  taken  its  place. 

The  theatre  at  Amsterdam  owes  its  origin  to 
two  focieties  of  rhetoricians  *,  compofed  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  diftinguiflied  perfons,  men  of  let- 
ters, jurifconfults,  and  magiftrates.  Bardezius, 
burgomafter  and  counfellor,  P.  C.  Hooft,  the  cele- 


•  Dramatic  productions  have  overrun  Holland  as  well  as  every 
part  of  GrRMANY,  and  have  reached  even  to  Swedin  ;  where  they 
were  efttbliflied  by  the  famous  Baron  d£  Hogbera,  a  very  extra- 
ordinary character.  He  was  the  fon  of  a  foldiei',  who,  from  the 
ranks,  became  ennobled.  Deprived  of  his  parents  very  early  in  life, 
and  deftitute  of  fortune,  he  taught  himfelf  to  read ;  and,  going  on 
ftep  by  ftep,  he  acquired  a  confiderable  infight  into  feveral  fciences 
with  no  mafter  but  his  own  genius  and  obfervation.  At  feventeen 
years  old,  without  money  or  recommendation,  he  determined  to  make 
the  tour  of  Europe  on  foot,  to  perfect  himfelf  in  his  fludies.  He 
traverfed  France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  where  he  inrtructed 
tbe  peafants  in  d  iFerent  methods  to  improve  hufbandry,and  received 
lodging  and  nutriment  for  his  pains.  After  this  he  arrived  in  En- 
gland enriched  with  all  the  knowledge  of  Europe.  The  public, 
however,  knew  little  of  liis  merit  till  he  eftablifhcd  himfelf  at  Co- 
penhagen, where  his  excellent  productions  foon  made  him  known 
and  admired.  His  comedies,  eighteen  in  number,  eftablilhed  the 
Danifh  theatre. 
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brated  poet,  and  the  famous  Joost  Van  Von  del, 
■were  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy. 

Thefe  two  focietics  began  to  difpute  on  dif- 
ferent fubjects  about  1584.  Their  pieces  at  firft 
were  only  dialogues  in  verfc  on  the  news  of  the 
time,  the  events  of  the  nation,  or  mithological  fic- 
tions ;  and  fervied  very  meritorioufly  as  a  fchool 
to  regulate  the  manners  and  furnifh  the  amufement 
of  a  laborious  and  induftrious  people. 

In  time,  however,  they  difagreed.  Each  fo- 
cicty  ridiculed  the  proceedings  of  the  other,  and 
their  former  eloquence  degenerated  into  fevere  in- 
vective and  bitter  fatire ;  till,  at  length,  to  obtain 
order,  the  magiftrates  came  to  a  determination  to 
,  fupprefs  them  both.  The  people  were,  however, 
unwilling  to  give  up  their  favourite  pleafure  ;  and 
after  a  variety  of  difficulties,  it  was  finally  agreed 
that  they  Ihould  unite.  This  gave  fatisfaction  to  all 
parties,  and,  about  1635,  a  phyfician  of  the  name 
of  Samuel  Kosiek,  built  a  theatre  where  both 
the  focieties  were  incorporated  into  one  body. 

KosTER,  however,  could'not  fupport  the  ex- 
pence  of  this  theatre,  and  it  was  bought  of  him  by 
the  guardians  of  the  orphans  and  the  aged,  to  whofe 
ufe  the  profits  were  charitably  appropriated  ;  and 
thus,  by  converting  it  into  an  inllitution  fo  lauda- 
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ble,    the  theatre  began  to  have    confiderablc    ce- 
lebrity. 

The  performances,  however,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few,  were  grofs  and  bealHy.  In  one  of 
them,  which  is  a  rcprefcntation  of  Abraham  offer- 
ing up  his  fon  Isaac,  Abraham  having  tied  Isaac 
to  a  Hake,  very  leifurely  takes  out  an  old  rully 
borfe  piltol,  and  mcafuring  fix  paces  with  great  de- 
liberation, prefents  his  piece ;  when,  all  of  a  fuddcn, 
finding  fome  wet  defcend  into  the  pan,  he  looks  up 
and  fees  an  angel  in  a  certain  attitude,  who  had  oc- 
cafioned  what  he  had  miftakeil  for  rain.  Abraham 
is  in  the  greateft  confternation,  when  the  angel  cries 
out,  "  Der  taiple  Abraham  will  ta  te  younker 
«  flauken?" 

Thefe  brutal  rcprefentations  made  up  for  a  confi- 
derablc time  the  delight  of  the  Mynheers;  till,  at 
length,  they 'improved  the  ftage  by  tranflations  of 
Spanifh  comedies,  and  French  tragedies,  originally 
introduced  by  a  focicty  of  Portuguefe  Jews,  who 
eftablilned  a  theatre,  to  which  the  Hollanders  were 
invited  gratis,  the  better  to  keep  up  a  good  under- 
ftanding  between  the  Portuguefe  and  the  Dutch  in 
commercial  negociations. 

Their  firft  efforts,  however,  were  clumfy  enough. 
If  Calderone    was  full   pf  extravagance  on  the 
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Spanifh  theatre,  his  curvcttcs,  and  his  capriole*, 
were,  of  courfe,  imitated,  as  awkwardly  on  the 
ftage  of  Amsterdam,  as  a  guinea  pig  imiiates  a 
fquirrel;  and,  as  for  Corneille  1  cannot  re- 
frain from  giving  one  inltance  how  adroitly  he  was 
rendered  into  Dutch. 

There  is  a  well  known  paffage  in  the  Cid,  where 
the  father  of  Rodorigo  ftimulatcs  his  fon  to  re- 
venge; and,  not  fatisfied  with  the  affurance  he  had 
before  given  him,  flopping  him  fliort  he  fays,  **  a 
*'  tu  un  cceur  RoDRiGUE?  "  He  replies,  pointedly, 
*'  tout  autre  che  mon  pere  le  trouvera  fur  I'heure." 
The  Dutchman,  determined  to  be  as  phlegmatic  as 
the  Frenchman  was  brilliant,  has  rendered  it  thus: 
"  Ap  ye  a  hart  Rodrigue."     **  Yaw,  papa,"  cries 

RODRIGUI. 
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CHAP.    XVL 


OBSERVATIONS   ON   ALL   THE    PRECEEDING 
CHAPTERS. 


Preparatory  to  the  French  theatre,  which  will 
be  the  next  article,  it  may  not  be  immaterial  to  ga- 
ther up,  by  way  of  gleanings,  all  thofe  minute  par- 
ticulars which  will  fervc  to  confirm  and  perfect  the 
crop  of  intelligence  already  houfed,  and  alfo  leave 
a  clear  field  for  the  harvcft  that  is  to  fuccced  it. 

Nor  can  a  better  figure  be  devifed  as  an  object 
to  fymbol  theatrical  productions  ;  which  fmack  of 
the  country  where  they  are  produced  as  faithfully 
as  com  or  wine  :  not  reflecting  general  truth,  but 
particular  manners;*  not  holding  up  the  mirror  to 
nature,  but  to  the  times ;  not  appealing  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  human  mind,   but  to  its  caprice. 

•  Tt  has  been  extremely  well  faid  that,  though  we  ought  to  re. 
fpect  the  ancients  we  (hall  feldom  fuccced  in  the  fort  of  refpect  due, 
or  that  would  have  been  acceptable  to  them,  on  account  of  the  lapfe 
of  time  between  them  and  us,  by  which  wc  fail  of  exactly  afcertain- 
ing  their  talle  ;  and  this  rule  equally  proves  that  we  fhould  not 
blindly  follow  the  ancients.  Aristotle  himfelf  has  often  confi- 
dered  as  perfection  what  was  thought  fo  at  Athens  rather  than  what 
is  really  fo  in  nature. 
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It  is  on  this  account  that  the  theatre  will  have 
ari fen  to  the  trueft  perfection  in  that  country  where 
the  principles  of  the  people  are  an  emanation  of 
true  virtue,  and  real  patriotifm  ;  where  the  public 
mind  is  informed  and  enlightened,  and  where  tafte 
knows  every  thing  of  reafon  and  nothing  of  re- 
proach; but,  critically  fpcaking,  where  is  this  coun- 
try to  be  found  ? 

We  have  fcen  then,  as  far  as  we  hive  gone,  that 
the  theatre  has  arifen  to  no  real  perfection;  for, 
whether  we  take  it  from  that  reproach  to  Greece, 
the  death  of  Socrates,  or  the  combination  of 
every  thing  worthy  and  vile,  juft  as  caprice  hap- 
pened to  dominate  in  Rome,  confirmed  by  the  ac- 
commodating difpofition  of  Plautus,  and  the  de- 
claration of  Augustus;  or  the  mad  frolics  of  the 
Spaniards,  countenanced  by  the  anfwer  of  Lopes 
DE  Vega  to  Cervantes,  the  theatre  has  hitherto 
been  little  more  than  a  pander  to  the  times.  With- 
out the  theatre,  neverthelefs,  thofe  nations  we  have 
iraverfcd,  and  thofe  manners  we  have  witnefTed, 
would  have  lamented  a  mortifying  and  uncomfort- 
able chafm  in  their  time,  and  a  confiderable  defi- 
ciency in  their  civilization. 

What  then  would  have  been  the  theatre  had  it 
v  o  L .   I .  y 
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nobly  afTerted  its  privilege,  had  it  refolutcly  aflumcd 
its  legitimate  right,  and  poflcfled  itfelf  of  its  real 
province  ?  It  would  then  have  purified  thofe  man- 
ners which  it  too  often  corrupted,  it  would  have  re- 
fined that  bad  tafte  it  too  frequently  tolerated,  and 
have  given  to  literature  an  active  example  of  having 
planted  reafon  in  the  human  mind. 

But  how  was  this  to  be  accomplifhed  ?  Poets 
did  not  write  for  reputation  but  for  hire ;  they  did 
not  chufe  to  undertake  the  romantic  tad;  of  teach- 
ing virtue  fuch  as  it  ought  td  be  and  ftarve,  they 
rather  contented  themfelves  with  defcribing  it,  fuch 
as  the  people  wifhed  it  to  be,  and  live  voluptuouQy. 

Yet  we  have  feen  the  theatre  in  Greece  an  ob- 
ject of  real  importance;  for  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  truer  picture  of  exalted  greatnefs  than  that 
meritorious  diftinction  which  could  at  once  cor- 
rect diffipation  and  conciliate  ferocity ;  and  this  was 
exactly  the  operation  of  the  theatre  in  its  influence 
over  Athens  and  Sparta  immediately  before 
Aristophanes, 

But  the  times  were  to  be  thanked  for  this,  and 
not  the  poets.  The  famous  faying  in  the  theatre 
of  the  old  Spartan,  "  that  the  Athenians  knew  what 
**  virtue  was,  but  that  the, Lacedemonians  practiced 
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*'  it;"  gives  a  picture  uncommonly  beautiful  of  the 
effect  of  a  theatrical  production  at  Greece.  The 
inftance  of  Aristides  being  admired  for  his  vir- 
tues, by  implication,  in  a  play,  and  that  fo  delicately 
as  not  to  wound  his  feelings  although  he  was  prefent, 
is  one  fortunate  proof  among  thoufands  that  the  the- 
atre, worthily  conducted,  is  the  true  medium  to 
promulgate  honourable  emulation. 

But  as  the  manners  grew  corrupted,  the  theatre^ 
at  the  very  time  it  was  the  poft  of  honour,  at  the 
moment  it  was  its  particular  province  to  ftem  the 
torrent  of  liccntioufnefs,  cowardly  deferted  its  fta- 
tion  and  was  hurried  away  with  the  ftream.  It 
•would  have  been  a  glorious  thing  that  fome  Me- 
KANDER  had  ftarted  up  at  the  time  of  Aristo- 
rHANEs,if  it  had  been  only  to  fhew,  while  yet  the 
Greeks  retained  a  recollection  of  thofe  virtues  for 
which  they  will  ever  be  quoted  as  a  great  exainple, 
that  the  human  heart  is  eafier  moved  by  conci- 
liation than  by  menace  *. 


•  Whence  Aristophanes  could  conjure  up  fuch  wonderful 
fame  is  a(i:onifhing.  There  is  an  epigram  attributed  to  Plato, 
though  the  title  certainly  docs  not  imply  that  fort  of  poem  calcu. 
^ated  to  convey  a  compliment,  not  at  the  fame  tim^  that  it  is  incapable 
of  it,  which  fays,  "  that  the  Graces  after  having  ftjarched  through 
**  the  whole  world  for  a  place  to  build  an  eternal  temple,  chof^ 
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From  the  parodies  of  Sophocles  and  Euri- 
pides by  Aristophanes,  may  fairly  be  dated  the 
fall  of  the  ftage  which  improved  upon  from  ^s- 
CHYLUs  under  thofe  wonderful  authors,  wonderful 
furely,  confidering  the  time  in  which  they  wrote, 
had  it  gone  on  to  the  perfection  it  was  capable  of, 
would  certainly  have  given  laws  to  literature.  In- 
ftead  of  which  it  gradually  degenerated,  and  though 
we  have  witneffed  many  lucid  intervals  through 
which  it  has  flruggled,  it  could  not  be  confidered  in 
any  thing  like  a  ftate  of  convalefccnce  till  Shake- 
spear*  gave  to  England  a  more  brilliant  fame 
than  yEscHYLUs  had  given  to  Greece. 

*'  for  this  immortal  flructure  the  mind  of  Aristophanes;  from 
•♦  whence  they  have  never  fince  removed,"  If  gall,  invective,  fcandal, 
malignity,  and  every  thing  that  can  debafc  the  honcft  drift  of  fair, 
open,  generous,  general  fatire,  are  the  materials  with  which  the 
Graces  chufe  to  build  their  immortal  temple,  may  they  ever  refide  in 
the  mind  of  Aristophanes! 

•  It  will  be  hereafter  my  willing  duty  to  prove  that  Shake. 
SPEAR,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has  been  rchued  or,  perhaps, 
believed  by  the  moft  faithful  of  his  biographers,  or  the  warmed  of 
his  advocates,  diffufed  a  glow  of  reputation  into  dramatic  literature, 
which  was  felt  by  furrounding  nation*.  It  muft  be  remembered  that* 
he  came  long  before  Corneille  and  Momere;  who,  great  an^ 
celebrated  as  they  defervcdly  were,  do  not  both  together  make  up 
one  Shakespear;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  Ihew  that,  though 
the  theatre  in  France  commenced  much  earlier  than  that  in 
England,  the  latter  arrived  fooncfi  to  perfection. 
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As  to  the  Romans  they  were  too  turbulent  a 
people  to  encourage  a  real  and  decided  tafle  for 
theatrical  productions ;  befides  there  was  always  a 
policy  among  them  mixed  with  every  thing  public 
juft  as  it  fervcd  to  promote  fome  innovation,  in- 
trigue, cabal,  infurrcction,  or  afTafTination;  and  thus 
dramatic  reprefcntations  were  a  fpccious  lure,  a  tub 
to  the  whale,  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  fomc  impending  treachery,  and  not  an  excite- 
ment to  excellence  in  paths  of  true  glory  and  un- 
fullied  honour. 

It  was  through  this  that  their  dramatic  poets  held 
a  Ration  below  the  level  of  their  gladiators,  their 
mimics,  and  their  rope-dancers;  which  the  great 
Augustus  profefTedly  promoted,  rather  than  re- 
flrained  inftead  of  ftimulating  writers  of  acknow- 
ledged merit  by  means  of  the  ftage,  to  admonifh 
the  people  out  of  their  irregularities. 

The  Spanifh  theatre,  though  more  irregular  thar 
the  Roman,  was  lefs  mifchievous,  for  it  corrupted 
nothing  of  the  nation  but  its  tafte;  and  I  would  ra- 
ther fee  twenty  Farinelli's  tickle  the  cars  of  the 
Spanifh  nobility  till  they  were  gulled  out  of  their 
money,  than  one  Nero  inuring  his  mind  to  fictitious 
murder  on  the  ftage  that  it  might  render  him  more 
expert  in  the  murder  of  his  fubjccts.     Befides  the 
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Spaniards  have  left  fomething  behind  worth  imi-. 
tating,  whereas  from  the  Roman  authors  we  have 
nothing  but  a  Greek  filtration,  taftelcfs  and  infipid, 
from  the  flatulent  Seneca  to  the  tame  Terence, 
whofe  works  a  celebrated  critic  calls  comedies  for 
mathematicians. 

The  Portugucfe  theatre  is  fwallowcd  up  in  the 
Spanifh,  and  the  German  in  the  French;  fo  that  ad- 
mitting, which  it  is  perfectly  right  to  do,  the  theatres 
in  all  countries  are  not  only  ufeful  but  materially 
eflential,  the  itage,  according  to  its  meritorious  efta- 
blifliment  at  the  time  of  iEscHYLUs,  and  its  im- 
provement under  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  de- 
generated, both  as  to  tragedy  and  comedy  in  Rome  ; 
and,  though  the  Spanifh  comedies  have  fupplied  a 
large  fund  of  admirable  materials,  yet,  in  proportion 
as  the  theatre  lofl  fight  of  Greece,  is  lofl  fight  of 
regularity, 

There  cannot  be  a  properer  time  than  this  toi 
enter  into  a  fair  examination  of  the  true  value  of  what 
is  called  dramatic  regularity,,  and  to  fhew  how  far, 
rationally,  the  unities  ought  to  be  prcferved,  or  may- 
be occafionally  broken. 

What  are  thefe  rules  but  a  recommendation  of 
what  was  confidercd   as    perfection   in   Greece? 
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Aristotle  "has  added  nothing  to  this;  he  has  only 
repeated  word  for  word  the  methods  which  regu- 
lated the  writings  of  Sophoclis  and  Euripides, 
without  adding  a  fingle  idea  to  theirs  but  what 
has  confounded  the  thefis  on  which  he  refts  his 
argument. 

He  recommends  the  unity  of  action,  certainly 
an  important  precept,  but  already  put  in  practice 
before  he  fuggefted  it.  He  excludes  from  the  the- 
atre, as  a  remark  from  himfelf,  characters  purely  vir- 
tuous, which  arc  precifely,  not  only  according  to 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  but  according  to 
reafon,  the  very  characters  that  ought  to  be  intro  - 
duced  into  a  dramatic  piece. 

It  was  Aristotle  who  confecrated  that  nonfenfi- 
cal  opinion  that  to  form  an  interefting  action  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  introduce  fome  great  and  celebrated  per- 
ibn.  This  idea  is  little  worthy  a  philofopher,  who 
fhould  be  the  firll  to  feel  and  to  acknowledge  that 
private  life,  or  even  obfcurity,  frequently  furniflies 
inftanccs  of  exalted  virtue  and  genuine  magnanimity 
unmixed  with  the  rcmorfe  that  attends  the  extermi- 
nation of  nations  to  add  to  the  celebrity  of  a  hero*. 

•  Alexander  himfelf  fcemsto  have  been  more  candid  than  hit 
preceptor,  for  when  a  poet  fung  of  his  juftice  and  moderation  at  tlie 
fack  of  SiooN,  "  Here's  a  fellow,"  faid  hc;  "  he  celebrates  me  a« 
"**  an  honeft  man  at  the  moment  I  am  robbing  a  whole  cit/." 
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But  the  preceptor  of  Alexander  was  obliged  to 
fquare  his  dramatic  rules  by  thofe  which  were  moft 
likely  to  flatter  his  difciple.  He,  ihereforCj  in  this 
inftance  dcferts  his  original  plan,  probably  becauf'c 
he  trembled  under  the  hand  that  had  ftrangled  Ca- 
LiiTHENES  and  Parmen  10,  in  whofc  plot  againft 
the  life  of  Alexander  he  was  by  the  way  fuf- 
pecied  to  have  had  a  hand. 

The  fublime  genius  of  Aristotle  made  the 
wonderful  difcovery  that  there  arc  but  four  forts  of 
tragedy.  There  are  as  many  forts  as  there  are  fub- 
jects,  juft  as  there  arc  as  many  faces  as  there  are  men. 
Nature  is  infinite,  and  it  is  fterility  alone  that  fcarchei 
for  excufes  in  the  abfencc  of  invention. 

He  infills  that  tragedy  ought  to  be  confined  to 
a  fmall  number  of  families,  a  reflection  evidently 
that  comes  from  ancient  Greece,  very  proper  for 
the  obfervancc,  at  that  time,  of  that  republic,  but 
which,  held  out  to  other  nations,  would  rcftrain  the 
art  rather  than  extend  it.  Thus  the  inviolable  rules 
of  Akistotle,  which  it  is  ridiculous  to  apply  ge- 
nerally to  other  nations,  are  no  more  than  an  enu- 
meration of  the  beauties  he  found  in  the  Greek 
poets;  and,  as  to  the  faults  which  he  has  held  up  as 
proper  to  be  exploded,  he  might  as  well  have  been 
filent  on  the  fubjcct,  for  as  they  arc  grofs  and  palpa- 
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ble,  and  fach  as  no  man  of  genius  could  poflibly 
have  Humbled  on. 

Thus  Aristotle  has  written  nothing  new  on 
this  fubject.  He  has  only  tranfciibed  a  notice,  and 
fluck  it  up,  one  would  think  by  way  of  a  pafqinadc 
by  anticipation  oh  his  commentators*;  who,  enve- 
loped in  ancient  manners,  arc  loft  in  a  circle,  out 
of  which  they  have  not,  even  in  imagination,  been 
able  to  extricate  themfelves;  till,  thus  bewildered, 
they  have  rendered  him  unintelligible  to  us,  whofc 
beauties  they  fancy  they  have  elucidated,  which 
beauties  they  falfely  conceive  were  intended  for  the 
advantage  of  pofterity. 

I  fhall  be  told,  howevef,  that  there  are  many 
Itiminous  traits  in  the  poetics  of  Aristotle  ;  and, 
among  the  reft,  that  admired  precept  will  be  quoted 
that  "  the  beauty  of  poetry  confifts  in  order  and 
"  grandeur;"  but,  good  heaven!  what  is  this  iilore 
than  a  felf  evident  truth  which  was  known  long  be- 
fore Aristotle  was  born,  and  which  will  be  as 
plain  as  day  light  for  ages  after  every  prefent  in- 

•  "The  Inmimerable  multitude,"  fays  a  French  author,  "of 
*'  Aristotle's  commentators,  wlio  flun  us  even  in  thefe  days,  and 
"  in  full  academy,  fcem  to  me  to  be  a  troop  of  the  moft  invincible 
•*  idiots  that  ever  profaned  literature." 

VOL.    I.  Z 
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habitant  of  the  world  fhall  have  pcridied  ?  Are  men 
to  have  rules  to  know  when  the  fun  fliines  ?  But  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  Aristotle,  who  little  dreamt' 
that,  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  regulate  the 
poetics  of  a  fmall  commonwealth  long  lincc  anihi- 
lated,  his  rules  would  beget  fo  much  controverfy 
in  fo  many  countries,  to  whofe  manners  moft  of 
them  were  uncongenial,  and  whofe  men  of  genius 
would  have  been  better  employed,  inflead  of  adopts 
ing  dogmatic  opinions,  in.  following  univerfal  truth, 
and  erecting  rules  for  themfelves  *. 

But  I  fhall  leave  Aiiistotle,  at  prefent,  with 
a  dcclaiaiion,  that  fmce  his  rules,  hitherto  known 
to  us,  which  have  only  extended  to  tragedy,  have 
fet  fo  many  learned  men  together  by  the  ears,  as 
a  lover  of  harmony  and  good  order,  I  am  not 
one  of  thofe  who  lament  that  his  precepts  for  co- 
medy  did  not  -dcfcend  to  pofterityt. 

•  M.  L'Abbe  D'aubignac,  in  his  dedication  of  Zenoiia  to  one 
of  the  princci  of  tlie  blood,  piqued  himfelf  on  having  given  a  per- 
fect model  of  the  ancient  Tragedy,  and  critically  followed  the  rules 
of  Aristotle  :  the  prince  returned  fcr  anf-Aer,  that  "  he  was 
*♦  extremely  rleafeJM.  L'Abbe  D'aubignac  (hould  fo  cloftly  ob-  . 
"  ferve  the  rules  of  Aristotle,  but  he  was  very  apgry,  indeed, 
*'.with  ll.erulesof  Aristotlk  that  they  fhoul  J  oblige  M.  L'Abb£, 
"   D'aubignac  to  v-i.te/oiada  tragdj." 

t  O.ie  may  iUuftrate  this  by  an  ane:dcte,  rather  laughable  to  be 
fure,  but  which  will  clearly  prove  that  we  iure  Indebted  to  Aristot  le 
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The  poetics  of  Horace  appear  to  be  ftill  in, 
fcrior  to  thofe  of  Aristotle  ;  nay,  it  isdoubtfal  to 
me  whether  he  ever  intended  them  as  that  univerfal 
lelTon  for  which  they  have  been  received.  But  this  with 
his  advocates  will  be  an  argument  in  his  favour;  for^ 
if  what  he  conlidered  merely  a>  piivate  inn:ructiori 
has  been,  by  the  confent  of  mankind,  generally 
adopted,  it  will  argue  a  proof  of  its  intiinfic  merit; 
and  this  I  (hould  willingly  confider  as  a  decifion 
that  ought  to  be  "final  were  it  not  that  the  premifes 
will  not  bear  out  the  fact ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
more  we  examine,  the  lefs  reafon  we  fhall  have  to 
allow  Horace  that  fame  which  he  really  did  not 
feek,  but  which  the  world,  or  rather  public  clamour 


t>r  rather  to  thofe  who  publiflicd  his  works  two  hundred  and  feventy 
years  after  his  death,  or  clfe,  to  accident  that  thefe  ftricturcs  on 
comedy  never  were  given  to  pofterity.  Seven  pilots  went  out  in  a 
yacht  to  examine  the  buoys  and  regulite  the  foundings  on  a  part  of 
the  Englifli  coaft,  for  the  piirpofe  of  mak  ng  a  new  chart;  during 
this  trip  four  of  them,  who  had  been  feverally  hailed  to  pilot  in  /hips, 
which  were  making  a  neighbouring  port,  left  tlieir  three  companions  to 
complete  their  furvey ;  who,  while  they  were  providing  for  the  fafety 
of  others,  by  fomc  mifcaU  ulation  endangered  their  own,  for  they  ran 
the  yacht  aground,  and  after  great  difficulty  made  a  fhift  to  get  home 
in  the  (lage  coach.  They  were  relating  the  circumftance  in  the  evea, 
ing,  when  a  dry  old  tar  noticed,  that  they  had  been  remarkably 
lucky  to  efcape  fo  well.     "  Lucky,"-  faid  one  of  the  pilots.     *  Ay 

<  to  be  furc,'  faid  the  failor,  *  for  if  it  was  ^cceifary  to  have  three 

<  pilots  to  run  the  veflTel  afhore  if  the  whole  fevcn  had  remained  ia 
♦  h(?r  (he  muft  infallibly  have  been  ftaved  all  to  pieces." 
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as  in  the  cafe  of  Aristotle,  has  been  fo  ready  to 
award  him. 

When  Horace  fays  that  we  ought  not  to  couple 
ferpents  with  birds,  or  lambs  with  tygers,  or  that 
comic  fubjccts  fhould  never  be  mixed  with  tragic, 
he  clearly  addreflcs  himfelf  to  the  elder  of  the 
Pi  SONS,  and  not  to  poets.  Where  he  ferioufly 
affirms  that  it  is  wrong  to  roaft  human  entrails  on  the 
ftage,  he  cannot  have  had  an  idea  that  he  held  out 
univerfal  inftruction,  becaufe  no  writer  wants  to  be 
told  that  fuch  monftrous  circumftances  are  revolting 
and  deteftable;  but  no  fuch  thing  was  in  his  mind; 
he  only  in  addreffing  the  Pi  sons  took  an  opportu- 
nity, by  a  fide  wind,  of  rebrobating  the  licentioufnefs 
of  the  Roman  theatre,  which  we  have  feen  was  at 
that  time  both  cenfured  in  private  and  encouraged 
in  public  by  Augustus,  and  which  is  evidently 
the  reafon  why  Horace  was  too  politic  to  fpeak. 
out*. 


*  Perhaps  this  difRculty  in  fpeaking  out  waswhat  made  Horace 
fo  fhy  of  Augustus,  who  afked  the  poet  whether  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  difgrace  to  his  meinory  it"  it  Ihould  appear  to  pofterity 
that  they  had  been  intimate.  This  flattery,  which  quality  is  as  ac- 
ceptable to  poets  as  to  emperors,  had  its  etiect,  for  Horace  imme- 
diately dedicated  his  Carmen  Seculare  to  Augustus,  which  was 
exactly  what  he  had  been  fifliing  for. 
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Thcfc  puerilities,  added  to  the  grave  afTertion 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  flave  who 
(peaks  and  a  hero,  fairly  fatigue  us;  and  fhew  that, 
however,  they  may  fervc  as  inftruction  for  youth, 
they  can  never  be  confidered  as  a  literary  treafurc 
except  by  pedagogues,  who  from  their  own  imbe- 
cility will  always  be  happy  to  find  precepts  for  their 
pupils  ready  cut  and  dried  to  their  hands. 

But  the  moft  curious  part  of  Horace  is  his  no- 
table difcovcry  that  art  is  as  neceffary  as  genius  to 
form  a  poem.  This  narrow  maxim,  perhaps,  might 
have  been  advantageous  to  him,  who  nev,cr  gave 
the  world  any  grand,  or  folid  work,  but  merely  in- 
genious, elegant,  and  finifhed  trifles;  but  it  would 
be  highly  abfurd  in  fpeaking  of  poetry  irr  its  ex- 
tended fenfe,  the  offspring  of  intuition,  the  emanation 
of  the  foul.  Where  is  the  poetic  art  that  can  form 
9.  Homer,  a  Sophocles,  a  Euripides.'^  Thefe 
created  thofe  very  rules  which  Aristotle  and 
Horace  fondly  dreamt  had  been  invented  by  them  ; 
'\n  which  delufion  Horace  wraps  hirnfelf  up  ;  and, 
jnflead  of  examining  poetic  genius-as  a  queltion  of 
fublimity  that  foars  above  all  art,  he  yawns  out  a 
declaration  that  "  the  union  of  nature  and  art  pro- 
''  duces  a  happy  effect."  This  precept  becomes  a 
fiat,  and  every  fchool  boy  acknowledges  with  aflo- 
nifhment  the  rare  fagacity  of  Horace. 
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ViDA,  who  is  preferred  hy  Scaliger,  to 
Horace*,  has  certainly  method,  art,  and  per* 
fuafion.  He  loves  poetry,  and  fpeaks  of  it  with 
tranfport,  yet  his  fentiments,  though  enthufianic, 
are  profound  as  well  as  lively.  He  gives  his  pre- 
cepts not  with  a  biting  and  dogmatic  air,  but  in  a 
ton;,  eafy  and  perfuafive,  and  with  all  that  amiable 
gaiety  which  Horace  has  every  where  but  in  his  art 
of  poetry,  and  which,  after  all,  is  an  argument  both 
againll  Vida,  and  in  favour  of  Horace,  fv)r  it 
proves  that  Vida  was  the  beft  critic,  and  Horace 
the  beft  poet ;  and,  at  laft,  to  (hew  how  difficult  it  il 
to  find  fetters  for  the  mind,  Vida's  poem  is  but  a 
repetition  of  what  Virgi  l  had  copied  before;  and, 
therefore,  a  proof  that  poetic  rules  cannot  be  an  in* 
vention  to  enfurc  future  fuccefs,  but  only  an  invi* 
tation  to  emulate  what  has  fuccecded  already. 

As  to  thofe  rules  which  more  particularly  re^ 
late  to  the  conftruction  of  plays,  all  countries  at 
all  times  have  occalionally  violated  them  to  ad- 
vantage; and  the  plain  anfwer  to  thofe  cavillers 
who  have  condemned  this  conduct  in  the  lump,  is 
fhort  and  incontrovertible.  Let  the  unities  be  re- 
gulated by  the  nature  of  the  fubject. 


•  Scalicsk.  fays  that  Horace's  art  of  poetry  is  ar.  art   auglH 
without  art. 
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This  pofition  had  better  reft  till  it  be  exemplified 
by  the  works  of  authors  which  will  be  hereafter 
fpoken  of  j  in.  th<;  mean  tiriie  I  (hall  detain  the  reader 
from  the  French  theatre  no  longer  than  juft  to  fay, 
that  it  is  cafier  to  give  your  neighbour  advice  than  to 
take  ityourfelf*;  for,  notwithflanding  the  peremptory 


*  I  have  met  wirh  a  letter  in  fcTie  French  author  fuppofed  to 
have  been  vrltten  from  the  Ifland  of  Madagascar,  which  fpe^ks 
ot  a  diminutive  race  of  favages,  tiie  ftrength  of  whofe  intellects, 
however,  makes  up  for  the  feeblenefs  of  their  form.  They  ar« 
defcribed  to  have  nothing  four  nor  rancourous  in  their  difpof;tion& 
notwithflanding  the  cont\imely  they  fuftain  from  the  more  gigantic 
favages  that  furround  them  ;  and  though  they  feel  this  difadvantage, 
they  are  moderate  enough  to  refift  the  infults  of  their  neighbours  by 
teaching  them  decency,  propriety,  and  decorum.  This  they  do  by 
means  of  a  fpecies  of  drama,  which  has  obtained  fuch  reputation 
among  them  that  the  fitnat  on  of  an  actor  is  corifidered  as  the  higheft 
in  the  ftatf.  On  this  account  they  are  veiy  careful  to  prevent  the 
prevalence  of  ai»y  thing  licentious  on  the  theatre ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
permitted  that  every  fpectator  may  come  with  a  fort  of  catcall,  and 
teftfy,  by  playing  on  it,  his  difapprobation  of  any  aftor,  or  any 
paflTage  in  the  play.  Woe  be  to  him,  however,  if  he  fliould  h.appen 
to  whiftle  malapropos ;  for,  when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  whiftler  is 
obl'ged  to  mount  the  ftage  and  give  his  reafons  publicly  for  his  con- 
^duct.  If  his  diflike  is  to  the  piece  and  he  points  out,  to  the  fatif. 
faction  of  the  audience,  any  paflage  that  has  a  tendency  to  im- 
morality, or  that  may  be  confidered  in  any  way  dangerous  or  offenfive 
to  fociety,  he  immediately  receives  public  thanks.  If  not,  he  is,  what 
ve  call,  fent  to  Coventry.  Il  his  objection  is  to  the  actor,  he  is 
obl'ged  to  perform  the  part  bctt«r,  or  elle,  in  cafe  of  failure,  to  re- 
tire with  difgrace  from  tlie  aflembly  and  never  afterwards  be  per- 
mitted to  join  it.  'Ihis  curious  hiftory,  nearly  as  I  have  dated  it,  for 
2  quoie  from  recollection,  is  evidently  an  invention  in  revenge,  per- 
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mandates  of  thefc  lawgivers  to  literature,  I  don't 
find  that  Aristotle,  Horace,  Vida,  Boileau, 
or  any  other  of  the  critics  ancient  or  modern,  who 
have  mcafurcd  and  cut  out  plays,  have  appeared 
able,  however  they  might  have  been  willing,  to 
write  any  thing  dramatic  themfelves. 

haps,  for  fome  dramatic  difappointment  its  author  had  fuftaiiied.  It 
is,  however,  a  moft  wholefome  leffbn,  and  would  be  wonderfully  fer- 
viceable  were  it  adopted  in  this  country.  Every  thing  that  is  public  very 
properly  and  worthily  attracts  public  curiofity;  but  let  not,  therefore, 
tlie  labours  of  the  ingenious  and  the  meritorious  become  the  feoff  of 
every  ignorant,  vain,  and  envious  pretender.  Let  the  public,  for  the 
fake  of  their  own  confequence,  tax  the  merit  of  critics;  and,  in  pro- 
portion  as  they  poflefs,  upon  proof,  fuperior  or  inferior  abilities  to 
thofe  whofe  labours,  and  whofe  livelihood  they  have  the  arrogance 
to  reprobate,  and  the  cruelty  to  undermine,  let  them  be  honoured, 
as  the  worthy  protectors  of  the  arts,  or  branded  as  difturbcrs 
of  the  rational  purfuits  and  inofFenfive  pleafures  of  their  fellow 
creatures. 
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BOOK  11. 

THE  FRENCH  THEATRE  FROM  ITS  ORIGIN  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  CORNEILLE. 


CHAP.  I. 

EARLY  INTELLIGENCE  RELATIVE  TO  THE  FRENCH 
STAGE. 


The  dramatic  entertainments  of  France,  origin- 
ally, and  for  a  length  of  time,  fo  rude,  fo  mon- 
ftrous,  and  fo  ferocious,  came  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  Romans,  and  were  nothing  more  than  a  feeble 
copy  of  thofe  brutal  games  which  difgraced  the 
amphitheatres  of  thofe  conquerers  of  the  world. 

If  various  authorities  that  corroborate  each 
other  may  be  depended  upon,  hiilrions,  farcers,  dan- 
cers, and  cudgelers  overrun  France  as  early  as  the 
feventh  century,  who  imitated  the  pieces  of  the 
Romans  in  the  infancy  of  the  art,  exactly  as  the 
Romans  in  the  fame  manner  had  imitated  the  Greeks, 
reprefenting  nature  in  its  rudeft  and  grofleft  ftate. 
VOL.   I.  A  a 
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It  is  plain  that  thefc  performances,  whatever  they 
were,  though  intended  to  promote  civilization  had 
an  cfFcct  exactly  the  reverfc;  for  they  grew  to 
fuch  a  licentious  height  that,  in  the  eighth  century, 
Charlemagne  was  obliged  to  fupprefs  them; 
vainly,  however,  for  the  habitude  had  obtained,  and 
the  people  would  not  be  diverted  from  their  amufe- 
ment;  and  fmce  they  had  loft  their  pleafure,  becaufe 
it  was  confidered  as  irreligious,  they  were  determined. 
to  make  religion  itfclf  the  means  of  rcftoring  it.  To 
this  the  priefts  had  no  objection,  for  in  multiplying 
religious  ceremonies  they  multiplied  their  own  emo- 
luments; till,  as  the  priefts  of  Bacchus  encouraged 
thefe  early  reprefentations  in  Greece,  fo  the  priefts 
of  France  willingly  turned  the  churches  into  the- 
atres, where  they  permitted  ridiculous  farces,  in- 
decent dances,  and  facriligious  buffooneries.  The 
very  vaults  where  the  faints  were  depofited  echoed 
with  fcandalous  and  impious  fongs. 

Upon  thefe  occafions  the  priefts  often  turned 
actors,  and  fometimes  actreffes;  hiding  their  fanctity 
and  their  facerdotal  robes  under  grotefque  habits 
and  ridiculous  malks;  in  which  difguifes  they  very 
frequently  got  drunk,  quarrelled,  and  fought. 

Thefc  difgraceful  fpectacles  continued  more  or 
lefs,  according  to  circumftanccs,  till  about  the  mid-" 
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die  of  the  twelfth  century,  wh,cn  Eudes  de  Sitlli, 
bifhop  of  Paris,  thundered  his  anathemas  againft 
thefe  facred  farces;  which,  however,  were  but  little 
fupprefled  till  the  Crufades,  when,  the  fpirit  of  the 
nation  leaning  towards  every  thing  religious,  the 
French  checked  whatever  ferved  to  render  religion 
ridiculous;  befides  it  now  became  meritorious  to 
conform  to  religion  and  yet  act  farces.  Pilgrimages, 
and  wars  with  the  crofs  as  their  enfign  were  good 
theatrical  matter.  Troops  of  thefe  devout  itin- 
erants were  constantly  appearing  in  the  fquares  and 
in  the  market  places,  and  no  one  was  conlidered  as 
a  capital  actor  who  had  not  noviciated  at  Not  re- 
Dame  Du  PuY,  St.  James  of  Compostella,  or 
Jerusalem. 

Thefe  pilgrims,  mounted  upon  fcaffolds,  fung 
fpiritual  canticles,  which  they  had  compofed  on 
their  joumies,  and  exhibited  fccnes  in  which  they 
reprefented  fome  mydery  of  religion,  or  the  life  of 
fome  Saint,  till,  at  length,  they  formed  a  fociety, 
the  particulars  of  which  we  (hall  fee  in  its  place. 

In  the  mean  time  we  will  return  to  the  time 
when  SuLLi  began  to  anathematize  holy  buffoonery, 
at  which  epoch  it  appears  that  the  people,  beginning 
to  be  difappointed  of  their  amufement  through  the 
picdiura  of  the    church,   invited  writers  and   per- 

A  a  2 
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formers  to  continue  it  through  the  medium  of  thofc 
favage  feafts  in  which  France  was  ib  fond  of  emu- 
lating the  Romans. 

The  Cours  plenieres^  the  Tournois,  and  the  Ca- 
roufelj  were  an  imitation  of  the  fanguinary  amufe- 
mcnts  of  their  ancient  mafters,  and  offered  to  the 
cyc:%  of  the  fpectator  a  frightful  image  of  war  and 
ail  its  horrors.  By  degrees,  however,  ftill  like  the 
Romans,  the  French  united  in  their  exercifes,  ob- 
jects lefs  fhocking  and  offenfive,  in  which  they  in- 
troduced poetry,  which  was  fung  at  their  repafts 
during  the  intervals  of  ferving  the  different  courfes, 
and  therefore  called  entremets. 

The  provincial  poets,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  born 
in  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France  and  who  fpoke 
a  language  derived  from  the  Romans,  and  called 
Romane  proven^ale  and  the  French  poets  born  in 
the  northern  provinces,  whofe  language  came  from 
the  fame  fource,  but  was  pronounced  differently, 
aild,  therefore,  called  Romane  Franffoife,  thefc  two 
forts  of  poets  were  the  original  authors  and  per- 
formers of  all  the  fpectaclcs  which,  though  bar- 
barous enough  in  them  (elves,  relieved  thofe  favage 
fcafls  called  the  Cours  Pknieres. 

They   chofe  fuch  grand  circumftances  as   the 
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jiftarriages  of  fovereigns,  or  the  celebration  of  cer- 
tain days  in  the  year,  cither  appointed  to  comme- 
morate great  national  events,  or  confecrated  to  re- 
ligious purpofes.  The  provincial  poets  were  called 
Troubadours,  and  the  French  Trouverres,  which  word 
in  both  dialects  fignifies  difcoverers,  finders,  in^ 
ycntors. 

Their  inventions  were  called  Jeux  partis,  and 
were  divided  into  what  they  called  Sirventes  and 
Tenfons.  Thofe  called  Sirventes  were  fatires  le- 
velled at  all  forts  of  people,  fomething  refembling 
the  Saturnines  and  Fefcenines  of  the  Romans  be- 
fore Livius  Andronicus,  and  the  Song  of  the 
Goat  among  the  Greeks  before  Thespis. 

In  thefc  performances  called  Tenfons  the  fub- 
ject  was  love.  They  were  written  in  dialogue  and 
executed  by  feveral  interlocutors.  Furni/hed  with 
a  number  of  thcfe  pieces,  which  were  lighter,  eafiei" 
to  perform,  and  capable  of  affording  more  general 
amufement  than  the  Sirventes,  the  Troubadours 
and  Troverres  of  the  eleventh  century,  went  about 
from  town  to  town,  and  villa  to  villa,  accompanied 
by  their  minftrels,  their  juglers,  their  pofture  mailers, 
and  their  rope-dancers;  who,  uniting  their  different 
talents,  performed  entremets,  or  entertainments,- to 
amufc  large  companies. 
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By  degrees  thefc  fpcctacles  were  varied  and  CX'. 
tended.  Farces  and  pantomimes  were  introduced  rc- 
prefenting  fubjects  from  hiftory,  and  in  thofc  pieces 
■were  brought  forward  terreftrial  and  aquatic  animals, 
and  fcenes,  machinery,  and  decorations  of  mod 
ingenious  execution,  and  upon  an  immenfe  fcalc. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  what  were  the  dimenfions  of 
thofe  buildings  where  thefc  amufemcnts  were  per- 
formed, or  to  eftimate  the  prodigious  expence  they 
incurred.  The  mechanic  art  at  that  time  muft  have 
arrived  to  great  perfection,  and  the  refources  of 
ihofe  who  encouraged  it  have  been  immenfe,  to  have 
executed  fuch  ingenious  and  extraordinary  concep- 
tions, and  have  defrayed  the  confequcnt  expence, 
cfpccially  when  we  confider  that  they  were  per- 
formed but  a  few  days  in  one  place. 

The  dramatic  art,  however,  was  yet  unknown. 
This  itinerant  poetry,  like  thofc  who  cultivated  it, 
knew  nothing  of  any  fixed  rule.  It  confided  of 
irregular  fongs  on  the  fubjects  of  love  and  arms, 
or  pcrfonal  praife  or  fatire,  performed  by  troops  of 
vagabonds,  who  united  poets,  compofers,  actors^ 
fingers,  and  orchcftra,  all,  perhaps,  in  one  family. 

FoNTENELLE  fays  plcafantly  enough,  "  Song 
"  begat  poetry,  or  at  lealt  was  born  \vith  it.     The 
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"  poetry  of  Trouvcrres  was  made  to  be  fung. 
"  Daring  the  repaft  of  a  prince,  a  trouverre  would 
**  arrive  with  his  minftrels,  and  his  juglers,  who 
"  began  to  fing  to  their  harps  and  viols  Ibme  curious 
*'  verfes  that  weic  comopofed  for  the  occafion. 
'*  Thofe  who  both  fung  and  wrote  were  moft 
"  efteemed.  Among  the  ancient  trouverres  we 
*'  find  a  great  number  who  boafted  fuch  exalted 
*'  names,  that  there  is  fcarcely  at  this  time  a  noble- 
,"  man  that  would  not  have  been  very  happy  to 
*'  have  defcended  from  them.  Every  one  who 
"  could  claim  a  right  to  half,  or  even  a  quarter,  of 
"  a  family  caftle,  though  the  remainder  were  mort- 
"  gaged,  ran  about  the  world  rhiming,  with  a  view 
^  to  redeem  his  pawned  patrimony.  Nor  did  he 
''  want  encouragement.  From  fome  he  received 
*^  arras,  from  others  flags ;  here  cloaths,  and  there 
"  horfes;  nay?  very  often,  money;  and  to  render 
*'  the  recompenfe  of  perfons  of  quality  more  wor- 
"  thy  the  acceptance  of  the  nobleman  difguifed  as 
"  a  ftroHer,  the  great  ladies,  even  to  princefles, 
"  joined  their  favours. 

But  if  we  are  aftonifhcd  that,  in  a  nation  like 
"  France,  where  letters  have  ever  been  defpifed, 
"  and  where  we  are  not  yet  emancipated  from  this 
''*  barbarity,  gentlemen  and  noblemen  have  for- 
*^  mcrly  amufcd  thcmfclvcs  with  writing  poetry,  I 
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"  don't  know  what  elfe  to  anfwer  but  that  it  was 
''  poetry  written  without  genius,  without  fludy, 
"  without  fcience,  and,  therefore,  fuch  as  will  not 
"  difhonour  nobility." 

Notwithftandingthis  plcafantry  of  Fontenelle, 
and  his  kind  concern  left  the  anccftors  of  the 
French  nobility  ihould  have  written  good  poetry, 
and,  therefore,  diflionoured  their  fucceffors,  no- 
thing can  be  more  certain  than  that  perfons  of  the 
firft  rank,  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  made  this  amufement  their  principal 
occupation. 

We  find  among  the  number,  fo  early  as  the 
year  i  lOO,  William  the  Ninth,  Count  of  Poitou, 
who  knew  not  only  how  to  write  verfes,  but  to  fing 
them  afterwards;  and  who  was  fo  witty  and  fo 
pleafant  a  companion  as  conftantly  to  keep  the 
table  in  a  roar.  This- talent  was  fo  natural  to  him 
that  at  his  return  from  the  firft  crufadc,  in  which  he 
was  far  from  being  fortunate,  he  fung  the  fatigues 
and  dangers  of  that  expedition  in  a  poem  fo  full 
of  vivacity  that  it  was  confidered  both  as  a  juft 
ridicule  of  that  ftrangc  war,  as  far  as  he  had  wit- 
neffed  it,  and  a  deprecation  of  its  difgraceful,  ca- 
taftrophe.  In  1102,  the  famous  father  Abe  lard, 
who  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  whofc  talents  and 
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misfortiines  have  excited  fo  much  admiration  and 
compairion,  is  faid  to  have  written  and  exhibited  as 
a  irouvcrre*. 

In  1152,  Bertram  D — who  was  attached  to  the 
Co  UN  T  DE  Vkntadou  r,  and  afterwards  to  Eleo- 
KORE  DE  GuiENNE  wife  of  Louis  thc  Seventh  of 
France,  who  married  and  was  divorced  from  thc 
duke  of  Normandy,  fince  king  of  England  by 
the  name  of  Henry  the  Second — This  Berth  an  d, 
"whofe  elogium  has  been  given  us  by  Petrarch, 
was  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  poets  of  his  time. 
He  encouraged  the  trouverres  and  wrote  fur 
them. 

Yvom  this  period  to  thc  year  twelve  hundred  we 
find  along  lift  of  noble  perfonages,  who  both  coun- 
tenanced thefe  fort  of  performances  and  affifted 
them  as  authors  and  actors.  Among  thefe  are  the 
names    of    the    emperor   Frederic,    the  dauphin 


•  This  circiimftance,  by  the  way,  ought  to  excite  no  aftonifh. 
ment,  for  his  ftrangc  adventures  were  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce 
all  in  one  during  his  life  time;  nay,  afterwards,  for  it  is  faid,  that 
when  the  remains  of  Heloise  were  depofited  in  his  grave  twenty 
years  after  his  deaiii,  at  which  time,  taking  all  the  circuniftancci 
together,  one  would  think  he  ou^ht  to  h;Tve  been  pretty  cold,  he 
ftretchcd  out  his  arms  and  ardently  embraced  her, 
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D'Au  VERGN  E,  the  Dominican  Mirionary,and  Inqui- 
fitor  IzARN,  the  chevalier  Sou  del,  who  was  over- 
"whehned  with  benefits  by  St.  Boniface,  and  mar- 
ried Beatrice,  through  which  marriage  he  was  con- 
nected with  a  firing  of  Italian  nobility,  the  count 
of  Vantadour,  the  countefs  De  Dye,  and 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  who  all  compofed  and 
cultivated  poetry. 

During  the  next  century  the  number  of  poets 
were  ftill  more  numerous,  and  not  lefs  refpectable. 
Among  thefe  were  Fouquet,  bifhop  of  Mar- 
SEiLLES,,and  afterwards  archbifli op  of  Toulouse, 
Guillaume  de  Cabestan,  whoperifhed  a  victim 
to  the  jealoufy  of  Raymond  Cassel  de  Rous- 
siLLON  DE  Seilhans,  to  whom  he  was  page, 
Anselme  Fa  id  it,  an  author  and  compofer,  of 
whofe  writings  and  emoluments  Beau  champ  en- 
larges a  good  deal,  Raimond  Berenger,  count 
6f  Provence  ar/d  of  Forcalquier,  fon  of  Al- 
p HON  so,  king  of  Arragon,  who  manied  Bea- 
trice, lifter  of  Thomas,  count  of  Savoy,  by 
whom  he  had  four  daughters,  who  were  all  married 
to  kings.  '  Marg  A  rite  to  Louis  the  Ninth,  king 
of  France,  Elenora  to  Henry  the  Third,  king 
of  England,  Sanche  to  Richard,  king  of  the 
Romans,  and  Beatrice,  declared  by  her  father 
heirefs  to  the  county  of  Provsnce,  to  Charles, 
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brother  to   St.  Louis,  who  was  crowned  king  of 
Naples    and    the    two    Sicihes;    Gasper    de 
PuYCiBOT,  a  great  mufician,  and  who  performed 
on  many  forts  of  inftruments  in  great  perfection  i 
SoRDEL  Mantouan,  in  whofe  works  was  mixed, 
much   moral   inftruction;   Pierre    Auverg>',e,^  a 
mufician  and  a  poet;  Albert,  marquis  of  Ma^a- 
spina;  and  Le  Seign lUR  Bertr an d  D'ALliA^-. 
MANONf,   one   of  the   mod   learned  men  of  thofe 
times,  who  dedicated  his  works  to  Estephanette 
DE  RoMANiN,  of  the  family  of  Gantelme,   and 
aunt  to  the  celebrated  Larua    Sado,  miftrefs  of 
Petrarch.    Bertram  d  was  greatly  efteemedand 
patronized   by    Robert,    king   of    Naples,    and 
count  of  Provence,  who  was  called  the   Father 
of  the  provincial  poets. 

In  the  1306,  appeared  Pierre  Cardinal,  a 
man  of  great  talents,  who  wrote  poetry  in  feveral 
languages.  The  town  of  Tarascan  afhgned  him 
feveral  confiderable  appointments  for  his  trouble 
in  inftructing  youths,  who,  under  him,  made  great 
progrefs  in  learning.  He  was  confidered  by  the 
great  as  a  man  proper  to  be  trufted  with  commiflions 
of  confequence,  and,  among  the  reft,  by  Ber- 
tram d  to  prevail  upon  the  princefs  Beatrice, 
who  had  retired  to  the  convent  of  Nazareth  at 
Aix,  to  quit  her  religious  habits  and  appea^-  like  the 
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daughter  of  a  king;  in  which  undertakinfr  he  ac- 
quitted himfelf  fo  \v'ell  that  he  conducted  her  to 
Naples  where  fhe  married  the  marquis  of  Est. 

During  the  next  ten  years  many  others  made 
their  appearance  ;  and,  in  the  year  1321,  Philip 
the  Long,  count  of  Poitou,  and  afterwards  king 
of  France,  became  celebrated  as  a  votary  of  the 
Mufes.  He  was  a  prince  of  a  moft  enlightened  un- 
derftanding;  his  principal  delight  was  to  cultivate 
and  protect  literature,  and,  as  a  remarkable  inftancc 
of  it,  he  gave  confiderable  appointments  in  his 
houfehold  to  ten  of  his  dependants  becaufe  they 
were  poets. 

Geofrey  de  Luc,  who  cftablifhed  an  aca- 
demy, Madame  dr  Mauchebruc,  and  her  Ion, 
Anselme  de  Moustier,  a  great  favourite  of 
Robert,  king  of  Naples,  Bernard  Roscas, 
related  to  the  Popes,  Clement,  and  Innocent 
the  Sixth,  and  efteemed  a  greater  man  than  either, 
Arnaud  de  Coutignac,  who  was  elteemed  for 
his  rare  prudence,  and  remarkable  for  quelling  a 
rebellion  for  the  king  of  Naples,  and  many  others 
made  up  the  interval  from  "1320  to  1355,  when  Le 
Monge  appeared,  who  was  called  the  fcourge  of 
the  Troubadours  on  account  of  his  writings.  He 
fell    moft   unmercifully  on  the  poets  of  his   time. 
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fparing  neither  friend,  nor  foe,  nor  perfaafion,  nor 
condition  ;  till,  at  length,  he  cxpofed  the  tyranny 
of  fome  of  the  rulers  in  the  provinces,  and  was 
affaflinated  for  his  pains. 

Le  Monge,  however  did  fervicc  both  to  the 
caufe  of  poetry  and  his  country ;  fo  much  that 
Taraudet,  who  fucceeded  him,  and  who  wrote 
with  equal  fcverity,  but  more  policy,  completely 
effected  that  reform  his  predeceffor  had  only  medi- 
tated. Taraudet  was  born  a  gentleman,  and  was 
bred  a  warrior  as  well  as  a  poet.  Being  in  treaty 
with  FouLQUEs  DE  Pontbnas  for  an  eftate, 
FouLQUEs,  being  a  great  admirer  of  poetry,  con- 
tented himfelf  with  giving  him  an  eafy  bargain  in 
confequence  of  his  dedicating  to  him  a  work  called, 
A  method  to  guard  the  heart  againji  the  treachery 
of  love. 

Taraudet  being  now  rich  and  a  nobleman, 
aflembled  the  neighbouring  nobility  and  purged 
Provence  of  all  thofe  petty  tyrants  that  had  fo 
long  defolated  it. 

After  thefe,  Boyer,  a  mathematician,  and  who 
as  well  as  poetry  wrote  on  natural  hiflory,  meteoro- 
logy, hydraulics  and  botany,  Jean  de  Meun,  a 
famous  theologill,  philofopher,  aflronomifl,  chymift, 
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arithmetician,  and,  above  all,  a  poet,  and  the  il- 
luftrious  Louis  de  Lascaris,  count  De  Vinti- 
juii.  LE,  celebrated  for  his  talents  and  his  valour 
when  the  Normands  and  the  Englifh  ravaged  Pro- 
vence, v;cre  at  the  head  of  literature  in  France  ; 
till,  about  137.5,  when  Berenger  de  Parasols 
gave  a  new  ^urn  to  dramatic  poetry,  having,  it  is 
faid,  com])ofed  Eve  regular  tragedies. 

Of  thcrfe  tragedies  there  is  fo  particular  an  ac- 
(jount  that  it  is  difficult  to  fufpect  the  truth  of  his 
having  Vvritten  them.  They  have  all  appropriate 
names,  and  the  matter  of  which  they  are  compofcd 
cojslilts  of  fatyric  particulars  relative  to  the  mar- 
riages of  pr.nces  and  princeifes  of  thofe  times. 
E'  KENGER,  according  to  thefe  authorities,  dedi- 
cated his  tragedies  to  Pope  Clement  the  Seventh, 
■who  recompenced  him  with  a  prebendary  of  Pa  it  a - 
SOL,  where  Beauchamp  tells  us  he  ended  his  days, 
but  Parfaict  fays  he  was  poifoned  on  account  of 
the  truths  contained  in  his  tragedies,  which  Fon- 
tenelle  feems  to  confirm  by  hinting  that  Joan 
of  Naples,  hated  Parasols  for  having  expofed,  in 
one  of  his  pieces,  the  circumliance  of  her  llrangling 
her  hufband  that  fhe  might  marry  one  fhe  thought 
more  amiable. 

There  is  rcafon  to  believe,  that  though  thefc 
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pieces  were  called  regular  they  approach  very  little 
towards  that  dillinction  in  the  fenfe  we  underflaiid 
it  now,  being  no  more  than  fatires  in  dialogue,  and 
didinguifhed  in  nothing  from  thole  of  Daniel  in 
1189,  and  Faidit,  in  1220,  except  in  their  ftyle. 

Thefe  poets,  together  with  Richard  de  Bar- 
BEziEUx,  who  joined  to  poetry  rhetoric,  theology, 
and  mathematics,  and  Father  Boniface,  related  to 
the  moft  ancient  nobility  in  Provence,  and  re- 
markable for  his  attachment  to  Joan  of  Naples, 
and  confequcntly  an  enemy  of  Parasols,  were 
the  principal  among  a  very  large  number  that  made 
iip  the  literati  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  1408  lived  another  Le  Monge,  from  whofe 
information,  through  different  channels,  are  fur- 
nifhed  the  preceding  particulars.  He  was  made 
librarian  of  the  monaflery  of  Lerins,  of  which  fo- 
ciety  he  was  a  member.  In  the  library  under  his 
care,  which  it  is  faid  contained  a  prodigious  number 
of  books,  he  carefully  collected  the  lives  and  la- 
bours  of  the  provincial  poets.  Thefe  materials  he 
was  fo  particular  in  arranging  and  digefling,  that  his 
authority  has  been  condantly  confidcred  as  au- 
thentic, efpecially  that  edition  of  it  corrected  and 
improved  by  St.  Cezari  in  1435. 
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After  this  period,  to  enumerate  all  thofe  poets 
that  pais  in  review  upon  enquiry,  would  give  this 
work  the  air  of  a  catalogue  rather  than  a  hiltory. 
More  than  three  hundred  names  might  be  fet  down 
that  different  authors  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  celebrate. 

Many  of  thefe  lived  in  the  court  of  Tibald, 
where  they  formed  an  aifembly  for  the  purpofe  of 
examining  one  anothers  works  after  the  manner  of 
that  fchool  of  poetry  firfl  inflituted  by  Geofrey. 
DE  Luc  in  1340,  and  carried  into  greater  perfection 
by  Bertrand  de  Pezars  in  1348;  and  which 
may  be  confidered  as  the  foundation  of  the  French 
academy,  afterwards  fo  celebrated ;  though  not  its 
origin,  for  Charlemagne  eftablifhcd  an  academy 
for  fcience  and  literature  in  general  on  his  return 
from  Italy  in  781. 

Thefe  names  make  but  a  part,  as  we  are  told, 
though  one  fhould  fuppofe  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  principal  mventors,  as  they  are  called,  or  poets 
in  France;  and  the  furrounding  nations  and  pro- 
vinces, where  the  French  language  was  either  cor- 
rectly or  imperfectly  fpoken.  The  principal  feivicc 
thefe  authors  have  rendered  to  the  caufe  of  literature 
is   in   leaving   us  an  idea   of  the  manner  of  thofc 
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times  ih  which  they  lived;  but  thcfc  were  fo  bar- 
barous and  unpoliflicd,  that  their  labours  ferve 
more  to  point  out  what  ouglit  to  be  avoided  than 
■what  ought  to  be  imitated  as  far  as  it  relates  to  their 
choice  of  fubjects ;  and,  if  we  fhould  go  further  and 
fairly  look  into  their  works  as  an  object  of  criticifm, 
though  we  fhould  find  anecdotes  and  fliort  hiftories 
recounted  with  neatnefs  and  fiiuplicity,  and  remarka- 
ble for  the  truth  of  their  images,  and  the  elegance 
of  their  ftylc;  yet  the  grofs  indecency,  the  barbarity, 
and  crudenefs  of  the  reft,  would  ren4er  the  talk  of 
felection  fcarcely  worth  the  pains;  of  fo  little  value 
•would  be  the  gold,  after  it  were  extracted  from  the 
filthy  concrete  in  which  it  is  enveloped. 

This  chapter  ought  not  to  be  finifhed  without  a 
notice  that  it  is  impoffible,  from  the  contradictions 
of  various  authors,  to  be  correct  to  a  year,  or,  per- 
haps, to  twenty  years,  as  to  when  ihefe  poets  wrote. 
The  fame  circumftance  is  frequently  related  dif- 
ferently, and  fometimes  one  circumftance  is  miftaken 
for  another.  For  one  inftancc,  among  many  others, 
the  four  daughters  of  Berengur,  Count  of  Pro- 
vence, it  is  agreed  upon  on  all  hands,  married  four 
kings,  but  orie  -author  will  inlift  upon  it,  that  one  of 
the  huft)ands  was  Richard  C(eur  de  Lion,  who, 
by  the  vs'ay,  was  dead  before  the  thirteenth  century, 
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and  another  fixes  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Berem- 
GER  at  the  year  1245,  which  is  impolTible,  bccaufe 
Henry  the  Third  married  his  daughter  in  the  year 
1536.  The  firft  miftake  originates,  perhaps,  from 
the  name  of  Bekengaria  the  wife  of  Richard, 
and  the  other  from  making  1245  the  time  of  Be- 
renger's  birth,  inflead  of  the  time  he  was  cele- 
brated as  a  poet. 

As  thefe  circumftances  concern  literature  itfelf 
but  very  little,  I  fhall  always,  where  I  find  no  ma- 
terial contradiction,  fet  down  events,  as  they  are 
related,  leaving  it  to  the  difcretion  and  good  fenfe  of 
the  reader  to  diftinguifh  between  what  appears  to  be 
merely  probable  and  what  pofitively  authentic. 
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CHAP.    II. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THt  ENTREMETS. 


As  the  amufements  called  Entremets^  becaufe  they 
relieved  the  different  courfes  of  feafts,  had  fomc- 
thing  ill  them  very  extraordinary  it  would  be  highly 
improper  to  pafs  by  this  opportunity  of  dcfcribing 
them. 

Though  we  have  accounts  of  magnificent  fpec- 
tacles  under  this  title  which  were  performed  fo  early 
as  the  year  1200;  and,  again,  from  the  chronicle  of 
Alberic  of  an  altoniliiing  one  in  1237,  on  the 
marriage  of  Robert,  brother  of  St  Louis,  with 
Mahaut,  Countefs  of  Artois,  and  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Brabant,  befides  many  others,  I 
fhould  exceed  the  bounds  I  have  prefcribed  for 
myfelf  did  I  particularly  notice  more  than  two  or 
three  of  the  moft  remarkable. 

I  fhall,  therefore,  carry  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  that  magnificent  and  extraordinary  fpecta- 
Qle  performed  in  honour  of  Isabella  of  Bavaria, 

c  c  2 
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queen  to  Charles  VI.  which  was  folemnizccl  at 
Paris  with  the  utmoft  fplcndor,  in  October  13B5. 
Among  the  fetes  upon  this  occalion  was  a  conribat 
performed  before  the  trinity,  illuftraiive  of  the  holy 
war.  The  French  and  Englifli  fought  againft,  and, 
of  courfe,  beat  the  Saracens,  in  prefence  of  the 
queen.  All  the  ftreets  were  laid  with  carpets, 
fcveral  fountains  were  placed  in  different  fituations, 
which  ran  with  wine  and  other  delicious  liquors, 
and  upon  lofty  ftages  erected  for  the  purpofc, 
were  placed  choirs  of  muHcians,  organs,  and  youths 
who  rcprefented  different  parti  of  the  ancient  teila- 
ment. 

Machines  were  contrived,  by  means  of  which 
infants,  dreffed  to  reprefent  angels,  defcended  and 
placed  flowers  and  ornaments  on  the  head  of  the 
queen;  but  the  molt  altonifliing  part  of  the  fpec- 
tacles  was  the  intrepidity  of  a  man  who  glided 
down  by  a  cord  from  the  fpire  of  Notre  Dame 
to  the  bridge  where  the  queen  was  to  pafs,  and 
placed  a  crown  upon  her  head,  which  having  ef- 
fected, he  returned  by  the  way  he  came,  as  if  afcend- 
ing  to  heaven.  This  extraordinary  tour  was  the 
invention  of  a  Genoefe,  who  had  been  a  long 
time  contriving  it;  and  what  contributed  to  render 
it  the  more  remarkable,  even  at  a  diltarice  from 
Paris,   being  very   late   in  the   evening,  the  man 
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carried  a  flambeau  in  each  hand,  that  both,  the 
beauty  and  the  temerity  of  the  action  might  be  the 
more  ftriking. 

In  1453,  according  to  the  accounts  of  MAtHiEtf 
DE  Couci,  and  Oliver  de  la  Marche,  Adol- 
PH us,  Count  of  Cleves,  gave  a  fpcctacle  of  this 
kind  at  Lisle,  in  Flanders,  in  an  immenfe  hall 
filled  with  tables,  or  rather  with  vaft  theatres.  In 
one  of  thefe  was  placed  a  bark  with  the  fails  furled, 
in  which  was  feen  a  chevalier  armed  cap  a  pie.  Be- 
fore the  bark  was  placed  a  filver  fwan  with  a  golden 
collar  and  chain,  with  which  it  feemed  to  tow  the 
velfel  along,  and  near  at  hand  a  caftle  appeared  to 
rife  out  of  the  waves  on  which  a  falcon  was  perched. 

Thefe  different  objects  were  emblematic  of  a 
trait  of  ancient  hiftory  relative  to  the  houfe  of 
Cleves,  in  which  it  is  reported  that  a  fwan  tra- 
verling  the  Rhine,  led,  miraculoufly  to  the  caftle 
of  that  family,  a  chevalier,  celebrated  by  his  ex- 
ploits, who  became  the  hufband  of  the  princefs  of 
the  country,  and  gave  an  heir  to  that  ancient  and 
illultrious  houfe,  whofe  title  would  otherwife  have 
become  extinct. 

The  fame  year,  when  Mahomet  the  Second, 
menaced  Constantinople,  the  emperor  Con- 
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STAN  TINE,  the  laft  chriflian  prince  that  reigned  in 
the  Eaft,  demanded  fuccour  from  all  the  princes  of 
his  religion;  and,  among  others,  from  Philip  the 
Good,  then  duke  of  B 'JUG u  NDY.  Philip  flattered 
with  this  attention,  replied  oltcntatioufly  to  Con- 
STANTiNE,  that  he  ihoLild  prepare  a  crufade  him- 
felf.  And  to  effect  this  he  inflantly  airemblcd  his 
provincial  generals,  and  tlie  commanders  of  his 
veffcls,  to  whom  he  gave  a  grand  feait,  at  which 
was  performed  a  magnificent  entrnntts. 

Among  the  different  objects  introduced  in  this 
aflonifliing  entertainment  was  a  church  filled  with 
fingers,  whofe  voices  were  accompanied  by  bells; 
a  veffel  fitted  with  all  forts  of  mercbandife ;  a 
fnperb  fountain,  with  ornaments  in  glafs  and  lead 
fo  wonderfully  coiiflrucced  as  to  reprefent  trees, 
flowers,  verdure,  fiones  of  all  colours,  and  a  figure 
of  St.  An  DREW  with  his  crol's,  from  which  iffucd 
a  fountain  which  fell  at  his  feet  and  lofl  itfelf  in  a 
beautiful  declivity  covered  with  flowers;  and  an 
enormous  pie  w'hich  reprefented  a  caflle  and  con- 
cealed eight  muficians.  On  the  battlements  of  the 
callle  was  fccn  a  ferpent,  and  at  the  bafe  were  two 
fountains,  from  which  ifTued  orange  flower  water 
which  filled  the  foffes. 

After  this  was  feen  a  wind-mill   with  a  magpie 
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perched  on  it;  two  tuns,  from  one  of  which  flowed 
a  fweet  liquor,  and  from  the  other  a  bitter  one;  on 
each  of  thefe  as  placed  a  ftatue  holding  a  label 
with  thefe  words,  *'  Take  your  choice." 

Then  came  a  view  of  a  defert;  a  tyger  fight- 
ing with  a  ferpent;  a  favage  upon  a  camel;  a 
peafant  beating  the  bulhes  from  which  flew  a  thou 
fand  birds;  a  chevalier  entertaining  his  dulcinea 
under  a  hedge  of  rofes;  a  faiyr  mocking  a  fiiep 
herdefs  crofled  in  love ;  a  madman  upon  the  back 
of  a  bear;,  and  a  number  of  other  ftrange  and  in- 
congruous objects. 

In  another  place  was  a  lake  furrounded  with 
villages  and  caflles;  and  further  off  an  impervious 
forcfl;  embelliflied  with  oriental  trees,  and  filled  with 
a  croud  of  animals  of  every  kind  fo  natural  that 
they  fecmed  alive.  In  a  niche  were  placed  vafes 
of  gold  enriched  with  precious  fl;ones,  where  fat 
the  figure  of  a  woman  made  out  of  the  fame  ma- 
terials, from  whofe  nipples  ilfued  a  delicious  be- 
verage ;  a  lion  was  placed  by  her  fide  chained  to  a 
column,  on  which  was  written,  "  Touch  not  the 
"  lady." 

After  this  the  company  were  entertairted  with 
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the  expjoiis  of  Jason,  who  drenched  the  bulls 
that  guarded  the  golden  fleece  with  the  contents  of 
Me  pea's  vial,  and  employed  her  marvellous  ring 
to  cut  off  the  head  and  draw  the  teeth  of  the  ferpent; 
afrcr  which,  he  fowed  the  teeth  in  the  earth;  armed 
men  inftantly  rofe  up  cop  a  pie^  who  maflacred  one 
another,  and  all  theie  fcenes  were  accompanied, 
foraetimes,  by  the  fingers  in  the  church,  and  fome- 
timcs  by  the  inftruments  ia  the  pie. 

But  this  was  not  all.  A  giant  now  appeared 
drcHed  and  armed  like  a  Saracen  conducting  an 
elephant  who  carried  on  his  back  a  caftle,  in  which 
fat  a  lady  dreffed  like  a  devotee,  atnd  appearing  mod 
deplorable  and  wretched.  She  thundered  an  ana- 
thema againft  the  giant,  which  obliged  him  to  ftop. 
This  lady  reprefented  religion.  She  complained 
mod  bittterly  of  the  ills  fhe  had  fuftained  through 
the  tyranny  of  the  infidels,  and  lamented  the  tardi- 
nefs  of  thofc  who  ought  to  have  flown  to  deliver 
her. 

This  lamentation  finiflied,  an  armed  chief  pre- 
ceeded  by  a  long  firing  of  knights  of  the  golden 
fleece,  and  bearing  upon  his  fift  a  pheafant  orna- 
mented with  a  collar  of  gold  enriched  with  diamonds 
and  pearls,  advanced  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
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and  prefentcd  two  ladies,  one  of  whom  reprefented 
YoLANDE,  his  natural  daughter,  and  the  other 
Isabella  of  Neufchatel,  daughter  of  the- 
Seigneur  De  Montaigm.  Each  of  thefe  ladies 
was  accompanied  by  a  knight,  and  the  armed  chief 
offered  the  bird  to  the  d.uke  in  the  name  of  the 
ladies,  whom  he  recommended  to  the  protection  of 
their  fovereign  *. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  after  liflening  atten- 
tively to  the  requelt  of  the  armed  chief,  held  out  to 
him  a  fcroU,  which  was  immediately  read  aloud,  and 
contained  a  folemn  vow  to  God,  to  the  Virgin, 
to  the  ladies,  and  to  the  pheafant,  that  he  would 
carry  war  into  the  territory  of  the  infidels  in  defence 
of  the  opprefl'ed  church.    The  duke's  vow  became 


*  This  ceremony,  fiiys  my  author,  was  ufed  that  the  duke  might 
ponform  to  thole  ancient  cufton;s,  according  to  which  princes  and 
noblemen  were  prefented  at  grand  feafts  and  magnificent  airenibl  es 
with  a  peacock,  or  Ibme  otlier  noble  bird,  to  induce  thofe  vows, 
■which  were  made  upon  thofe  occafions,  to  redrefs  the  wrongs  cf 
fuch  ladies  as  implored  their  adiftance.  This  ^afl  ceremony  was 
called  the  Vow  of  the  Peacock,  which  bird  was  employed,  or  whca. 
it  could  not  be  eafily  procured,  a  pheafant,  becaufe  the  grandeur, 
the  Bjauty,  and  the  vai'iety  of  the  plumage  of  thefe  birds  repj-e, 
fented  the  majelly,  the  beneficence,  and  the  power  of  kings,  an 
yrell  as  thofe  fuperb  dreircs  in  which  great  men  were  decked  at  th« 
^our  Plenieic. 
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immediately  a  fignal  for  his  whole  court,  every 
member  of  which,  to  an  infinite  number,  inltahtly 
vowed  the  deftruction  of  the  Turks,  all  which  ac- 
clamation was  accompanied  as  before  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  fteeple  and  the  pie,  and  when  this 
ceremony  was  over  a  new  groupe  of  characters  pre- 
fented  themfelves. 

A  lady  dreffed  in  white,  in  a  religious  habit, 
and  carrying  on  her  flioulder  a  fcroll,  on  which 
Was  written,  "  Thank  God,"  entered  and  paid 
her  acknowledgements  to  the  afTemblyj  which 
done  fhe  introduced  twelve  other  ladies,  repre- 
fenting  different  virtues,  who  were  to  accompany 
thcfe  kjiights  of  the  crofs  to  the  holy  war  a$ 
their  tutelary  guardians.  Their  names,  which 
they  bore  on  their  fhoulders,  were  Faith,  Cha- 
rity, Juftice,  Reafon,  Prudence,  Temperance,  For- 
titude, Truth,  Liberality,  Diligence,  Hope,  and 
Vigilence. 

Thefe  paffed  in  re  vie  v; ;  and,  after  they  had 
been  acknowledged  by  the  knights  as  the  com- 
panions of  their  voyage,  a  raoft  extravagant  do^.ce, 
full  of  mummery,  and  accompanied  by  mulical  in- 
ftruments,  bells,  drums,  clafhing  of  fwords,  and 
other    monftrous    and   deafening    founds    finifhcd 
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the  entertainment;  after  which  they  grew  intoxi- 
cated at  the  feaft,  where  many  of  the  valorous 
knights  who  had  fworn  to  maffacre  the  Saracens  at 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  were  either  killed  or 
wounded  in  this  drunken  frolic  at  Paris. 


o  d  2 
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CHAP  III. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MYSTERIES. 


In  proportion  as  chivalry  left  France  for  the 
PloLY  Land,  fo  a  tafte  for  the  entremets  fell  off; 
and,  when  the  knights  of  the  crofs  returned  from 
Jerusalem,  they  were  fo  full  of  adventures  that 
the  priefts  thought  they  could  not  do  better  than 
turn  thofe  adventures  to  the  advantage  of  the  church, 
or  rather  of  themfelves. 

Confcious,  however,  that  a  mere  relation  of  that 
mad  bufmefs  would  have  but  a  difgracious  effect, 
they  foon  ceafed  to  fmg  the  exploits  of  kingly  priefts 
and  facerdotal  generals,  and  contented  themfelves 
■with  acting  facred  hift;ory,  and  perfonifying  divine 
characters. 

For  this  purpofe  they  formed  themfelves  into 
a  fociety,  but  not  being  rich  enough  to  buy  ground, 
much  lefs  to  build  a  theatre  on  it,  they  firft  made 
profelytes  of  fome  of  the  mod  opulent  tradefmen 
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in  Paris,  and  afterwards  had  the  condefcenfion  to 
accept  of  their  money  and  property,  by  which 
means  they  carried  their  fcheme  into  execution. 

They  chofe  for  their  fcene  of  action  the  Bourg  of 
St.  Mau  R  DES-Fossf;s  near  Paris,  which  had  been 
rendered  celebrated  by  the  number  of  pilgrims  who 
reforted  there  from  motives  of  devotion.  The  firil 
myftery  that  was  performed  by  this  -fociety  was 
called  The  Hi/lory  of  the  Death  of  our  Saviour^  and 
from  this  circumltance  they  gave  themfelves  the 
name  of  The  Confraternity  of  the  Pafjion. 

The  followers  of  this  fpecies  of  amufcment  were, 
as  we  are  told,  in  number  beyond  all  belief.  Bufi- 
nefs  was   fo  at  a  (land,  and  every  public   concern 
neglected  for  the  pleafure  of  running  after  this  no- 
elty  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  in  1298,  the  prcvot  of 
tlie  capital  iffued  an  interdiction  to  fupprcfs  the  pious 
farces  of  thefe  holy  actors.     The    intered  of  the 
priefts  however  was  paramount  to  that  of  the  prevot; 
nay  the  interference  of  that  magi  (Irate  was  ultimately 
of  fervice  to  them  ;  for,  upon  petitioning  the  king 
to  take  off  the  interdiction,  they  were  invited  to  per- 
form before  him,  and  he  was  fo  delighted  with  the 
poetry  and  the  acting,  that,  in  1402,  he  ellablilhcd 
them   at  Paris  by   his   own  letters   patent,  after 
V/iiich  it  was  even  falhionablc  to  become  members 
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of  this  fraternity;  for  we  find  that  feveral  of  the 
king's  houfehold,  nay,  the  king  himfelf,  did  not 
difdain  to  make  a  part  of  the  company. 

The  hofpital  of  the  trinity,  which  had.  been 
founded  in  iioo  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims,  was 
now  converted  into  a  theatre  for  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  thefe  myfteries.  The  theatre  was  won- 
derfully well  conltructed  for  the  purpofe  of  giving 
effect  to  the  performances.  The  front  was  much  in 
the  ftyle  of  ours,  but  the  ftage  was  upon  a  very  dif- 
ferent principal,  being  intended  to  convey  an  idea 
of  all  objects  as  truly  as  it  was  poffible  to  exhibit 
ihem.  Heaven,  earth,  and  hell  were  their  three 
principal  objects,  which  they  contrived  to  reprefent 
with  great  facility.  If  the  Icene  was  to  be  heaven, 
convolutions  of  clouds  to  an  immenfe  height  and  ex- 
tent furrounded  the  ftage,  on  which  angels  appeared 
flying  or  walking  as  it  beft  fuited  to  carry  on  the 
amufement;  if  earth,  the  extremity  of  the  theatre 
feemed  an  immenfe  expanfe,  on  which,  at  proper 
diftances,  objects  appeared  as  in  nature ;  and,  if 
bell,  the  whole  ftage  was  lifted  up  like  the  jaw  of 
a  monftrous  dragon  reprefenting  a  tremendous  abyfs, 
and  out  of  the  mouth,  which  vomited  fire,  came  le- 
gions of  devils. 

Though  the  Paflion  of  our  Saviour  was  the  firft 
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piece  performed  by  this  fraternity,  vhich  very 
poflibly  was  originally  written  many  hundred  years 
before,  for  no  one  has  pretended  to  name  the  author 
of  it,  three  cotemporary  poets  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  whofe  writings  were  depofited  among  the 
manufcripts  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  feem  to  liave 
furnifhed  the  materials  for  this  brotherhood  to  work 
upon. 

Thofe  poets  were  called  Rutebeut,  Bodel, 
and  Adam  De  la  Halle;  and,  among  the  mod 
celebrated  of  their  pieces,  which  were  all  myfteries, 
we  find  The  Prodigal  Son,  The  Miracle  0/  Thecpluhis, 
The  Crufades,  and  St.  Nicholas,  and  The  Children  in 
the  Tub.  Thefe  three  poets  had  their  imitators  to 
the  number  of  fifty  or  fixty,  fome  veftiges  of  whofe 
works  we  have  imperfect  accounts  of.  They  con- 
fid  of  fubjects  from  fcripture  put  into  action,  and 
contain,  among  a  heap  of  rubbilh,  fome  literary 
jewels  of  confiderable  value. 

It  is  impoffible  to  deny  that  thefc  writers  were 
flrongly  poflcfled  with  a  true  knowledge  of  the  dra- 
matic art  J  for,  where  the  fubjects,  though  fcriptural, 
are  purely  domellic  and  fmiple,  and  have  no  re- 
ference to  religion  beyond  fair  and  naked  morality, 
we  find  for.  fuch  times  many  of  the  rcquifuci  that 
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compofe  a  regular    piece    calculated    to    convey 
amufcment  and  inltruction. 

One  of  thefe  is,  The  Prodigal  Son,  written  by 
RuTEBEUF,  fo  early  as  1240.  A  ftory,  which  if 
we  diveft  ourfelves  for  a  moment  of  having  read  it 
in  the  New  Tellament  as  a  parable,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  religion  in  any  other  relpect  than  as  it  is  a 
beautiful  leflon  of  morality. 

RuTEBEUF  chufes  to  throw  into  his  piece  al} 
the  nature  and  fimplicity  he  poffibly  can ;  and, 
therefore,  feigning  to  forget,  or  really  forgetting 
that  his  buhnefs  was  to  write  a  religious  myftery,  he 
places  his  fcene  in  a  .beautiful  country,  and  makes 
his  characters  opulent  labourers,  a  people  of  all 
others,  who  are  naturally  flrangers  to  artificial  as  well, 
as  real  want. 

Thus  in  the  Prodigal  Son  has  he  given  a  mod 
beautiful  picture  of  the  redleifnels  of  human  nature. 
Bled  with  health  and  flrengih,  and  allured  of  every 
rational  blelfing  for  only  the  trouble  of  earning  it — 
and  what  bread  is  fo  fweet  as  that  we  earn — He 
makes  it  the  bufinefs  of  his  lile  to  run  counter 
to  reafon.  He  torments  his  father  in  return  for  his 
unbounded  indulgence,  and  hates  his  brother  be- 
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caiife  he  is  good  cincl  dutiful;  till,  at  length,  he 
demands  his  patrimony  and  determines  to  leek  his 
fortune. 

Turned  loofe  in  that  world  of  whofe  inhabitants 
and  manners  he  has  no  knowledge,  the  prodigal  Ton 
is  not  more  delighted  and  aftoniflied  than  he  is 
afliamed  and  confounded.  The  compliments  he  re- 
ceives on  his  wit,  his  grace,  and  his  good  fenfe, 
though  he  knows  them  to  be  falfe  he  admits  as  if 
they  were  true.  Nay,  he  begins  at  laft  to  fancy  him- 
felf  perfectly  accomplifhed;  and,  under  this  idea, 
is  more  angry  with  his  father  and  his  brother  than 
ever,  who  wanted  him  to  confider  himfelf  as  a  clown 
and  to  linger  out  his  life  in  obfcurity.  But  the  de- 
lufion  does  not  lafl  long.  He  goes  to  an  inn  where 
ihe  landlord  and  waiters  fly  at  his  orders.  A  lady 
enters,  he  falls  in  love  with  her,  the  dinner  is  ferved^ 
wine  and  mufic  fucceed,  in  the  midft  of  which  an- 
other lady  is  introduced,  and  he  has  the  inexprefli- 
ble  pleafure  of  feeing  himfelf  an  object  of  con- 
tention between  the  two  ladies.  He  appeafes  them, 
and  aflures  them  he  is  in  love  with  them  both.  By 
this  time  they,  beginning  to  be  tired  with  their 
farce,  or  rather  interelted  in  bringing  on  the  de- 
nouement, make  him  drunk  as  fait  as  poHible,  pick 
his  pockets,  Ihare  the  booty  with  the  landlord,  and 
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decamp,  leaving  liirti  afleep.  He  afterwards  wake.<^ 
difcovers  his  lofs,  and  while  he  is  raving  about  like" 
one  diftracted,  the  landlord  brings  the  bill,  and 
finding  his  gueft  has  no  money  kicks  him  out  of 
the  houfe. 

We  ne:*it  fee  the  prodigal  fon  a  beggar  on  the 
highway.  His  miferics  have  now  made  him  contrite, 
and  he  recals  to  his  mind  with  tears  the  indulgence 
and  the  advice  of  his  father.  He  thinks  of  his  bro- 
ther, who  by  induflry  and  frugality  is  in  abundance, 
while  he  through  his'  profligacy  is  ftarving  for  want. 
In  this  wretched  plight  a  peafant  touched  with  his 
misfortunes  takes  him  to  his  hovel  and  fets  him  to 
take  care  of  his  pigs.  In  this  fituation  he  has  time 
for  reflection,  and  at  length  his  repentance  is  con- 
firmed, when  he  refolves  to  return  to  his  father,  who 
receives  him  with  tendernefs,  and  the  reconciliation 
takes  place  exactly  as  in  the  parable. 

We  have  here  a  regular  piece.  This  is  no 
myftery  from  fcripture.  It  is  plain  felf  evident 
morality.  It  is  a  picture  of  human  life  fuch  as  it 
ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be;  and,  as  to  the 
poetical  requilites,  it  is  full  of  them.  It  confifts  of 
a  fingle  fable,  fnnple,  and  grand.  It  has  beginning, 
middle,  and  end;  and  there  is  not  a  circuraftance 
throughout  the   whole    but  inculcates  fome  moral 
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inftruction.  It  is  true  R u teb e u  f  does  not  feem  to 
have  read  Aristotle,  but  he  had  read  nature, 
which  anfwered  his  purpofe  better;  and,  if  other 
authors  had  paid  the  Iciipture  no  worle  a  compli- 
ment than  bringing  it  on  the  Itage  with  l"o  fair  and  fo 
boiiell  a  motive — for  what  ftore  can  we  fo  properly 
fearch  to  find  moral  inllruction — the  myitcries  fo  far 
from  profaning  fcripture,  would  have  honoured  it. 

As  far  as  thefe  myfteries  were  confidered  as  a 
vehicle  for  poetry,  there  is  fomething  in  them  awful 
and  majeltic.  To  give  an  idea  of  this  let  us  turn 
our  thoughts  to  Mi  lton's  Paradife  Loft,  and  then 
i'uppofe  this  poem  put  into  dialogue,  and  acted  on 
the  Itage;  which  is  the  (Irongclt  cafe  in  point  that 
can  be  imagined.  Wliat  would  be  the  coni'equence? 
The  characters,  which,  while  the  reader's  fancy  is 
fired  with  the  glowing  imagery  of  the  poet,  are  fa- 
crcdand  fublime,  would  link  into  the  mollmilerable 
burlefque  if  attempted  to  be  perfoniHed;  and  this 
bathos  would  be  (till  more  complete  in  proportion 
to  the  beauty  of  the  poetry. 

Fortunately,  though  to  be  fure  it  is  a  left  handed 
advantage,  there- was  very  little  in  the  poetry  of  thefe 
myfteries  to  drive  it  into  any  fuch  predicamlfit.  It 
was  miferable  enough,  God  knows;  but,  in  return, 
ikdi  the  priclls  might  be  fure  to  incur  their  rightful 
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portion  of  reprehenfion,  the  matter  was  not  only 
the  mod  facred  that  could  be  cholen,  but  the  mod 
dangerous  to  expofe  to  ridicule ;  for  when  we  con- 
iider  that  fuch  fubjects  were  performed  on  the  dage. 
as  the  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Padion 
of  Christ,  and  the  Refurrection,  the  mind  is  of- 
fended to  a  degree  of  outrage,  and  we  condemn 
that  country  where  fuch  an  impiety  was  tolerated, 
*and  thofe  prieds  who  connived  at  iu 

The  mydery  of  the  Conception  is  compofed  in 
fifty  three  acts,  didributcd  hidorically,  and  traced 
ail  the  way  from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  to  the 
death  of  the  Innocents;  and,  without  mentioning 
the  choruffes,  has  at  lead  a  hundred  characters. 

To  go  over  the  plot  would  be  to  reiterate  all  we 
have  read  on  the  fubject  in  the  New  Tedament, 
^vhich  is  on  the  dage  tedioufly  fpun  out  in  four  feet 
verfe,  with  now  and  then  a  few  awkward  Alexan- 
drines, perpetually  fidiing  for  the  fublime,  and 
catching  the  bathos.  The  joy  of  the  human  race 
on  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  truly  poetical;  fo 
is  the  difcomfiture  of  the  devils;  but  if  it  had  not 
been  larded  with  the  jokes  of  the  landlord  of  the  inn 
at  BE^IkELEM,  Mho  is  very  facecious  with  Mary 
about  the  groaning,  and  the  devils  putting  new  bolts 
and  bars  upon  limbo  for  fear  onr  Saviour   fliould 
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let  out  Adam  and  Eve,  it  would  not  have  been 
feafoaed  to  the  palates  of  the  priefts. 

The  jefts  alfo  of  thofe  who  are  employed  by 
Herod  to  murder  the  Innocents  with  the  leave  of 
the  holy  fathers,  might  as  well  have  been  fpared  ; 
nor  can  we  forgive  the  devils,  after  they  have 
tempted  Herod  with  fo  many  flattering  promifes 
of  reward, /or  Inftigating  him  to  cut  his  "throat,  and 
afterwards  kicking  his  foul  about  till  they  are  tired, 
and  then  enjoying  the  pleafure  of  feeing  it  bubble 
in  a  furnace  of  molten  lead. 

-  There  are  .  a  hundred  other  abfurdities,  the 
rnildeft  epithet  that  can  be  given  them,  and  yet  this 
Itrange  incongruous  farago  is  excelled  in  point  of 
impiety,  meant  for  fanctity,  in  the  Paffion,  which 
begins  with  a  fermon  by  way  of  prologue ;  and  yet 
more  in  the  Refurrection,  which  finifhes  with  a 
figure  dance  between  Adam,  Eve,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, John  the  Baptifl,  the  Good  Thief  crucified 
with  Christ,  and  an  immenfe  number  of  other 
fouls,  whom  the  coming  of  the  Mesiah  had  li- 
berated from  limbo. 

Thefe  myfteries,  having  obtained  incredible  re- 
putation in  the  capital,  were  very  foon  fpread 
throughout  the  kingdom.     Rouen,  Angers,  Le 
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Mans,  Metz,  and  almoft  every  principal  town 
had  to  boad  a  company  of  ftrollers  deputed  from 
the  confraternity.  Vilix3n,  the  poet,  who  is  faid 
to  have  written  feveral  mylteries,  became  very  bufy 
upon  this  occafion  as  an  itinerant.  We  are  told  by 
Rabelais,  that  having  retired  to  his  friend  the 
Abbe  St.  Maixent,  near  Poitou,  Villon  was 
very  anxious  to  amufe  the  inhabitants  of  that  place 
■with  the  Paflion  of  Our  Saviuor  in  the  Poitevia 
dialect  *. 


*  Rabelais  relates  a  matter  full  of  plpafantry  and  extravagance, 
of  this  attempt  of  Villon  to  eltablini  religious  myfleries  through 
the  medium  of  the  theatre  I  give  it  merely  to  fl^ew  the  fingular 
and  grotefque  manner  of  thofe  times,  and  the  author  who  celebrate^ 
them.  He  fays,  that  after  Villon  had  diftributed  the  parts,  and 
the  actors  hadrehearfed  two  or  three  times,  he  prevailed  on  the  mayor 
and  the  other  magiftrates  to  fuft'er  the  repie/ientation  of  the  piece. 
There  was  nothing  now  wanting  but  the  dreffes,  and  tliouglv<hey 
tried  their  utmoft,  they  could  not  find  any  thing  fine  enough  for  ^hc 
Almighty,  who  had  always,  in  thefe  fort  of  pieces,  been  introduced 
perfunally  on  the  ftage.  Villon  knew  that  at  the  convent  of  Cor- 
DELi.  as  they  had  a  magnificent  hipe,  which  it  was  ufual  to  wear 
upon  Holy  Thurj'day,  and  otlier  religious  occafions.  But  the  Superior 
of  the  convent  refufed  very  abruprly  to  lend  it,  for  he  faid  that  the 
provincial  ilatutes  forbad  them  to  lead  any  thing  to  the  theatre  which 
was  the  houfe  of  Satan.  Villon  maintained  that  the  law  re- 
guarded  only  fuch  pieces  as  were  profane,  and  not  thofe  which  con- 
tributed to  the  edification  of  the  public. —  His  arguments,  however, 
were  of  no  ufe ;  he  was  fent  away  without  his  errand.  Having 
made  kno\^  tu  the  company  his  bad  fuccefs,  they  were  one  and  all 
determined  to  be  revenged. 

To  put  their  defign  into  execution,  one  day  \yhcn  the  Sacrijlat^ 
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The  prodigious  number  of  thefe  enterti\inmenrs 
it  will  be  here  impofiTible  to  give  a  correct  account 
of.  It  may  not  bcamifs,  however,  to  notice  yet 
fome  few  particulars  concerning  them. 

Arnot  Greban,  canon  of  Mans,  wrote  the 
myftery  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles.  The  title 
ran  thus  :  "  The  Triumphant  Myftery  of  Catholic 
*'  Works  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles  taken  from  St. 
*'  LuKK,  evangelift  and  hiftoriographer."  Another 
of  thefe  curious  pieces  was  called  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Old  Te [lament — This  was  the  title,  '*  The  Old 
*'  Tellament,  in  which  is  fliewn  how  the  children  of 
*'  Israel  paffed  the  Red  Sea  and  reached  the 
"  Land  of  Promife,  with  feveral  other  hiftories 
"  fuch  as  |oB,  ToBiT,  Dan  lEL,  Susan  N  AH,  and 
"  Hester." 

A  third  has,  for  its  title,  •'  The  Vengeance  of 
"  Christ  in  the  deftruction  of  Jerusalem,  ex- 
went  on  his  mule  to  collect  charity  for  the  convent,  they  hid  them- 
fclves  in  a  wood,  arrayed  in  tiie  molt  horrible  difyuifes,  and  carrying 
in  their  hands  cracked  bells  and  flambeaux,  which  they  rendered 
more  difonant  and  hideou?  by  the  addition  of  cow's  horns  and  largje 
crackers.  Intiiis  trim,  they  all  on  a  fudden  fell  upon  the  poor  Sn- 
crijian,  crying,  "  Oh  the  nady  villain  of  a  monk,  who  would  not 
*'  lend  God  the  Father  a  cape."  The  poor  fuperior,  half  dead 
with  fear,  confeflTed  tliat  it  was  very  finful,  but  it  was  tlie  practice 
«f  the  convent  to  borrow  every  thing  and  lend  nothing. 
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"  ecuted  by  Vespasian  and  his  Ton  Titus; 
'•  contained  in  feveral  Roman  chronicles  in  the  reign 
"  of  Nero,  and  other  fine  hidories  in  honour  of  our 
'•  Saviour  and  the  court  of  Paradife."  A  fourth 
is  called  "  The  Myftery  of  the  Patience  of  Job, 
"  and  how  he  loft  all  his  wealth  by  war,  and  by 
"  fortune ;  how  he  was  reduced  to  the  greateft 
"  poverty,  and  how  every  thing  was  rendered  back 
"  again  by  the  grace  of  God." 

A  fifth  was  entitled  "  The  Sacrifice  of  Abra- 
"  HAM."  I  take  the  literal  words.  It  is  thus  recom- 
mended: "  This  is  a  French  tragedy,  neceffary  td 
''  all  chriftians  that  they  may  find  confolation  in 
"  times  of  tribulation  and  advcrfity." 

This  piece  no  more  refembled  a  tragedy  than 
any  of  the  preceding  ones ;  but  it  appeared  at  a 
time  when  the  myfteries  began  to  tire.  There- 
fore the  author,  though  he  could  no  farther  inno- 
vate than  to  change  the  defcription  of  the  piece, 
was  determined  to  do  what  he  could.  Tlie  myfte- 
ries, which  formerly  took  each  of  them  four  days 
in  the  performance,  began  now  to  be  confiderably 
comprefted;  and,  wherever  any  familiar  circujm- 
ftances  occurred,  they  were  confidercd  as  propercr 
for  the  ftage  than  thofe  more  facred  fubj'ects  which 
were  profaned  enough  by   the   ceremonies  of  the 
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church.  Nay,  it  is  not  very  clear  that  the  authors, 
who  were  now  principally  laical,  did  not  attempt  as 
far  as  they  fafely  could  to  burlefque  thefe  holy  fub- 
jects,  by  way  of  bringing  them  into  contempt;  for 
we  find  about  this  time  fuch  titles  as  The  Joyous 
My/lery  oj  the  Thru  Kings  ;  and  The  Pleajant  con- 
ceit of  the  Apocalypje  of  St.  John  of  Zebadee,  *•  in 
*'  which  are  contained  the  vifions  and  revelations  of 
*'  the  faid  St.  John  in  the  illand  of  Patmos." 

Thus  much  has  been  faid  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
genius,  the  manners,  the  art,  and  the  language  of 
French  poetry  in  thofe  times.  I  fhall  now,  as  briefly 
as  poflibhe,  go  on  to  thofe  amufements  called  mo- 
ralities which  fucceeded  the  myfteries. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

DESCRIPTION    OF   THL   .\iOK.\LITIES  AND  OTHER 

ENTF^TAINMENIS. 


The  tragedy  of  Abraham,  and  another  called  The 
Difcomjiture  of  the  Giant  Goliah,  feem  to  have 
ilruck  hard  at  the  mylleries  in  France  ;  for,  en- 
couraged by  the  firft  effort  at  innovation,  there 
ihortly  appeared  a  piece  with  the  following  title  : 
The  Myfltry  of  the  Dejiruction  of  Troy  the  Great. 
"  The  Rape  of  Helen,  done  by  Paris,  and  com- 
'^  pofed  in  good  French  rhime ;  together  with  the 
*'  prowefs,  the  virtues,  and  the  noblenefs  of  the  va- 
*'  liant  Hector;  the  damnable  treafon  committed 
"  by  the  Greeks,  and  many  other  hiftories  con- 
"  taining  all  the  tranfaciions  between  the  Trojans 
'*  and  the  Grecians." 

This  heathen  myftery  excited  as  much  curiofity 
as  had  the  religious  tragedy :  Curiofity  begat  con- 
troverfy;  and,  the  fchifm  once  fown,  efpecially  as 
it  had  reafon  to  nourilh  it,  the  myfteries  were  quite 
at  a  (land.  At  laft  the  priefts  yielded  with  the  beft 
grace  they  could,  and  the  general  title  of  pieces  for 
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tl^e  theatre  no  longer  affuraed  the  term  rayflery, 
but  morality. 

It  was  difficult,  however,  to  draw  a  line  as  a  crk 
terion  for  the  regulation  of  fo  wide  a  field ;  and^; 
therefore,  the  fubjects  were  fometimes  holy,  and 
fometimes  profane  ;  but,  as  their  general  tendency 
was  morality,  every  thing  was  permitted. 

A  Pilot,  by  name  John  Parmentieb>  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  firft  ©uropean  who  ever  fet  foot  in^ 
Africa,  wrote  a  morality  in  honour  of  the  Af- 
fumption;  a  Cardinal  wrote  a  choice  morality  called 
The  Reformation  of  Taverns  and  Alehcufes^  and  the 
Dejlruction  of  Gluttony  ;  and  the  Valet  de  Chambre 
of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  wrote  a  morality  which  he 
called  The  Jujl  Man,  and  the  Man  0/  this  Worlds  by 
which  he  meant  the  perfonification  of  virtue  and 
vice ;  and  he  fo  completely  wound  up  his  plot, 
that  the  juft  man  was  fent  fir(t  to  purgatory  and 
afterwards  to  heaven,  while  the  devils  ran  away 
with  the  foul  of  the  man  of  this  world. 

A  phyfician,  of  an  honefter  cafl  than  the  phy-? 
ficians  afterwards  ridiculed  by  Mohere,  wrote 
three  moralities,  entitled,  The  Road  to  Health,  Th^ 
Qovernment  of  the  Human  Frame,  and  A  Prohibition 
of  an,  Indulge  nee  oj  the  paffio^'^^ 
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Louisa  L'Abbe,  born  at  Lyons,  and  called 
the  PVench  Sappho,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  followed 
her  lover  in  men's  cloaths  to  the  fiegc  of  Pe  pig- 
nan;  and,  afterwards,  when  fhe  had  returned  and 
married  the  man  of  her  heart,  wrote  a  morality 
(failed  The  Folly  of  Love.  She  is  faid  to  have* 
written  poetry  in  four  languages,  and  her  houfe  was 
a  fort  of  academy  for  the  literati  of  her  time.  ' 

But  the  Prodigal  Son  of  Ruteeeuf  became 
now  the  great  object  of  imitation.  It  was  per- 
formed with  material  alterations,  and  it  produced  as 
many  imitations  of  it  as  there  were  in  England  of 
fhe  Beggar s  Opera.  Scarciely  an  inftance  of  filial 
piety  or  ingratitude  could  be  invented  but  pre- 
fently  it  was  brought  on  the  ftage  in  the  fliape  of  a 
morality.  The  fubjects  of  one  or  two  are  worth 
attending  to.     ' 

The  Poor  Villager,  "  written  in  praife  and 
*'  honour  of  honed  girls,"  made  its  appearance 
the  year  after  the  Prodigal  Son  was  revived.  The 
Hory  is  brief.  A  feigneur  of  a  village  endeavours 
to  corrupt  his  vafTal's  daughter ;  and  finding  all  his 
arts  ufelefs,  is  determined  to  have  recourfe  to  vio- 
lence. In  this  fitliation,  the  poor  girl  rromifes  to 
confent  upon  condition   previoufly  of  fpeaking  to 

her  father.     The  lord  fuf'picious  of  every  thing  is 
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determined  to  overhear  the  converfarion,  and  hav- 
ing effected  his  fcheine  wuhout  her  knowledge,  he 
ii  witnefs  to  her  imploring  her  father,  in  the  moil 
earnett  manner,  to  cut  off  her  head  rather  than  let 
her  ehaftity  be  violated.  Struck  with  remorfe  the 
lord  entreats  her  forgivenefs,  gives  her  and  her  (a- 
ther  their  freedom,  and  loads  them  with  benefits. 

Another  has  for  its  title,  The  Ungrateful  Son, 
vho  is  fo  completely  tlie  darling  of  his  parents 
that  they  abfolutely  ruin  themfelves  to  make  his 
fortune.  After  a  time  they  are  overwhelmed  with 
poverty,  ana  he  is  rollin^^  in  riches ;  and,  when 
they  have  recourfe  to  him  as  the  only  benefactor 
they  know  wheie  to  fly  to,  he  treats  them  molt 
wantonly  unnatural,  not  even  permitting  theai, 
though  they  are  ftarving,  to  eat  of  a  repall  on  which 
he  is  fcading.  l^he  father,  ff  eing  him  treat  the  mo- 
ther contemptuoufly,  can  forbear  no  longer;  but, 
lifting  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  curfes  him  and 
implores  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  his  head. 
Scarcely  has  he  uttered  this  curfe  but  a  mouflrous 
toad  comes  out  of  a  pye  and  flies  at  his  face  which 
it  completely  covers,  attaching  itfelf  fo  clofely  that 
no  human  art  can  remove  it.  The  unnatural  fon 
begins  now  to  relent,  and  the  parents,  too  ready  to 
forgive,  liften  to  his  contrition.  He  is,  however,  in- 
formed that    prayer  alone  can  expiate   his    guilt ; 
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they,  fherefore,  fend  him  about  from  prie{l;  to  prieft, 
afterwards  to  the  bifliop,  and  at  lall  to  the  pope ; 
and,  by  the  time  he  has  expended  ahnoft  his  whole 
fortune,  he  is  relieved  by  exorcifm  and  exhortation 
from  the  frightful  reptile  and  reconciled  to  his 
parents. 

This  piece  was  followed  by  another  called  The 
Morality  of  the  Child  of  Perdition.^  "  who  killed  his 
father,  hanged  his  mother^  and  afterwards  went  mad.'* 
But  thefe  inltances  are  enough  to  fliew  the  dif- 
linction  between  the  mylleries  and  the  moralities; 
vhich  were  the  only  regular  dramatic  attractions  of 
the  times.  We  are  erroneoufly  informed  that  the 
clerks  of  the  Bazoche  cllablifhed  a  theatre  where 
the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  the  hideoufnefs  of  vice 
were  perfonihed;  but  the  fact  is  that  thefe  clerks 
were  no  more  than  the  laymen  who  gave  the,  firft 
blow  to  the  mylleries,  and  who  afterwards,  in  con- 
junction, or  rather  by  the  connivance  of  the  priefts, 
performed  the  moralities  at  the  edablilhed  theatre, 
the  priefts  being  too  cunning  to  fhut  out  any  op- 
portunity of  boUtering  up  their  own  reputation, 
which  at  that  time  began  to  decline. 

We  are  told  of  a  theatrical  fociety  called 
Les  Enfans  dc  Sans  Souci;  but  thefe  cannot  be  re- 
gularly clafled,   being  no  more  than  a  number  of 
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young  men  of  fortune  and  family  wlio  ran  after 
pleafure,  and  (tuck  at  nothing  to  procure  it.  In 
confequence  of  purfuing  this  career  many  of  them 
were  ruined;  and,  having  talents,  they  turned  their 
thoughts  to  the  iiage  for  a  livelihood.  They  were 
many  of  them  fcholars ;  and,  being  out  of  humour 
with  the  world,  they  walked  in  the  footlleps  of 
Aristophanes,  and  in  their  pieces  laflted  the 
manners  of  their  time. 

This  new  fpecies  of  amufement  fucceeded,  and 
the  interelt  of  the  Confraternity  began  again  to  be 
menaced.  Tbefe  children  of  Sans  Souci  were, 
therefore,  invited  to  join  the  regular  theatre  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  brotherhood  had  invited  the 
moralifts;  and  thus,  this  infatiatc  vortex,  from  which, 
perhaps,  originated  the  idea  of  the  Parfon's  Barn, 
fwalU)wed  up  every  thing  that  came  in  its  way.  The 
jl^.ge,  however^  having  gradually  gone  from  imylleries 
to  moralities,  from  moralities  to  farces,  from  farces 
to  the  groffeft  buffooneries,  and  very  frequently  a 
'mixture  of  them  all,  the  government  took  away 
ithe  theatre  from  the  confraternity,  and  in  the  year 
•>539»  the  houfe  o-f  the  trinity  became  an  hofpital 
according  to  its  original  inlliiution. 

Francis  the  Firft  having  accorded  the  bro- 
therhood, letters  patent  confirming  all  the  privilege* 
iixey  enjoyed  under  Chahj^es  the  Sixth,  .tkey  now 
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Jbiight  for  fome  new  place  of  eflabliniment ;  and, 
for  that  purpofe,  hired  the  Hotel  de  Flandres, 
■where  they  performed  four  years;  but  the  king 
ordered  the  demolition  of  this  hotel,  and  feveral 
others  near  it,  and  our  holy  actors  were  as  far  to 
i'eek  as  ever. 

Tired  with  the  confiderable  expences  they  had 
incurred  by  tranfporting  their  theatrical  trappings 
from  place  to  place,  they  refolved  to  build  upon 
their  own  foundation.  They,  therefore,  bought 
.i'ome  ground  on  which  had  Hood  the  hotel  of  the 
duke  of  BuRGUN  DY,  and  there  they  erected  their 
fourth  theatre,  which  conhdcd  of  a  hall  and  other 
edifices,  many  of  which  are  now  to  be  feen. 

The  parliament,  upon  ftrong  folicitetion,  gave 
them  permillion  to  cliablifh  themfelves  there  upon 
condition  they  performed  none  but  profane  fub- 
jects;  but  neverthelefs,  fuch  as  tended  to  promote 
the  practice  of  morality. 

The  Confraternity  of  the  Paffion^  who  profefTed 
piety,  could  not  content  themfelves  with  performing 
fubjects  purely  profane,  and,  therefore,  in  the  year 
1588,  they  let  their  theatre  to  a  troop  of  French 
comedians  who  had  juft  then  formed,  with  a  view 
of  performing  under  the  permiflion  of  the  king. 
The  pieces,  now  exhibited,  began  to  be  a  little  more 
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Aipportable  than  thofe  of  the  Confraternity  of  the 
Pdjfion.  By  degrees  the  public  tafte  became  more 
extended  and  more  pure.  Printing  being  invented 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Ninth,  and  literature 
confiderably  more  eflablifhed  under  Francis  the 
Firft,  books,  of  courfe,  became  common,  different 
languages  were  generally  learnt,  and  thefc  improve- 
ments introduced  tranflations  of  the  tragedies  and 
comedies  of  the  ancients. 


Vol.  I.  G  g 
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CHAP  V. 

FROM   THE   COMMENCEMENT   OF   TRAGEDY   TO 
THE  TIME  OF  HARDY. 


Though  Jodelle  is  generally  confidered  as  the 
./EscHYLUs  and  the  Livius  Andkonicus  of 
France,  yet  the  introduction  of  tragedy  is  cer- 
tainly owing  to  La z ARE  Baif,  a  gentleman  of 
Angevin,  who  was  educated  by  the  celebrated 
BuD^.  Baif  travelled  to  form  his  heart  and  his 
underllanding.  At  Rome  he  ftudied  Greek  under 
the  learned  Musurus;  and  after  he  had  accbm- 
plifhed  every  intelligence  he  thouglu  neceffary  for 
his  purpofe,  he  retired  to  his  eftate  at  Anjou  to 
lofe  hinifelf  in  ftudy. 

Francis  the  Firft,  however,  unwilling  that 
fuch  talents  fhould  be  loft  to  the  world,  drew  him 
from  obfcurity  and  fent  him  ambaflador  to  Ven  ice, 
where  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  lady  of  condition, 
by  whom  he  had  feveral  children.  Returned  to 
Paris,  he  was  promoted  by  the  king  to  fomc 
honourable  and  lucrative  fituations,  and  the  firll  ufe 
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he  made  of  his  learning  was  to  tranflate  fuch  works 
as  might  be  ferviceable  to  the  (late. 

The  tafk,  however,  in  which  he  mod  delighted 
was  tranflating  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  The 
tragedy  of  EUctra  containing,  according  to  its  title> 
the  in'cLiinan  and  truly-  piteous  death  of  Agamem- 
non by  his  wicked  wife  Clytemnestr  a,  and  his. 
cruel  adulterer  EcYSTdus,  was  publifhed  at  Paris 
in  the  year  1537. 

This  tragedy  that  the  French  might  clearly  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  Greek  poetry,  JSai  f  tranflated 
verfe  for  verfe;  confequently  the  ftyle  is  barbarous 
enough.  But  he  tranflated  afterwards  the  Hecuha 
of  Euripides  in  a  more  liberal  manner,  intending 
it  for  the  edification  of  his  children.  It  was  printed 
in  1,550,  dedicated  to  Henry' the  Second,  and  it  is 
fpoken  of  as  an  ingenious  work. 

Thomas  Sib i let,  about  the  fame  time,  pub- 
lifhed a  trandaiion  of  the  Iphi^eyiia  of  Euripides, 
and  other  authors  are  fpoker\  of  who  emulated  Baif. 
The  French,  neverthelefs,  confider  Jodelle  as 
the  founder  of  tragedy;  fo.r  ^hpy  fay  that  thefe 
tranflations  only  ferve  to  poitvt  out,  at  a  diflancc, 
the  road  that  dramatic  writers  o.u.gh^  la  (oJlow.  But 
this  is  only  general  opinion.  "  jodelli:>"  fays  the 
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duke  de  Vallif-Re,  "was  the  firfl  who  had  the 
"  boldnefs  to  bring  forward  a  tragedy  of  his  own 
"  invention.  It  was  called  Cleopatra  Captive^  and 
"  publiflied  in  1552;  but  it  was  a  fervile  imitation 
"  of  the  cut  and  form  of  the  Greek  theatre,  and 
"  yet  he  has  the  glory  to  pafs  for  the  inventor  of 
*'  French  tragedy."  But  let  us  examine  him. 

Etienne  Jodelle,  lord  of  Limodin,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1532,  of  a  family  illuftrious  both 
by  birth  and  by  talents.  The  delight  he  took  in 
fludying  the  works  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans, 
induced  him  to  lament  that  the  ftage  had  remained 
fo  long  in  a  barbarous  ftate,  and  that  fome  fuperior 
genius  had  not  introdiiced  Sophocles  and  Men  an- 
DER,  Seneca,  and  Terence,  into  France.  But 
how  to  manage  ?  The  confraternity  were  too  intent 
tipon  deceiving  the  people  to  cojifent  to  fuch  a  dra- 
matic revolution.  Jodelle  had  influence,  and 
having  conftructed  his  Cleopatra  upon  the  Greek 
model,  he  procured  a' theatre  to  be  prepared  in  the 
court -yard  of  the  hotel  of  Rheims,  where  his  tra- 
gedy was  perforriicd  before  H  en  r  y  the  Second,  and 
a  large  concourfe  of  fpectators,  with  the  mofi:  extra- 
vagant applaufe.      '     >       ' 

Jodelle,  being  then  only  twenty,  and  remarka- 
bly handfome,  undertook  to  perform  the   part  of 
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Cleopatra.      He  alfo  fpoke  the  prologue,  which  was 
a  compliment  to  the  king,  and  in   it  he  adroitly  iivr    . 
iinuated  that  the  Mufes,  having  flown  from  Gkeece  > 
to  France,  implored  the  protection  of  fo  great   a 
monarch.  ^.    •■ 

This  piece  is  opened  by  the  ghoft  of  Antony,  ' 
who  complains  that  the  gods,  jealous  of  his  valour 
and  glory  when  living,  had  connived  with  Cupid 
to  render  him  a  flave  to  a  paffion  that  terminated 
his  life ;  and,  not  contented  with  this,  they  had 
made  him  become  odious  to  the  Romans  by  pro- 
voking him  to  turn  his  wife  and  children  out  of 
doors.  Since,  however,  matters  are  fo,  this  gho^l: 
feems  determined  to  keep  up  the  idea  of  all  for 
love;  and,  therefore,  appears  to  Cleopatra  in 
a  dream  atid  advifes  her  rather  to  kill  herfelf  than 
be  led  in  triumph  and  chained  to  the  chariot  of 
C^sAR.  The  ghoft,  out  of  regard,  probably,  to 
the  rules  of  Aristotle,  enjoins  her  to  meet  him 
in  the  (hades  in  lefs  than  twenty-four  hours. 

The  chorus,  at  the  end  of  the  fird  act,  fing 
the  inilability  of  human  wilhes,  the  fall  of  Trov 
once  fo  glot'ious,  the  wrctchednefs  of  Medea  at 
the  lofs  of  Jason;  and,  at  length,  advert  to  the 
rofe  that  lafls  but  a  day,  and  apply  their  remarks  to 
the  unhappy  fate  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
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In  the  fecond  act,  C.csar  enjoys  the  idea  of 
^*^  Cleopatra's  captivity.  In  the  third  he  has  an 
jntervie\v  with  Cleopatra,  who  threatens  to  kick 
him  and  he  runs  away.  In  the  fourth  (lie  kills  her- 
felf ;  and  in  the  fifth  they  deplore  her  death.  Pko- 
cuLLUS  exclaims  *•  Never  did  the  light  of  heaven 
''  difcover  fo  frightful  a  day  for  Egypt.  I  fpund 
^'  her,"  fays  he,  '*  in  her  royal  habit  and  her  crown, 
*'  flrttched  dead  and  pale,  on  a  rich  bed  painted 
"  and  gilt.  Eras,  her  woman,  lay  dead  at  her 
<*Vfeet,  Charm  ION  vet  breathed,  but  life  was  Icav- 
"  ing  her.  Was  thi.>  nobly  done?"  faid  I.  "  Yes," 
cried  the  faithful  Charmion.  *'  it  was  nobly  done; 
*'  and  every  fucceeding  king  of  Egypt  lliall  bear 
#  *'  teltimony  of  it.  Tins  faid,  Ihe  Itaggcied,  fell, 
♦'  and  died." 

I  confidered  it  neceffary  to  fay  fo  much  of  this 
tragedy  as  it  was  looked  up  to  as  the  chef  d'auvre  of 
its  time,  and  a  model  for  every  thing  that  was  to 
fucceed  it.  Its  reception  encouraged  Jodei.  le 
to  go  on,  and  he  foon  after  produced  The  Sacrifice 
of  Dido,  taken  as  clofely  as  poihble  from  the  vEneid 
of  ViKGiL,  which  had  conliderable  fuccefs;  and 
after  that  a  comedy  called  ^it^en^  ;  or  the  Rencouiu- 
ier.  which  are  fuppofed  to  make  up  the  whole  of  his 
dramatic  work.^  for  they  are  printed,  together  with 
fome  mifcellanies  of  his,  in  one  volume  in  1574. 
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Me  appears,  however,  to  Tiave  left  behind  him 
fomething  more  in  manufcript ;  for  De  la  Motte 
favs,  "  I  have  the  tragedies  and  comedies  of  Jo- 
"  D E  L  LE  in  my  pofleflion,  fome  linifhed,  fome  hung 
"  upon  the  hooks  ;  thefe  were  commanded  either  by 
*'  the  queen,  or  madame,  the  king's  filter;  but  were 
**  deferred  on  account  of  the  trouble  fome  times." 
Dk  la  Motte  alfo  fpeaks  of  hiin  as  a  man  of 
univerfal  knowledge,  and  greatly  edeemed  by  all 
ranks  of  people. 

A  number  of  dramatic  authors  followed  Jodellr 

with  various  fuccefs;  but   no  finglc    effort  proved 

dny  thing    equal   to  the    model   from   which    they 

copied,  till,  ill  Gar N  I KR,   Jc^delle   found  a  mod 

powerful  rival.     There  is  (bmething  fo  very  extra- 

ordinary  in  the  particulars  of  that  man's  life  that  I 

jfliall  bricily  relate  them. 
■  d'JiJv   . 

Robert  Garnmer  was  born  at  Frrte  Ber- 
nard, rn  Le  Maine.  He  was  intended  for  the 
law,  the  fludy  of  whicii  profcfTion  he  very  little  re- 
garded, his  inclination  leading  him  wholly  to  elegant 
and  claffical  literature.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
after  Jodelle  had  Obtained  confiderable  repu- 
tation that  Garnier  was  known  as  a  poet;  but  as 
ibon  a:i  his  name  came  fairly  before  the  public,  he 
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was   conficlered  as  a  French    Sophocles,  born  td 
eclipfe  their  ^schylos,  Jodelle*. 

The  report  of  his  fame  foon  reached  the  courtj 
and  Charles  the  Ninth  was  very  anxious  to  attach 
him  to  his  fervice ;  but  he  preferred  the  comfort 
and  tranquility  he  enjoyed  in  the  bofom  of  his  fa- 
mily, to  the  anxiety  and  unealinefs  attendant  on  the 
followers  of  kings.  Henry  the  Second  made  an- 
other attempt  to  entice  him  to  court,  alluring  hint 
with  large  offers  to  forward  his  fortune.  He  had, 
however,  the  courage  to  refill  this  fecond  tempta- 
tion, and  pronounced  upon  this  occafion  as  he  had 
upon  the  other,  a  harangue  of  thanks  which  proved 
him  a  good  orator,  a  true  philofopher,  an  excellent 
poet,  and  a  zealous  citizen. 

He  was,  neverthelefs,  prevailed  upon  by  his 
friends  for  the  good  of  his  country,  which  flood  in 
need  at  that  time  of  every  honed  man's  afliftance, 
to  accept  a  charge  in  the  grand  council  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  he  eftablifhed  himfelf 
at  Paris.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  capital 
with  his  wife  and  his  children,  whom  he  tenderly 

*  To  make  this  nmilitude  more  perfect,  he  began  his  career 
with  gaining  a  prize  at  the  Feafts  of  Flora,  cftabliOied  in  Pro- 
ven CE  for  th€  encouragement  ofi  poetry. 
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loved,  when  the  plague  almofl:  dcfolated  that  city 
by  its  ravages.  This  was  about  1580 ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  danger  he  had  to  apprehend  to  himfelf 
and  his  family,  a  mod  horrible  plot  was  devifed 
againll  him  by  his  I'ervants,  who  formed  the  mbrt- 
ftrous  and  dreadful  project,  for  the  purpofe  of  plun- 
dering the  houle,  of  poifoiiing  him,  his  wife,  and 
his  children,  under  an  idea  that  their  feveral  deaths 
might  be  lairt  upon  the  plague. 

This  fliocking  plot  was  detected  and  its  perpe- 
trators convicted  and  puniflied  ;  but  it  operated  on 
poorGAUNiER  and  his  family,  only  as  a  lingering 
death  inftead  of  an  inftant  one";  for,  no  fooner  had 
the  wife  of  Garn  ier  lifted  the  poifon  to  her  lips,  by 
which  means  the  difcovery  was  made,  but  flie  felt  its. 
cruel  effects;  and  though  every  afliflance  was  given 
h^r  fhe  fell  into  a  weakncfs  and  a  langour  that  at 
length  terminated  her  life.  0  arn  i  er  furvived  her 
but  a  fhort  time,  leaving  his  inconfolable  children 
to  the  care  of  friends  indeed^  but  without  a  father 
or  a  mother. 

His  tragedies,  eight  in  number,  are  evidently 
imitations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  He  has 
chofen  fubjects  fuitable  to  the  times  in  which  he 
wrote,  and  calculated  toinfpire  horror  at  thofe  civil 
wars   with  which   France   was  'convulfcd   during 
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his  life.  This  he  confidered  to  be  his  duty  as  a 
poet  and  a  patriot;  and  while  his  zeal  in  the  caufe 
of  his  country  added  animation  to  his  genius,  he  at 
once  wrote  leflbns  for  the  conduct  of  his  country- 
men, and  examples  for  the  enlargement  of  their  un- 
derftandings. 

"  No  pieces,"  fays  his  biographer,  "  were  at 
*'  that  time  equal  to  thofe  of  Garnier.  His  fub- 
*'  jects  are  noble,  his  perfonages  are  great  charac- 
"  ters,  his  ftyle  is  harmonious,  and  fometimes 
"  energetic.  The  critics,  however,  have  reproached 
"  him  with  preferring  the  manner  of  Sk neca  to 
"  that  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  to  have 
'•  given  in  dialogue,  which  fhould  be  as  near  to 
"  nature  as  poflible,  fometimes  the  familiarity  of 
*•  epillle,  fometimes  the  epic  pomp  of  the  epopoeia, 
'•  fometimes  the  pindaric  flights  of  ode,  and  fome- 
'*  times  the  pafloral  images  of  eclogue.  In  a  word, 
"  to  have  forged  new  expreffions,  chequered  with 
"  Greek  and  Latin ;  but,  in  fpight  of  thefe  faults," 
continues  this  writer,  "  Garnier  will  always  hold 
**  a  confiderable  rank  as  a  dramatic  poet/' 
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FROM  HARDY  10  CORNEILLE. 


From  Garnier  to  Hardy,  comprehending  aU 
moft  the  lalt  half  of  the  fixteenth  century,  France. 
produced  many  authors,  fome  of  whom  were  men 
of  original  invention;  but  far  the  greatcfl:  part  were 
either  trandators,  or  imitators  of  the  ancients,  or 
elfc  of  their  cotemporaries  in  other  countries.  I 
fliall  not,  therefore,  fpeak  particularly  of  any  of 
thefe,  for  they  were  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
their  ftrict  conformity  to  the  bad  talte  and  puerility 
of  many  of  thofc  who  had  gone  before  them. 

To  keep  this  matter,  therefore,  as  interefting  as 
polfible,  it  will  be  better  altogether  to  pafs  by  this 
dramatic  cbafm, and  come  at  once  to  Hardy  ;  who, 
by  his  adonifhing  fecundity,  by  the  new  character 
and  particular  conduct  of  his  tragedies,  fome  of 
which  are  now  to  be  procured,  certainly  wrought  a 
remarkable  epoch  in  the  hiRory  of  the  French 
drama. 

H  h  a 
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Alexander  Hardy  was  born  at  Paris,  but 
it  is  very  uncertain  in  what  year,  yho  were  his 
parents,  or  how  he  paded  his  youth.  All  we  cer- 
tainly know  is,  that  about  the  year  1600,  he  was  cele- 
brated for  his  dramatic  talents,  and  at  that  time  we 
find  him  a  retainer  to  a  ftrolling  company,  whom 
he,  in  an  adonilhing  manner,  perpetually  fupplied 
with  novelty  *. 

His  reputation,  however,  foon  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  comedians  of  Paris,  who,  at  their 
eflablifhment,  when  they  came  to  a  refolution  of 
performing  three  times  a  week,  found  they  could 
not  carry  their  fcheme  effectually  into  execution 
"without  the  affociation  of  this  poet,  who  appeared 
to  be  fo  capable  of  furnifliing  continual  novelty. 
Hardy  undertook  the  tafk,  and  performed  it  with 
iuch  fuccdfs,  that  he  continued  their  almoft  ex- 
clufive  writer  to  his  death,  which  happened  fome- 
time  between  1628  and  1632;  for,  at  the  firft  of 
thofe  dates,  he  was  certainly  alive,  having  at  that 
time  publiflied  himfelf  the  fixih  volume  of  his 
Avorks ;  and,  at  the  latter,  he  was  dead,  for  his  widow 
was  then  obliged  to  commence  a  law  fu  it  again  ft 

*  Baif,  Jodelle,  and  Garnier,  were  men-of  family,  and  con- 
fequently  every  particular  concern'.iig  them  is  very  eafy  to  be  traced. 
Hardy  was,  very  probably,  the  fon  of  an  actor  and  actKcfs;  and, 
therclore,  his  birth,  and  his  death,  are  marked  with  obfcurity. 
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the  managers  for  having  (haniefully  rejected  to  fulfil 
their  contract  with  him. 

Hardy  is  faid  to  have  written  eight  hundred 
pieces.  This  is  extremely  improbable,  and  indeed 
it  is  very  much  doubted.  Many  authors  of  repu- 
tation, however,  for  though  they  feem  very  little  to  * 
regard  him,  are  yet  anxious  about  his  works,  agree 
that  he  had  an  invention  incredibly  fertile ;  and,  in- 
deed, if  it  be  true,  that  he  almoR  wholly  fupplied 
the  theatre  for  nearly  thirty  years;  his  productions 
muil  have  been  immenfe  in  point  of  number,  what- 
ever they  were  in  point  of  merit. 

ScuDERY,who  infifls  that  Hardy  wrote  eiglu 
hundred  dramatic  pieces,  adds  that  he  was  a  great 
man  in  Ipight  of  the  envy  that  purfuedhim*;  that, 
had  he  worked  for  his  amufemcnt  inllead  of  through 
necelhty,  his  productions  would  have  been  inimita- 
ble, but  as  he  unfortuaately  llruggled  with  poverty, 
too  often  to  the  reproach  of  thcAvorld,  an  attendant 
on  poetry,  in  neglecting  Hardy,  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  has  fubfcribed  an  indelible  record  of  its 
own  ignorance. 


*  If  ScuDERY   had  inftanced  this  as  a  proof  of  his  being  a 
great  man  nobody  would  have  doubled  him. 
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Perfaict  fays*,  that  if  Scudery  for  inimi- 
table had  fubllituted  •  the  word  paOable,  this  eulo- 
gium  on  Hardy  would  have  been  literally  truth; 
adding,  that  one  proof,  not  only  of  his  merit  but 
his  influence  was,  that  he  eltablifhed  a  regular  price 
for  dra'.Tiaic  pieces,  which  no  author  had  ever  been 

*  able  to  accompliPa  before  him.  "  For  the  relt," 
conthiues  Pzkfakt,  "  it  is  very  eafy  to  fee  that 
'•  nis  fubjects  are  without  choice,  or  difernmeht, 
"  that  his  verfification  is   poor  and   low,  and   that 

>  '•  he  has  ill  obferved  the  rules  of  decency  and 
"  decorum,  fo  elfentially  neceffary  in  dramatic 
"  poetry ;  but,  with  all  his  faults,  it  cannot  be  de- 
"  nied  that  he  was  born  with  diltinguifhed  talents  ; 
«^  which,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  his  miferable  fituation 
*'  and  his  unfortunate  propenfity  to  write  verfe 
*'  lo  rapidly,  ahnoft  deprived  him  of  the  power  to 
"  make  an  anvanrageous  ufe  of:  It  may  be  faid 
"  further,  that  he  certainly  underftood  effect  on  the 
"  itage  more  naturally,  and  in  a  manner  more  per- 
"  feet,  than  any  of  the  poets  who  preceded  him ; 
*'  and  he  gave  fo  new  a  form  to  the  theatre  at  Pari s, 
"  that  thole  ipectacles,  which  began  widi  him  to  be 


•  There  are  two  Perfaicts.  They  were  brothers,  and  wrote 
in  conjunction;  but  all  the  French  writers  have  a  habit  of  men- 
tioning them  as  if  their  works  were  written  by  one  author;  I  fliall, 
therefore,  conform  to  it. 
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««  performed  three  times  a  week,  before  his  death 
**  were  performed  every  day." 

GuERET,  in  a  work,  entitled  The  War  of  the 
Authors,  hys  that  Hardy  wrote  verfe  with  fuch 
facility,  that  he  would  often  produce  two  thoufand 
lines  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  that,  in  three  days, 
he  would  write  a  comedy,  the  comedians  would 
get  perfect  in  it,  and  it  would  appear  before  the 
Dublic*. 

1. 

FoNTENELLE,  fpcaking  of  Hardy,  writes 
more  foberly,  "  His  fecundity,"  fays  he,  '•  cer- 
"  tainly  is  marvellous;  but  then  neither  his  verfes 
"  nor  the  difpofition  of  his  pieces  have  coft  him 
"  much  pains.  Nothing  comes  amifs  to  him.  Every 
"  fubject  is  good.  Whether  it  is  the  death  of 
"  Achilles,  or  a  tradefman's  wife  that  the  hufband 
"  catches  in  adultery,  it  is  all  the  fame  to  Hardy. 


*  We  have  no  certain  account  that  Hardy,  wrote  any  comedy  at 
all,  therefore  that  part  of  Gurret's  remark  is  as  ridiculous  as  the 
reft.  Two  thoufand  lines  is  equal  to  eighty  papes,  the  letter  the 
current  fize  of  this  hiftory.  What  writer  will  undertake,  in  a  day, 
to  copy  />«//■  that  quantity,  rriuch  lefs  invent  it.  Befides  Gucret, 
in  his  kindnefs,  outcalculates  himfelf ;  for  he  not  only  tries  to  prove 
that  Hardy  was  very  lazy,  for  at  thiy  rate  he  might,  inllead  of 
eiglit  hundred,  have  writteu  more  than  three  thoufand  pieces;  but 
he  eclipfes  the  poet  in  the  fuperior.nierit  of  the  actors ;  uiilefs,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  Fai-staff  and  the  prince,  Hardy  had  the  talent  of  in- 
fpiring  the  actors  with  hisiniUnct.  '' 
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"  Every  thing  is  equally  tragedy.  Nor  have  man- 
'•  ners  or  decorum  any  thing  to  do  in  the  bufmefs. 
*'  Now  we  fee  a  prollitute  in  her  bed  who  fupports 
'•  her  character  very  naturally ;  now  we  are  enter- 
"  tained  with  a  rape  ;  and,  now,  a  married  woman 
"  meets  her  lover  ^at  the  place  of  affignation,  and 
•*  they  fairly  tell  the  audience  that  they  are  going 
"  to  bed  together." 


FoNTENELLE  is  alfo  Very  angry  'with  HardV 
for  the  immorality  of  his  expreffions,  which>  he  fay?, 
not  only  hurt  his  caufe  but  his  reputation.  To  call 
a  woman  a  faint,  is  not  only  irreligious,  but  unpoetic. 
**  If  he  called  her  a  goddefs,"  faid  Fonten  elle, 
"  it  vould  be  perfect  poetry,  and  the  very  fiction 
"  that  is  permitted  to  lovers.  It  is  too  ferious  to 
"  fport  with  tr\ith.  There  are  faints  but  there  arc 
"  no  goddelfes  *. 


''  However;"  continues  Fo\tenelle,  "  it 
**  muft  be  confeffed  that  the  pieces  of  Hardy 
"'have  not  that  tirefomc  and   unfupportable  tame- 


•  Here  Fontenelle  has  wriuen  a  fatire  on  doctor  Johnsox, 
and  a  panejjrNTic  <»n  Suarfsp'^ar.  Johnson  will  not  ;ilIow  any 
thing  mythological  to  be  admitted  into  poetry.  Shak.espf.ar, 
who  knew  without  a  prompter  the  whole  province  of  poetry,  makes 
Juliet  fay,  "  Swear  by  thy  gracious  felf  who  art  the  goJ  of  mj 
"  iddatry,\  and  I'll  believe  tlice. 
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"  nefs  of  the  greatefl:  part  of  thofe   that  liave  gone 

"  before  them.     But  this   is  all   the  merit  we  can 

"  allow  them;  for,  though  the  fubjects    give  them 

"  fometimes  greater  Ilrength  and  intereft,  th<:  poetry 

"  is  not  written  with  proportionable  force." 


The  reader  will  very  readily,  from  thefe  re- 
marks, form  a  pretty  correct  judgment  of  Hardy. 
Certainly  the  French  ftage  has  hngular  obligations 
to  him;  \)\At  it  is  prudent,  however,  to  obferve  that, 
though  he  has  general  merit  he  has  particular  faults; 
vhich,  to  do  him  jullice,  no  one  was  more  ready 
to  point  out  than  himfelf ;  endeavouring,  at  all  times, 
in  very  laudable  felf  defence,  to  throw  the  odium 
on  his  unfortunate  lituation,  which  obliged  him  to 
write  more  than  he  had  an  opportunity  to  correct; 
and  this  (hould  feem,  really,  to  prove  that  his  ge- 
nius and  his  talents  were  fuperior  to  what  the  world 
had  a  right  to  fuppofe  them  *. 


•  To  give  Hardy  as  much  fair  play  as  pofilbk,  let  us  inftance 
Dr\den;  wlio,  though  he  has  immortalized  liimfelf  by  a  fingle 
poem,  would  liave  left  behind  him  by  no  meanb  a  brilliant  fame  had 
he  written  only  for  the  ftage.  Not  from  his  want  of  fuperior  ge- 
nius and  talents,  but  from  his  having  been  a  dramatic  drudge  as 
Hardy  was.  I  cannot,  however,  compliment  Hardy  with  placing 
him  by  the  fide  of  Dryden,  whofe  worft  play  has  probably  more 
poetry  than  Hardy's beft.  I  only  mean  to  inft.ince  the  limilarity  of 
Situation  between  tlie  two  men,  and  by  that  to  prove,  that  il  the  ex-. 
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As  to  the  number  of  pieces  written  by  Hardy, 
vre  know  by  name  but  of  forty-one.  Scudery,  as 
we  have  feen,  infills  that  he  wrote  eight  hundred, 
and  GuERET  has  a  much  higher  notion  of  the 
matter ;  but  Sc  u  d  e r  y  is  a  writer  who  was  remarka- 
ble for  exaggeration,  and  Gueret,  very  probably, 
as  his  Battle  of  the  Authors,  like  S\vitt\  Battle  of 
the  Books,  is  a  fatire,  only  meant  to  ridicule  what  he 
did  not  believe. 

Hardy  himfelf,  in  his  preface  to  his  works, 
fpcaks  of  fix  hundred  and  more;  which  Fox- 
TEN  elle  pleafantly  obferves,  was  no  number  at  all 
when  it  is  conhdered  that  his  cotemporary,  Lopes 
DE  V  EGA,  had  given  to  Spain  two  thoufand.  It 
fhould  fcem,  as  he  himfelf  printed  an  edition  of  his 
works,  that  over  and  above  the  forty-one  pieces 
that  edition  contained,  his  productions  were,  per 
haps,  irregular,  or  unfinifhed,  or  written  to  ferve 
fome  local  or  temporary  purpofe,  or  of  Tome  other 
defcription  that  rendered  them  unfit  for  publication, 
and,  therefore,  whatever  might  have  been  their 
number,  he  thought  none  of  them  worthy  of  l"e- 
lection. 


traordjnary  reputation  of  Dryden  was  materially   injured  by  his 
theatrical  trammels,  the  fame  inconvenience  mult  certainly,  in  a  pro. 
portionuble  degree,  have  lelfenCd  the  reputation  due  to  Hardy. 
1-^       •  ■•        - 
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Certainly  Hardy  mud  have  paved  the  way  for 
that  reputation  the  French  ftage  fo  foon  afterwards 
experienced ;  for  we  fee,  in  his  life  tinie,  not  only 
fo  great  an  avidity  in  the  public  to  frequent  the  the- 
atre that  from  three  times  a  week  plays  were  per- 
formed every  day  ;  but  foon  after  he  got  almoft  an 
exclulive  poffeflion  of  the  drama,  on  account  of  the 
prodigious  concourfe  of  fpectators,  the  comedians, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  feperated  into 
two  companies,  one  continuing  in  their  old  theatre, 
Le  Hotel  de  Burgogne,  and  the  other  removing  to  a 
new  one  au  Marais*, 

Indeed,  the  more  we  confider  the  circumftance, 
the  more  we  fhall  have  to  admire  that  Hardy  (ingle 
handed  could  fuftain  the  prodigious  tafk  of  furnifli- 
ing  novelty  to  the  theatre  with  improved  fuccefs 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  when  we  (hall  fee  that  it  re* 
quired  not  lefs  than  twenty  celebrated  men  to  keep 
it  up  to  any  pitch  of  excellence  for  the  following 
fifty  years,  during  which  period  the  ftage  flourifhed 
under  the  great  Corneille. 


•  This  was  about  1600,  when,  by  ah  ordonnance  of  the  police^ 
the  doors  of  the  theatre  were  obliged  to  be  opened  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  day,  and  the  performance  to  begin  at  two  and  finifti  at  four.  At 
that  time  it  was  falhionable  to  dine  at  noon.  There  were  no  lamps 
in  Paris,  few  coaches,  it  dunk  with  filth,  and  fwanned  with 
thieves. 
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On  taking  leave,  therefore,  of  Jodelle,  Gar- 
N  lER,  and  Hardy,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Jo- 
del  le  merited  all  the  praife  he  received  for  emu- 
lating Baif,  and,  thereby,  refcuing  the  French 
ftage  from  barbarifm  by  introducing  the  ancients; 
for  though  he  muft  have  found  infurmountable  dif- 
ficulties in  attempting  to  fuit  the  harmony  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  the  majelly  of  the  Roman, 
to  tiercenefs  of  the  French ;  yet  thofe  traits  of  na- 
ture and  fimplicity  to  which  he  was  able  to  give 
force  and  effect,  were  not  only  admirable  in  them- 
felves,  but  ferved  as  a  model  for  his  fuccelfors, 
which  foundation  fpr  fame  ought  not  to  be  denied 
him;  for  though  it  was  only  fowing  a  harvell  for 
others  to  reap,  yet  it  muft  be  allowed  that  his  la- 
bours, though  not  perfect,  were  highly  meritorious, 
and  that  had  he  lived  a  century  later  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  a  celebrated  writer. 

To  Garnier  another  fpecies  of  praife  is  due, 
Vhich  places  his  character,  as  a  great  genius,  even 
above  that  of  Jodelle;  for,  though  he  took  his 
fubjects  from  the  ancients,  his  applications  were  all 
at  home,  certainly  the  firft  and  molt  perfect  pro- 
vince of  tragedy ;  and  which  gives  a  writer  oppor- 
tunity to  blend  the  patriot  with  the  poet.  He  in- 
fpired  France  with  a  juft  horror  of  domeftic  dif- 
fentionsj  by  reprefenting  the  entrails  of  Rome  tornc 
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by  her  proper  citizens.  He  combatted  pride,  envy, 
and  cruelty  in  the  Romans,  that  they  might  be  de- 
tefted  by  the  French.  A  pen  like  this  is  the  club 
of  Hercules,  and  does  more  towards  ellablifliing 
domcllic  tranquility  than  a  thoufand  armies.  Thefe 
deftroy  men,  the  other  deftroys  monfters. 

The  praife  of  a  bold  and  fuccefsful  attempt  at 
this  reformation  is  due  to  Gar  nier  ;  who,  had  he 
been  able  to  have  accomplifhed  that  extreme  diffi- 
cult tafk  of  imitating  without  becoming  a  manneriff, 
would,  to  the  force  of  his  writings,  have  added 
tafte  and  ftyle ;  but  the  French  language  had  not  at 
that  time  been  fufficiently  filtered  to  be  limpid.  It 
required  that  Jodelle  and  Garnier  fliould  be 
perfected  by  Corneille,  and- Racine;  who, 
admirable  as  they  were,  experienced  advantage 
in  finding  the  fource  already  explored  to  their 
hands. 

As  to  Hardy,  we  can  add  no  more  than  that, 
had  he  given  himfclf  time  he  mud  have  greatly 
€clipfed  his  predeccfTors ;  and,  taking  in  the  idea, 
that  there  was  no  compctitorfJiip,  nothing  to  excite 
emulation  in  him ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  his 
invention  was  conlfantly  on  the  ftretch,  and  that  his 
whole  employment  was   to  exhauft  his  fertile   and 
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productive  mind,  and  all  this  for  no  induce- 
ment but  general  applaufe,  for  he  was  always 
poor,  it  is  impoflible  to  deny  that  his  genius 
was  inexhauftible,  his  induftry  meritorious,  and  his 
patience  exemplary. 
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SCUDERY,  TRISTAN,   MAIRET,  DU  RYER,  ROTROU, 
AND  OTHER  HARBINGERS  OF  CORNEILLE. 


We  are  now  come  to  the  time  when  the  dramatic 
art  in  France  began  to  look  proudly  forward  to- 
wards perfection;  an  era  which,  in  any  country, 
cannot  be  expected  but  from  a  grand  aflbciation  of 
talents.  This  event  nature  feems  at  that  time  to 
have  confidered  herfclf  indebted  to  France,  for 
the  fifty  years  during  which  Corneille  adorned 
literature,  produced  a  larger  lift  of  eminent  dra- 
matic writers  than  any  other   country  in  the  fame 

period  ever  had  to  boaft. 

i 

As  this  great  luminary  was  furrounded  with 
many  fatelites  at  his  birth,  who  fhone  with  fomc 
brilliancy  as  they  followed  him  through  his  career, 
it  will  not  be  improper,  in  a  fummary  manner,  to 
fpeak  of  their  merits  the  better  hereafter  to  il- 
iuftrate  his. 

George  ScuDERY,  who  we  have  already  known 
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as  the  panegryifl  of  Hardy,  feems  to  have  been  in 
need  of  a  iimilar  panegyrift  hhnfelf;  for,  in  endea- 
vouring to  out-do  his  favourite,  he  fell  into  much 
more  unpardonable  errors  himfelf.  He  was  not  con- 
tented with  writing  very  fafi,  and  confequently  very 
imperfect,  but  he  thought  proper  to  chufe  fubjects 
that  were  uninterelting,  and  plots  that  were  inex- 
plicable. His  fcenes  are,  therefore,  alternately 
wonderful  and  tirefome,  and  his  fiyle  beautiful  and 
bombaftic. 

His  dramatic  pieces,  eight  in  number,  were  pub- 
lifhed  at  various  times,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  other 
productions,  all  which  are  faid  to  have  had  a  great 
fale  *. 

ScuDERY  was  born  of  a  noble  family,  in  1601, 
at  Havre  de  Grace,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1667. 
He  ferved  in  the  army,  obtained  a  high  rank,  and 
was  admitted  of  the  French  academy. 


♦  This  great  fale  of  the  works  of  Scudery  provoked   the  fol- 
lowing inipromtu  ,• 

Ah  happy  Scudery,  in  thought  fo  profufe, 

That  thy  pen  every  montli  a  new  book  can  produce  : 

'Tis  true  thy  productions  ne'er  yet  liad  pretence 

To  genius,  or  ftyle,  erudition,  or  fenfe ; 

Yet,  Scudery,  be  happy;  though  wife  men  ne'er  heed 'em, 

Still  bookfellers  fell  'em  that  idiots  may  read  'em. 
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Francis  Tristan,  furnamed  the  Hermit,  and 
fuppofed  to  have  fprung  from  the  famous  Pierre 
Le  Hermite,  author  of  the  firft  crufade,  was  born 
in  the  Chateau  de  Souliers,  in  the  provence  De  la 
Man  CHE,  in  1601.  His  character  feems  to  have 
been  fomething  fimilar  to  our  Savage  the  poet, 
for  he  pofTefled  fimilar  merit,  laboured  under  hmi- 
lar  misfortunes,  and  endured  fimilar  poverty. 

TfttsTAN  was  placed  near  the  perfon  of  the 
tnarquis  De  Verneuil,  natural  fon  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  j  but,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
an  officer  in  a  rencounter,  he  fled  to  England, 
where  he  firft  imbibed  a  tafte  for  letters.  After  a 
time  he  returned,  and  marfhal  De  Humieres  fee- 
ing him  at  Bourdeaux,  prefented  him  to  Louis 
the  Thirteenth,  who  granted  him  a  pardon,  and 
Gaston  D'O  r  l  e  a  n  s  took  him  for  one  of  his  geiY* 
llemen  in  ordinary. 

Gaming,  wenching,  and  poetry  filled  the  tinie 
of  poor  Tristan,  but  not  his  pockets.  His  po- 
verty was  extreme.  BoileaU  tells  us  that  he  palled 
his  fuinmers  wiihout  a  Ihirt,  and  his  winters  without 
a  coat.  He  died  in  1655,  after  having  led  a  life 
agitated  and  full  of  events,  which  he  himfelf  has 
given  an  account  of  in  his  romance  called  The 
Difgraced  Pa§c, 
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Tristan  wrote  a  great  variety  of  things,  but 
he  is  chiefly  fpoken  of  for  his  dramatic  productions, 
of  which  there  are  eight  known  to  be  his,  and  two 
attributed  to  him.  His  merit  was  of  a  fuperior 
ftamp  to  ScuDERY  and  others.  His  tragedy  of 
Mariamne  has  certainly  confiderable  merit.  Indeed 
this  piece,  as  well  as  fome  oihers  of  his  writings, 
furnifhed  matter  for  the  imitation  of  more  cele- 
brated men,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  had  not 
his  life  been  chequered  with  fo  much  madnefs  and 
folly,  had  he  not  neglected  his  friends,  trifled  with 
his  reputation,  and  difgraced  his  htuation,  for  he 
was  noble  by  birth,  and  had  the  diftinction  of  a 
feat  in  the  French  academy,  Tristan  would  have 
made  a  diftinguiflied  figure  in  literature*. 

Of  Mai  RET  there  is  very  little  to  fay.     He 
was  born  two  years  before  Corn  eille,  and  died 

»  It  will  be  recollected  that  Tristan  formed  his  dramatic  taftc 
in  England.  This  was  fome  time  after  the  death  of  Shakespear, 
whofe  works,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Jonson,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  and  other  writers  of  that  time,  he  muft  have  read. 
This  will  incontrovert.bly  prove  that  both  tragedy  and  comedy  were 
infinitely  forwarder  in  England  than  in  France,  but  I  fhall  re- 
ferve  myfelf  lor  a  better  opportunity  of  fpeaking  to  this  particularly ; 
when,  I  think,  I  fhall  eafily  fhew  that  whatever  m.ay  have  been  our 
obligations  to  the  French  theatre  fince  Corneille  and  Moliere, 
it  never  w  ould  have  arrived  to  the  ftate  of  perfection  in  which  tliey 
left  it,  had  not  their  cold  inanimate  productions  received  a  prom*, 
thean  glow  from  th^  fervid  and  celcftial  genius  of  Shakespear. 
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two  years  after  him.  He  feems  as  if  he  had  kept 
his  reputation  by  his  connections ;  for  being  at-, 
tached  to  the  admiral  Monfmorency,  he  vas 
created  a  nobleman  for  his  valour.  As  to  any  pre- 
tentions to  rank  as  a  poet  he  had  none  but  what 
were  very  flender  indeed.  His  pieces,  which  amount 
to  twelve,  are  in  general  tragi-comedies,  and 
clothed  in  very  indecent  language.  They  are  bold 
and  broad,  but  have  neither  conduct,  nor  regularity. 
His  Sophoni/ba,  however,  in  which  he  has  obferved 
the  rule  of  twenty  four  hours,  excited  fomecuriofity ; 
nay  it  is  even  (yid  that  Voltaire,  on  that  account, 
attempted  to  repair  it  j  but  he  dehftcd,  faying,  that 
it  was  like  an  old  houfe;  it  might  be  pulled  down 
and  rebuilt  with  the  afliftance  of  better  materials, 
but  that  it  was  impoffible  to  repair  it. 

Du  Ryer,  who  was  born  in  Paris,  of  a  noble 
family,  in  1605,  '^^^  admitted  into  the  academy  in 
1656.  He  was  fecretary  to  the  duke  De  Vendome, 
and  obtained  late  in  life  the  brevet  of  hiftoriogra- 
pher  of  France  with  a  fuitable  penfion.  A  dif- 
proportionate  marriage  reduced  him  to  work  by  the 
flieet  as  a  poet.  This  is  enough  to  prove  that  what- 
ever his  merit  might  have  been  it  had  not  fair  play. 
He  left  behind  him  nineteen  dramatic  pieces,  and 
five  more  are  attributed  to  him.  Alcionee,  Saul,,  and 
^cevole,  are  faid  to  have  conlidcrable  merit.  VAbh 
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D'Auhignac^  fays  Alcionct^  is  full  of  beauty  anci 
grandeur;  Menage  confiders  it  as  a  chef  d'ccuvrcy 
and  Christian,  queen  of  Sweden,  was  fo  en- 
amoured of  it,  that  flie  had  it  conilantly  read  to  her 
three  times  a  day*. 

Du  Ryer  is  generally  allowed  a  confiderable 
fhare  of  reputation ;  which,  if  it  was  his  due,  fhackled 
and  trammelled  as  it  was,  muft  have  been  much 
greater  had  he  written  up  to  his  feelings  and  not  at 
the  command  bf  a  tafk  mailer. 

RoTROu  was  born  at  Dreux,  in  1609,  three 
years  after  Corn  eille  ;  but,  as  he  died  thirty  years 
before  that  great  poet,  it  will  be  proper  that  he 
lliould  be  fpoken  of  here.  Rotrou  would  have 
been  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  French 
academy  had  he  been  a  refident  in  Paris,  which 
regulation,  except  to  honorary  members,  was  in- 
difpeniible.  As  it  was  he  was  obliged  to  decline 
this  diltinction,  confidering  it  his  duty  to  write 
at  Dreux,  where  he  had  feveral  honourable  em- 
ployments, to  the  duties  of  which  he  fell  a  facrifice ; 
for,  conceiving  his  prefence  neceffary  for  the  better 
regulation   of  the   inhabitants  during  a  peftilential 


This  is  nothing  to  the  (lyle  of  Madame  Dacier's  partiality  for 
The  Clouds.  , 
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fever,  he  was  himfelf  carried  off  by  the  diforder  he 
had  been  fo  folicitous  to  avert. 

In  nineteen  years  Rotrou  produced  thirty-fix 
pieces ;  in  which,  as  his  labours  were  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  valuable  purpofe  of  rendering  tragedy 
natural  and  interelling,  and  as  there  are  a  greal 
number  of  poetic  beauties  to  be  found  in  his  pro- 
ductions, there  can  be  no  doubt  but  he  may  be 
fairly  confidered  as  the  neareftat  that  time,  in  point 
of  intrinfic  merit,  to  Corneille. 

Rotrou,  neverthelefs,  wrote  too  faft.  His 
foible  was  gaming,  and  whenever  he  had  a  bad 
chance  he  repaired  it  by  writing  a  play.  Thus  his 
pieces  have  not  all  the  fame  force  and  beauty.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  in  moft  of  them 
there  is  an  elevation  in  the.  defigns ;  the  ideas  are 
novel,  grand,  and  bold  ;  and  the  conduct  announces 
a  judicious  tafte,  and  a  well  informed  mind. 

His  errors  are  the  errors  of  the  times,  from 
which  even  Corn  ei  lle  was  not  free.  His  fources, 
like  the  fources  of  other  poets,  were,  as  occafion 
ferved,  Greek,  Roman,  Italian,  Spanifh,  and  En- 
glifh.  Tragi-comcdies  were  at  that  time  the  pre- 
vailing talle,  and  thefe  were  taken  from  romances, 
ill  conftructed,  (luffed  with  trifling  characters,  fVivo- 
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lous  epifodes,  and  every  thing  unnecefTary  and  ex- 
traneous. Combats,  meetings,  partings,  difguifes, 
and  other  fantallic  and  extravagant  circumttances, 
outraged  common  fenfe  and  propriety,  deftroyed 
fober  and  rational  expectation,  and  gave  the  piece 
more  an  air  of"  knight  errantry  than  nature. 

In  this  extravagance,  perhaps,  Rotrou  too  much 
indulged  "himfeli;  but  it  was  only  going  with  the 
herd,  and  it  does  not  preclude  him  from  the  honeil 
fhare  of  praife  due  to  his  real  merit,  which  was 
great  and  commanding,  and  which,  had  he  lived  to 
have  curbed  the  mettle  of  his  volatiHe  mufe,  might 
have  confirmed  him  a  reputation,  perhaps,  but  little 
inferior  to  his  great  cotemporary. 

It  will  be  proper  to  follow  Rotroij  with  fom^ 
account  of  Desmarets,  Colletet,  andBoisRO- 
EERT,  which  four,  together  with  Corneii. le, 
afhiled  cardinal  Richelieu  in  the  fabrication  of 
feveral  miferable  performances,  in  which  it  is  al- 
lowed he  had  a  hand,  but  which  were  mod  probably 
originally  written  by  him  and  retouched  by  thofc 
five  poets,  who  fathered  thefe  plays  that  the  repu- 
tation of  the  cardinal  as  a  great  ftatelman  might  not 
be  fcandalized. 

Desmauetsj  who  was  bqrn  in  1595.,  feems  to 
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have  had  fome  wit,  but  much  more  cunning.  He  was 
called  Le  Bel-efprii  of  vifionaries,  and  the  viGonary 
of  L^s  beaux-cjprits.  He  managed,  however,  his 
vifions  fo,  well  that  they  realized  for  him  feveral 
lucrative  fituations-  under  cardinal  Richelieu, 
through  whofe  folicitation  he  was  alfo  one  of  the  firft 
members  of  the  French  academy.  He  publifhed 
ten  very  indifferent  dramatic  pieces,  in  many  of 
whith  the  cardinal  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  a  hand, 
particularly  thofe  under  the  titles  of  Europe^  and 
Mlrame. 

CoLLETET,  counfellor,  and  one  of  the  forty 
members  of  the  French  academy,  was  neither  fo 
fortunate,  nor  fo  prudent  as  Desmarets;  for, 
though  be  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  cardinal, 
and  condefcendcd  to  take  his  fhare  of  the  odium 
which  attached  to  him  and  his  colleagues  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  folly  of  Richelieu,  who  vainly  fan- 
cied it  was  as  eafy  to  become  a  poet  as  a  ftatcfman, 
he  had  not  wherewithal  to  bury  him  when  he  died. 

BoisROBERT,  who,bcing  one  of  Richelieu's 
favourites,  was  given  a  confidciable  place,  and  alfo 
introduced  amoni^  the  members  of  the  French  aca- 
demy,  feems  to  have  had  a  fertile  genius,  and  Icfs 
fervility  than  DESMARiixs  and  Colletet.  He 
publiihed  twenty  dramatic  pieces,  fomc  of  which  re- 
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ccivcd   no   advantage   from   the   affiflance   oF  the 
cardinal. 

There  was  alfo  a  man  of  very  inconfiderable 
merit,  of  the  name  of  Chape  lain,  who  fcems  to 
have  been  the  fervant  of  all  work  in  his  bufmefs. 
He  was  compiler,  amanuenfis,  prompter,  in  fliort 
any  thing;  but  the  moft  convenient  among  his  ac- 
commodating qualities  was  his  fathering  all  fucH 
miferable  palfages  of  the  cardinal  as  the  reft  of  the 
fraternity  thought  would  difgrace  them. 

Richelieu,  no  doubt  had  a  hand  in  many  of 
the  writings  of  Des>1arets  and  Boisrobert; 
but  the  pieces  fuppofed  to  have  been  firft  writtert 
by  him,  and  afterwards  fitted  to  the  ftage  by  the  five 
poets,  as  they  were  then  called  for  diftinction,  were 
Europe,  Mirame,  and  the  Tuilleries ;  fome  particu- 
lars relative  to  whicli  pieces  it  may  not  be  unenter- 
taining  to  relate. 

After  the  cardinal  had  written  Europe^  he  fent  it  by 
Boisrobert  to  the  French  academy,  compofed 
principally  of  his  creatures,  and  entreated  their 
opinion  without  flattery ;  begging  alfo  they  would 
honeftly  correct  any  thing  that  militated  againft  the 
rules  of  the  theatre,  or  poetry  in  general.  The 
academy   flattered   by    the    unlimited    conditions 
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given  them,  and,  perhaps,  pleafed  at  an  opportu- 
nity of  vaunting  their  own  confequence,  forgot  the 
deference  due  to  the  cardinal's  patronage,  and  dif- 
figured  the  manul'cript  with  fo  many  alterations 
that  it  was  all  one  blot,  like  the  picture  of  Pra- 
xiteles. 

Bo  IS  ROBERT  having  with  extreme  difficulty 
and  caution  made  his  report  to  his  principal,  the 
poor  cardinal,  who  could  Itand  unmoved  when  any 
difafter  happened  to  the  ftate,  fairly  funk  under 
this  difafter  that  had  happened  to  his  play;  and,  in 
the  firft  paroxyfm  of  his  defpair,  he  tore  the  copy  to 
pieces,  threw  it  into  the  chimney,  and  in  a  Itate  of 
the  greateft  defpondency  went  to  bed. 

Happily,  being  fummer,  thefe  was  no  fire  on  the 
hearth,  and  this  the  wretched  cardinal,  with  the  true 
tendernefs  of  a  father  for  his  dear  offspring,  re- 
collected. He  got  up,  fent  for  Ch  erest,  his  fecre- 
tary,  ordered  him  to  collect  all  the  fcraps  that  had 
been  thrown  into  the  chimney,  and  afl^ed  him  to  get 
fome  parte,  or  if  there  was  none  in  the  houfe,  to  go 
to  ;the  laundry  and  fetch  fome  ftarch.  Cher  est  in- 
flantly  obeyed  his  matter's  orders,  produced  the 
ftarch,  and  they  p^fled  the  greateft  part  of  the  night 
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together   flarching   and  patching   the  play   till,  at 
length,  it  wore  a  pretty  legible  form. 

Next  morning  the  play  was  copied  in  the  car- 
dinal's prefence,  who  ordered  the  corrections  made 
by  the  academy  to  be  changed,  except  Tome  few 
of  the  mod:  immaterial ;  and,  in  this  ftate,  he  fent  it 
back  by  Boisrobekt,  with  directions  to  inform 
the  academy  that  they  might  fee  he  had  profited  by 
their  advice;  but,  as  it  was  poflible  they  might  not 
be  more  infallible  than  higi,  he  had  not  altogether 
abided  by  their  alterations. 

This  proceeding  had  the  defired  effect;  for  the 
academy,  perhaps  at  the  inftance  of  Bo  is  rob  ert, 
Desmarets,  and  the  reft,  having  by  this  time  con- 
fidered,  that,  however,  fcouting  the  cardinal's  plav 
toight,  as  a  fet  of  literary  characters  add  to  their 
reputation,  yet  applauding  it  would  as  politicians 
add  more  to  their  interelt,  they  thought  proper  to 
return  it  without  any  further  correction,  together 
with  a  letter  exprelfmg  their  unanimous  approbation. 

The  cardinal,  however,  had  a  more  impartial 

and,  certainly,  a  more  jull  ordeal  to  pafs  than  the 

ticademy.     The  public,  awed  by  no  confideration 

■  of  interelt,  damned  the  piece  ;  and  both  the  car- 
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diiial  and  the  academy  were  fo  afhamed  of  them-v 
felves  that,  not  prevailing  upon  any  of  the  five  ta 
acknowledge  a  concern  in  the  play,  it  was  attributed 
by  confent  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  St.  Sourlin, 
a  creature  of  the  cardinal. 

As  for  Mirame^  the  cardinal  gave  a  fenfible 
proof  that  he  was  its  author,  for  it  cod  him  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  crowns  to  bring  it  on  the  Oage.  He 
aOiftcd  at  the  firft  reprefentation,  and  was  in  an 
agony  of  defpair  at  finding  it  did  not  fucceed. 
When  he  went  home  he  ordered  Desmarets  to 
attend  him.  Poor  Desmarets  fearing  to  face  his 
patron  alone,  took  with  him  a  friend,  whofe  name 
was  Petit,  and  who  had  fomc  humour,  and  more 
prefence  of  mind. 

The  moment  the  cardinal  faw  them,  "  Well," 
faid  he,  "  will  the  French,  do  you  think,  ever  have 
"  any  taHe  ?  Do  you  know  they  were  not  de- 
'•  lighted  with  Mirame."  Desmarets  was  con- 
founded, but  Petit  knowing  better  how  to  humour 
the  cardinal,  "  It  was  iiot  I  allure  you  monfeigneur," 
(aid  he,  "  the  fault  of  the  play,  which  is  admirable, 
"  It  was  the  fault  of  the  actors.  Your  eminence 
*•  mud  have  perceived  that  they  were  not  only 
♦*  imperfect  in  their  parts,  but  they  were  pU  drunk." 
"  I  thought  fo,"  faid  the  cardinal^  "■  well,  we 
L  1  2 
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"  fhall  fee  what  is  to  be  done  on  the  next  repre- 
"  fentation." 

Desmarets  and  Petit,  were  fo  fatisfied  by  this 
hint,  that  they  packed  an  audience,  who  were  not 
only  admitted  gratis*,  but  paid  for  going;  and  we 


*  This,  probably,  was  the  origin  of  orders ;  a  practice  by  no 
means  improper  under  certain regulatons  and  reltrictions ;  but  w  hich, 
carried  to  fuch  a  fhameful  height  as  to  form  a  pofitive  oppofition  to 
the  public  opinion,  ought  to  be  publicly  fcouted.  It  was  formerly  the 
privilege  of  actors,  according  to  their  refpective  fituations,  to  give 
their  friends  a  gratuitous  opportunity  of  feeing  them  perform ;  who, 
in  return,  promoted  their  intereft  at  their  benefits.  It  was  alfo  held 
politic,  both  for  the  particular  intereft  of  the  theatre,  and  the  general 
intereft  of  the  public,  that  men  of  genius  ftiould  be  permitted  gratis 
to  witnefs  dramatic  productions,  becaufe  the  advice  of  enlightened 
men  muft  neceftarily  aflift  the  operations  of  the  ftage.  There  are 
fome  few  more  cafes  alfo,  in  which  orders  are  not  an  infult  but  a 
compliment  to  the  public.  But  when  it  reaches  to  the  fcaridaloiis 
length  of  procuring  11  fuborned  auditory,  who,  right  or  wrong,  are  told 
to  fupport  a  piece,  whatever  may  be  the  exprefs  fenfe  of  the"  public, 
I  know  of  nothing  fo  fliameful  and  fo  revolting.  Every  man  who 
hazards  a  trial  of  his  abilities  before  an  Engliih  audience  is  as  fafe  as 
on  a  trial  tor  life  before  an  Englifli  jury  ;  nay,  it  is  juftice  multiplied ; 
for,  fliould  he  fuccced,  inftead  of  twelve  jurors  he  has  hundreds,  in- 
deed now  tiioufands,  who  fincerely  rejoice  at  his  acquittal ,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  (hould  they,  from  truth,  from  candour,  and  from  the 
deference  due  to  their  own  difcemment,  be  unwillingly  obliged  to 
pronounce  a  harfh  fentence  ;  ftiU,  be  it  author,  or  actor,  has  the  ob. 
ject,  whofe  merits  they  have  liiet  to  inveftigale,  an  obligation  to 
tlieir  decifion,  which  may  either  beget  emulation,  that  emulation 
may  produce  perfection,  or  elfe  induce  a  relinquiftiment  of  that 
purfuit  for  which  there  was  no  qualification.     But  this  is  not  all. 
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arc  told  by  Pe lissom  that  the  cardinal  enjoyed 
this  hired  applaiife  with  the  mod  enthufiaftic  rap- 
ture, fometimes  (hewing  himfelf  to  the  audience, 
that  they  might  be  induced  to  applaud,  fometimes 
loudly  applauding  himfelf,  and  fometimes  com- 
manding filence,  that  his  favourite  paflages  in  the 
play  might  be  the  better  attended  to.  Poor  Bois- 
ROBEKT,   however,  with  all  his  zeal,   fuffcrcd   ie- 


Putting  it  out  of  the  queftion  that  the  public  ought  to  be  offbndcd' 
at  the  infolence  of  thefe  gratuitous  critics,  who  cry  bravo  in  concert, 
and  applaud  at  the  word  of  command;  there  is  not  common  ienfe 
in  the  mode, by  which  thefe  manoeuvres  are  conducted,  "thok  who 
vifit  a  theatre  through  the  medium  of  orders,  exclufive  of  fuch  as  t 
excepted  before,  are  a  fet  the  moft  vulgar,  the  moft  ignorant,  and, 
indeed,  the  moft  impudent  that  can  be  imagined.  Can  a  manager 
have  an  idea  that  they  embellifli  his  theatre  >  They  fit  in  the  boxes 
it  is  true,  but  their  appearance  would  difgrace  the  upper  galler)'. 
Can  he  rely  vipon  them  to  criticife  a  dramatic  performance?  They 
do  not  undcrftaiid  it.  Docs  he  think  that  they  are  the  proper  perfons 
to  rely  on  in  cafe  of  a  riot  ?  The  very  reverfe,  they  exift  but  in  a  row. 
What  an  evil  then  muft  it  become  when  it  is  confidered,  for  fo  is  tlie 
fact,  that,  with  all  this-meannefs,  this  ignorance,  and  l*his  vulgarity, 
thefe  orderly  people  in  every  poflible  way  inconvenience  all  the  reft 
of  tlie  audience.  They  get  tlie  belt  places,  they  are  the  loudiic 
critics,  and  they  feel  thcmfelves  fo  perfectly  at  home,  that  they  co!i. 
fider  the  play  and  its  reprefentation  as  an  entertainment  entirely  pro. 
vided  for  their  accommodation.  It  were  pity  but  managers  and 
authors,  for  actors  are  now  lo  abridged  of  this  privilege  that  they 
are  out  of  the  queftion,  Iiad  fufficient  manlinefs  and  independence  to 
break  through  this  difgraceful  cuftom.  It  would  at  once  fpcak  a 
confcioufnefs  of  their  own  merits,  and  an  honeft  determination  to 
court  a  decifion  from  the  real  voice  of  tlie  public;  the  only  one 
that  can  reflect  any  luftre  on  their  reputation. 
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verely  upon  this  occafion;  for,  not  being  able  in 
fo  much  hurry  and  bullle  to  dif'criminate  as  to  ihc; 
characters 'of  thofe  volunteers  for  whom  he,  toge- 
ther with  his  colleagues,  had  beat  up  under  the 
banner  of  the  cardinal,  he  unfortunately  introduced 
fome  ladies  of  equivocal  character  into  the  box 
■where  fat  the  duchefs  of  Aiguii. lon,  who  was  fo 
outraged  and  offended  at  this  conduct,  that  Riche- 
lieu mod  ungratefully  banifhed  him  at  her  rcqueft. 
The  academy,  however,  who  knew,  to  their  fhamc, 
how  little  reafon  the  cardinal  had  really  to  be  dif- 
pleafed  with  Boisrobert,  fent  a  deputation  to  de- 
mand his  recall ;  which,  however,  was  not  effected 
till  Richelieu,  being  ill,  principally  from  chagrin, 
afked  his  phyfician  for  a  recipe,  who  anfwered  that 
his  beft  recipe  would  be  the  prefence  of  Bois- 
robert. 

* 
The  comedy  of  The  Tuilleries  was  performed 
in  the  cardit^al's  palace,  who  arranged  all  the  fcene:i 
himfelf.  Corneille,  who,  perhaps,  felt  himfelf 
a  little  awkward  upon  this  occafion,  wanted  to  alter 
fomething  in  the  third  act;  but  Richelieu  told 
him  quil  falloit  avoir  un  efprit  de  fuite^  meaning 
that  the  genius  for  him  muil  be  one  fubfervicnt  and 
accommodating. 

The  prologue  of  this  comedy,  which  'V^'as  written 
by   the    cardinal,   but    fathered    by    ChapelaiN| 
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praifed  all  the  authors,  who  were  feated  upon  this 
occafion  very  confpicuoufly  among  the  audience. 
CoLLETET,  after  the  manufcript  of  the  comedy 
was  finilhed,  read  it  to  the  cardinal;  who,  having 
heard  four  lines,  was  fo  enchanted  that  he  imme- 
diately laid  him  down  fifty  piftoles,  bidding  him  ftop 
there,  for  that  the  king's  revenue  could  not  furnifli 
enough  to  pay  for  the  relt  in  proportion.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  lines  which  fo  enchanted  the  cardinal: 

En  nieme  temps  j'ai  vu,  fur  le  bord  d'un  ruiU'cau, 
La  canne  s'hiimecier  de  la  bouibe  de  Teau  ; 
D'une  voix  enrouee,  et  d'lin  battement  d'ailc, 
Animer  le  canard  qui  languit  aupres  d'elle  •. 

Richelieu,  when  he  became  more  acquainted 
with  thefe  lines,  thought  he  could  improve  them, 

*  This  is  exactly  Bayfs\s  boar  and  fow,  and  if  thefe  five  poets 
had  made  it  their  ftudy  to  hold  the  -cardinal  up  as  an  object  of 
ridicule  they  could  not  have  more  ett'ectually  fncceeded.  That 
every  reader  may  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  tliis  great  ftatef- 
man's  tafte,  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  thefe  four  lines  into  Ea- 
glifh  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  do  judice  to  all  the  parties. 

So  have  I  feen,  inclining  to  be  fond, 

The  humid  duck  explore  the  muddy  pond  ; 

Ply  her  thick  voice,  her  wings  in  dalliance  Ihakc, 

To  animate  to  love  the  amorous  drake. 
CoLLETET  laughed  in  his  fleeve  at  this  generofity  of  the  cardinal, 
and,  being  afked  by  a  friend  if  it  was  true,  anfwered, 

"  What  a  fum  for  four  lines,  full  of  quibbles  and  quirks, 
•**  Ah  would  at  this  rate  I  could  fell  all  my  works  1 " 
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and  fcnt  for  Colletet  to  talk  to  him  upon  the 
fiibject.  Colletet  wiflied  to  know  what  alter 
ation  he  thought  proper  to  make,  and  the  cardinal 
,faid.the  fecond  line,  La  canne  s'liumecter  de  la  bourhe 
de  reau,  ought  to  run  La  canne  harbotcr  dans  la 
ibourbe  de  I'eau;  barboter,  which  means  to  muddle, 
being  a  better  phrafe  than  huraecter,  which  means 
to  moiften.  Colletet  affected  to  think  the  mat- 
ter worthy  mature  confideration,  and  promifed  to 
write  to  the  cardinal  upon  the  fubject.  This  pro- 
mife  he  performed,  fubmitting  to  his  patron  whether 
the  word  muddle  was  not  too  low  and  unworthy  an 
application  for  the  chafte  paffion  of  a  duck  and 
a  drake  *. 

The  cardinal,  who.  was  extremely  angry  with 
this  letter,  bad  fcarcely  read  it,  when  he  was  waited 
on  by  feveral  courtiers,  who  came  to  announce  to 
him  a  brilliant  victory,  the  meafures  of  which  had 
been  taken  by  his  advice  and  the  whole  conducted 
under  his  direction.  They  addreffed  him  in  a  ftyle 
full  of  flattery,  fi^ying  nothing  could  refift  the  au- 
thority of  his  eminence.  "  You  are  miftaken,"  faid 
the  cardinal,  "  that  fcoundrel  Colletet  refills  me. 


*  Scrub's  obfervation  of  two  intriguing  ducks  in  a  mill-pond, 
feems  to  have  originated  from  tlie  cardinal's  favourite  palfage.  How 
unconfcious  Farquhar  was  that  he  made  Scrub  ridicule  the  great 
Richelieu. 
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**  I  did  him  the  honour  to  alter  a  line  in  his  verfes, 

"  and  he   has  the  impudence    to  write  me  a  long 

"  letter,   in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  1  am  in 

*'  the  wrong." 

It  can  he  eafily  underftood  how  fuch  men  as 
D%sMARETs,  CoLLETET,  and  BoisROBERT,  camc 
to  be  Richelieu's  poetic  drudges;  but  it  is  ex- 
traordinary that  Corneille,  or  even  Rotrou, 
fhould  notorioudy  join  fuch  a  confederacy.  It 
appears,  however,  that  they  confentcd  to  it  with 
extreme  reluctance,  for  they  were  by  no  means 
active  in  the  buliriefs,  and  withdrew  themfelves  as 
foon  as  they  could.  Nay,  it  fhould  feem  that 
Richelieu  felt  this  poignantly,  for  he  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  injure  Corneille;  and, 
indeed,  meditated  a  revenge  which  he  thought 
would  accomplilh  his  ruin. 

It,  however,  difgraced  the  cardinal  moft  fignally, 
which  the  reader  will  eafily  allow  when  it  is  known 
that  this  meditated  revenge  was  no  lefs  than  ven- 
turing a  fecond  reprefentation  of  Europe^  which 
had  been  damned,  in  oppofition  to  Corneille's 
popular  tragedy  of  The  Cid.  Europe  was  thus 
performed  under  the  influence  of  the  cardinal; 
but  when  the  actor  came  to  give  it  out  again  he 
VOL.    I.  Mm 
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was  hilTed  off,  and  nothing  further  was  fuffered^  till 
the  performers  promifed  the  Cid  for  the  next 
night's  reprefentaiion. 

Richelieu  is  excufed  by  his  biographer  for 
all  this  abfurdity  under  an  idea  that  he  patronized 
thefe  poets,  but  the  reverfe  happens  to  be  the  fact ; 
for,  according  to  what  we  have  read,  they  patro- 
nised him.  Inflead  of  allowing  to  them  the  in- 
fluence of  his  name,  and  protecting  every  valuable 
line  they  wrote,  he  made  them  his  tools  that  he 
might  vaunt  under  their  fanction  every  mifcrable 
line  written  by  him.  Is  this  patronage  ?  No.  Give 
me  that  fpontaneous  difinterefted  patronage  that, 
without  any  felfilh  views  or  pretentions,  diftin- 
guiflies  merit,  fofters  it,  brings  it  to  light,  fanctions 
it,  recommends  it;  and,  thereby,  confers  an  ho- 
nourable plcaiure  on  the  patron,  and  proves  a  mu- 
tual advantage  to  the  poet  and  the  public. 

But,  putting  every  other  confideration  out  of 
ihe  quelHon,  there  cannot  be  any  thing  fo  filly  as 
the  idea  of  feveral   men  writing   in  conjunction*. 


•  Among  many  inftances  that  may  be  cited  to  prove  this,  Pope^ 
Gay,  and  Arbuthnot,  wlio  feparately,  one  would  think,  might 
iiave  written  a  tolerable  good  play,  laid  their  heads  together  a;\d  pro. 
liuced  SI  moft  wretched  farce  that  was-defervedly  damned. 
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Here  the  application  is  particularly  in  point ;  for 
though  every  one  of  thefe  men,  except  the  cardinal, 
produced,  fmgle  handed,  plays  which  had  fuccefs; 
yet,  when  they  worked  together,  nothing  could  be 
more  contemptible  than  the  iffue  of  their  labours. 


M  m  2 
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CHAP  VIII. 


DRAMATIC    EVENTS    FROM    THE    BIRTH    OF    COR. 
NEILLE  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  CARDINAL  RICHELIEU. 


The  great  Corneil le,  an  appelatioii  that  ad- 
mirable writer  very  honourably  merited,  was  born 
at  Rouen,  the  twenty- fixth  day  of  June,  1606. 
He  brought  out  his  comedy  of  Melite  in  1625,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  and  he  died  the  firft  of  October, 
in  1684. 

He  was  intended  for  the  bar,  but  his  genius  was 
too  elevated  for  that  profeffion  ;  at  the  fame  time  it 
■was  difficult  to  divine  what  bent  his  mind  would 
take,  as  he  manifefted  no  extraordinary  gifts  of  na- 
ture. The  fpark,  however,  only  lay  dormant.  It 
remained  to  be  roufed  into  action  by  love.  A 
young  man  took  his  friend  with  him  to  vifit  his 
miftrefs;  the  lady  chofe  the  friend  and  rejected  the 
lover ;  the  friend,  charmed  with  this  preference,  be- 
came a  poet  upon  the  fpot.  Hence  the  comedy  of 
Melite,  and  hence   the  emancipation  of  the   great 

CORNEILLE. 
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There  was  treachery  in  the  cafe  certainly ;  but 
the  lady,  who  was  the  fubject  of  the  comedy,  and 
who  went  a  long  time  in  Rouen  by  the  name  of 
Melite,  was.  principally  to  blame;  yet,  whatever 
anger  the  lover  of  this  lady  might  harbour  againft 
his  miftrefs,  the  public  were  willing  to  acknowledge 
the  higheft  obligations  to  her,  for  they  feemed  from 
that  moment  to  have  a  tafte  f^r  dramatic  entertain- 
ments unknown  to  them  before. 

The  particulars  of  this  great  man's  life,  which 
for  fuch  a  man  are  rather  confined,  will  gradually 
come  in  with  the  accounts  of  his  dramatic  fuccefs ; 
which,  for  a  time,  I  fhall  now  uninteruptcdly  follow. 
His  fecond  piece  was  a  tragi-comedy  called  Cli- 
tandre,  which  he  wrote  to  correct  the  too  great 
limplicity  that,-  with  all  its  merit,  the  public  com- 
plained of  in  Melite.  This  effort,  however,  had 
better  have  been  let  alone ;  for,  if  Melite  was  too 
fimple,  Clitandre  was  too  extravagant;  and  Ro- 
TROU  having  two  years  before  brought  out  his  firft 
comedy,  The  Bague  de  Loubli^  with  fuccefs,  and 
foon  after  his  comedy  of  The  Hypocondriaque^  the 
public  had  paufed  upon  the  merit  of  Corneille, 
which  doubt  Clitandre  unfortunately  did  not  ferve 
to  clear  up. 

His  third  piece  called  La  Veuve,  which   was  a 
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comedy,  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  1634,  and 
in  the  interval  between  Clitandre  and  that,  Ro- 
TROU  had  brought  out  DoriJUe  et  Cliagenor-f  IHereufc 
Conflance^  Les  Occajions  Perdues,  Les  Menechmes, 
•which  ferved  afterwards  as  a  fubject  for  Reg- 
NARD,and  Celemene^  which  was  again  retouched  by 
Tristan,  and  at  length  written  anew  and  brought 
out  by  RoTROU,  with  prodigious  fuccefs,  under 
the  title  of  Vencejlas  in  1647*. 

Thus  RoTROu  had  by  this  time  made  a  for- 
midable ftand  againft  CoRNEiLLE,  which  circum- 
ftance  neither  La  Veuve  nor,  La  Galerie  du  Palais, 
a  comedy  performed  the  fame  year,  had  power  ma- 
terially to  affect;  nor  even  another  comedy  called 
La  Suivante^  the  principal  merit  of  which  is,  if  we 

•  When  Vencejlai  was  in  rehearfal,  Rotrou  was  put  into  prifon 
for  a  gaming  debt ;  he,  thei-efore,  fold  his  piece  to  the  phiyers  for 
twenty  piftoles,  which  was  juft  fufficient  to  releafe  him,  but  its  fuc- 
cefs was  fo  extraordinary  that  they  gratuitoudy  prefented  him  with 
a  confiderable  fum,  all  wliich  proves  that,  as  this  was  in  the  zenith 
of  Corneille's  reputation,  Rotrou  muft  have  been  highly  in 
favour  with  the  public.  This  piece  which  like  the  Cid  was  originally 
Spanifh,  was  afterwards  popular  from  a  remarkable  circumltance. 
The  famous  Baron  quitted  the  theatre  for  thirty  years,  and  he 
finiflied  Ins  fecond  career  as  he  had  done  his  firft  by  performing  in 
this  play.  He  was  then  feventy  years  old,  and  had  fuch  an  afthma 
that  he  could  fcarcely  fpeak.  He  was,  however,  entreated  to  per. 
form,  but  had  fcarcely  uttered  twenty  lines  when  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  ftage,  which  he  did  with  thefe  remarkable  words; 
Si  proche  du  cercueil  ou  je  me  vols  defcendre. 
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believe  a  French  author,  that  the  five  acts  are  (6 
exactly  of  a  length  that  there  is  not  a  fingle  line  in 
any  one  more  than  any  other. 

It  is  very  pofTible  that  this  extraordinary  effort 
of  bringing  out  three  pieces  in  one  year,  evidently 
€xcited  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  rival,  and,  after  all, 
meeting  with  but  indifferent  fuccefs  himfclf,  in- 
duced Cor  n  e  I  l  l  e  to  join  the  cardinal's  confederacy, 
for  it  was  on  the  following  year  that  The  TuUleries 
was  performed,  in  which  our  auihor  notorioufly 
alfifted  as  one  of  the  five.  We  mud,  however, 
do  him  thejuftice  to  believe  that  he  very  foon  grew 
lick  of  the  connection,  for  Europe  did  not  appear 
till  1637  *,  and,  for  Mirame^  it  was  not  performed 
till  1639;  and  as  we  know  that  the  cardinal  and 
CoRNEiLLE  were  at  enmity  when  the  Cid  was  pro- 
duced, which  was  in  1636,  it  is  almod  reduced  to 
a  certainty  that  this  coalition,  as  far  as  our  poet  was 
concerned  in  it,  did  not  lad  much  more  than  a  year, 
and  that  he  would  never  have  joined  it  at  all  but 
under  the  expectation  of  meeting  with  a  liberal  pa- 


*  I  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  any  authority  that  I  might 
rely  on  in  relation  to  the  firft  appearance  of  this  play.  The  arcoiin'^ 
generally  fay  that  it  came  out  in  1643,  but  this  cannot  be,  for  the 
cardinal  died  in  1642.  It  is  mod  probable  that  it  was  produced  «s 
(foon  as  polTible  after  tlie  C'ni,  and,  therefore,  I  have  placed  it  in  1637, 
vhich  fouic  accounts  feeni  to  coufiiju. 
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tron,  in  which  expectation  he  ^vas  completely  dif- 
appointed. 

In  T635  appeared,  written  by  Corn  ei  lle,  a 
comedy  called  La  Place  Royale,  and  his  firft  tra- 
gedy called  Medee,  neither  of  which  had  by  ^ny 
means  capital  fuccefs;  and  early  in  1636,  came  out 
a  comedy  called  Z'/Z/z^ow,  which  Corn  ei  lle  him- 
felf  confelTes  he  wrote  by  w^ay  of  diverting  his  mind 
from  the  gloom  of  having  written  Medee,  and,  there- 
fore, he  declares  it  deferves  but  little  notice.  In 
the  interim  Rotrou,  always  at  work,  had  furprized 
the  public  with  LHeureufe  Naufrage^  and  four  or 
five  other  pieces,  fo  that  their  fuccefs  was  hitherto 
upon  the  whole  pretty  nearly  equal,  but  it  was  very 
foon  decreed  that  the  genius  of  Corn  ei  lle  fhould 
gain  fo  complete  a  triumph  as  to  leave  all  his  com- 
petitors at  an  immenfe  diftance,  for  in  two  months 
after  the  appearance  of  LIUuJion  came  out  that 
admirable  performance  The  Cid. 

This  piece,  which  has  many  ftriking  beauties, 
and  many  glaring  faults,  is  neverthelefs,  upon  the 
'svhole,  a  mofl;  extraordinary  effort.  The  Cid  was 
celebrated  before  Corn  ei  lle  brought  it  out.  He 
himfelf  acknowledges  that  he  is  much  indebted 
upon  this  occafion  to  Guillin  de  Castro,  a 
Spanilh  poet,  and  Fo,nt£N£lle  fays  that  there  was 
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jio  nation,  however  barbarous,  where  the  Cid  was 
unknown.  It  mud  be  confeffed,  however,  the  Cid 
itfelf  muft  have  been  as  barbarous  as  thofe  people 
who  cheriflied  it,  till  it  came  poliflied  from  the 
hands  of  Corneille,  who  alone  was  intended  as 
the  lapidary  to  fliew  the  luftre  of  this  diamond. 

Never  had  a  tragedy  more  celebrated  fuccefs. 
It  was  repeated  by  heart,  taught  to  children,  and  it 
was  the  cuftom  to  fay  beau  comme  le  Cid.  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  we  are  told,  had  an  ambition  to  be 
known  as  the  author  of  it ;  but  Corneille,  fonder 
of  fame  than  fortune,  rejected  the  propofal  with 
contempt.  That  all  powerful  minifter  in  other 
things,  defeated  in  this,  infifted  that  the  academy 
fhould  examine  it,  who  prefently,  in  their  officious 
zeal  to  oblige  their  principal,  found  out  that  all  the 
rules  of  the  drama  were  violated.  Corneille's 
partizans  agreed  to  this,  but  drew  from  thefe  pre- 
mifes  a  mod  powerful  conclufion  in  its  favour. 

All  the  poets,  however,  influenced  by  either 
the  bribes  or  menaces  of  the  cardinal,  joined  in  this 
hue  and  cry  againfl  the  Cid,  with  the  fingle  exception 
of  RoTROu,  who  with  a  generous  difdain  rcfufcd 
to  join  the  league.  Rotrou  called  Corneille 
his  father,  his  inflructor.  and  never  ccafcd  to  manifeft 
vol,   1.  N  n 
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the  higheft  veneration  for  his  character,  which  gives 
no  little  lulire  to  his  own  when  we  confider  how 
long  he  had  been  his  powerful  rival,  and  how  nobly 
generous  it  was  to  place  himfelf  the  palm  upon 
the  head  of  his  competitor. 

It  is  hardly  pofiible,  and  if  ir  were  poffible  it  is 
almoft  ridiculous,  .to  enumerate  the  neft  of  envious 
hornets  which  were  roufed  by  the  extraordinary 
merit  and  fuccefs  of  this  piece.  The  academy, 
through  the  influence  of  the  cardinal,  fat  as  gravely 
and  as  folemnly  to  examine  its  merits  as  if  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  had  depended  upon  the  iflue  of 
their  deliberation;  but,  a»  if  they  feared  the  ill 
confequence  of  this  officioufnefs,  they  affected  to 
proceed  with  all  poffible  caution  and  delicacy. 

It  is  thought  that  the  cardinal's  averfion  to  this 
piece  proceeded  from  fome  fentiments  it  contained 
which  expofed  the  undue  influence  of  miniflers, 
and  reprobated  their  injuftice  and  rapacity;  it  was 
impoffible,  therefore,  for  him  to  act  too  warily.  He 
firfl  procured  Scudery  to  abufe  the  work,  and 
then  reprefented,  through  Boisrobert,  to  Cor- 
NEiLLE  that  it  would  be  a  high  advantage  to  permit 
his  piece  to  pafs  through  an  examination  by  the  <kca- 
demy,  by  way  of  filencing  every  clamour;  to  which 
CoRNEiLLE,  feeing  the  drift  of  the  application,  an- 
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fwered,  that  if  the  judgment  of  the  academy  would 
give  the  cardinal  the  Imalleli  ^amufement  he  cer- 
tainly fliould  not  oppofe  it. 

This  was  conftrued  into  a  full  confent  on  the 
part  of  CoRNEiLLE.  CommifiTioners  were  imme- 
diately appointed  to  examine  the  Cid,  and,  that  every 
thing  might  wear  an  appearance  of  impartiality, 
Scudery's  remarks  were  alfo  to  be  examined.  After 
this  the  obfervations  of  the  commiflioners  were  re- 
ported and  deliberated  on  in  full  alFenibly.  It  was 
a  long  time,  however,  though  they  had  feveral  de- 
bates before  they  came  to  a  conclufion,  but  at 
length  they  agreed  on  reducing  the  Cid  to  that  form 
in  which  they  thought  it  ought  to  have  been  repre- 
lented.  It  was  in  this  flate  given  to  a  printer,  ind 
the  firfl  flieet  was  fent  to  the  cardinal  for  his  opinion, 
who  found  they  had  gone  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other;  for,  inilead  of  pointing  out  the  faults  and 
amending  them,  they  had  taken  out  the  beauties 
and  rendered  the  faults  flill  more  glaring  than  ever, 

Richelieu,  finding  he  fhould  only  expofo 
himfelf,  fent  to  (lop  the  impreffion,  becaufe  what 
but  blind  malice  could  prompt  a  ftep  at  which  the 
indignant  public  mufl;  naturally  revolt.  Being, 
therefore,  a  better  politician  than  thofe  he  em- 
ployed, he  contented  himfelf  with  ^  few  inconf^ 
JT  n  a 
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derable  alterations,  which  Corneille  had  top 
much  good  fenfe  to  oppofe,  and  thus  the  matter 
was  compounded,  and  the  piece  has  remained  in 
that  Rate  to  this  hgur. 

This  play,  however,  though  one  of  the  moft 
celebrated  that  has  even  to  this  moment  appeared 
upon  the  French  ilage,  underwent  a  thoufand  com- 
ments. The  academy  fet  the  example,  and  it  be- 
came the  mode  to  cenfure  the  Cid.  Shakespear 
himfelf,  and  that  is  a  bold  word,  never  was  mor^ 
roughly  handled.  Some  lines  were  faid  to  be  im- 
moral, others  puerile,  others  bombaftic,  and  others 
ridiculous.  Even  Racine  when  he  came  for- 
ward as  a  poet,  did  not  fail  to  turn  the  Cid  into 
ridicule.  He  parodied  in  his  piece  called  Les  Plai- 
deurs,  the  following  line  fpoken  in  the  Cid  by  Don 
Diego. 

Ses  rides,  fur  fon  front,  ont  grave  fes  exploits.- 

Racine's  line  runs  thus  : 

Ses  rides,  fur  fon  front,  gravo'ent  tous  fes  exploits. 
"  How  is  this,"  faid  Corneille,  "  is  it  permitted 
"  to  a  young  man  to  ridicule  people's  bell  vei  fes  ?'• 
But  in  this  Racine  only  took  up  the  idea  of  the 
academy,  whofe  remark  was,  that  wrinkles  do  not 
mark  exploits,  they  only  mark  years. 

Poor  Baron,  as   I  have  already  noticed,  like 
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JEso?,  quitted  the  flage  and  appeared  on  it  thirty 
years  afterwards.  He  was  then  very  infirm,  but 
had  been  fo  great  a  favourite  that  the  public  fuffered 
any  thing  from  him.  One  evening,  however,  when 
he  repeated  the  following  lines,  they  burft  into  an 
involuntary  laugh. 

Je  fuis  jeiine,  il  eft  vraij  mais  aiix  ames  bien  nces. 
La  valeiir  n'attcnd  pas  le  nombre  des  annees. 

Baron  difregarded  the  rifible  effect  this  had  upon 
the  audience,  and  gravely  repeated  the  pafi'age, 
when  they  laughed  louder  than  before;  upon  which 
he  came  forward  and  ferioufly  addrefled  the  parterre. 
*'  Gentlemen/'  faid  he,  "  I  fhall  now  begin  for  the 
^'  third  time;  but  if  I  hear  any  one  laugh,  I  fhall 
^<  quit  the  theatre  immediately,  never  to  return." 
This  had  its  effect,  and  they  took  particular  care 
to  offend  him  no  more,  although  the  fame  evening 
when  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  his  millrefs,  fhe  bid 
him  rife,  he  was  obliged  to  entreat  the  afTiflance  of 
two  fcene  (hifters  before  he  could  get  on  his  legs. 

But  the  famous  exprefTion,  "  A  tu  du  ccrur,** 
has  been  more  cavilled  at  than  any  thing  in  the 
piece.  It  has,  which  is  faying  a  great  deal,  been 
fwifted  and  turned  as  many  ways  as  Shakespear's 
"  put  out  the  light*."  This   exprcffion   has  been 

<^  A  wag  had  an  idea,  at  the  time  this  line  begat  fo  much  con- 
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contended  was  altered  by  the  academy  from  "  a  tu 
"  un  coeur;"  and  to  confirm  this,  fome  of  the  edi- 
tions have  it  fo  j  and  I  myfelf  heard  it  ufed  to  Le 
Kai  n.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  this  lad  reading 
are  fhrewd  and  fenlible.  A  tu  du  coeur  is  fimply, 
*'  Haft  thou  courage  ?  "  Which  is  a  tame  quelUon 
indeed  to  be  put  to  the  valorous  Rodrigue,  from 
his  father  too.  A  tu  un  coeur  is,  "  Haft,  thou  a 
*'  heart?"  Which  may  be  conllrued,  Haft  thou  na- 
ture, affection,  family  pride,  haft  thou,  in  fhort, 
refolution,  dear  as  the  daughter  is  to  thee,  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  thy  father  by  deftroying  her's  ? 
Is  thy  affection  to  thy  father  proof  againft  thy  love 
for  her  to  this  degree  ?  And  his  anfwer  begining 
"  Tout  autre  ^ue  mon  pere,"  \s  heightened  by 
giving  it  this  turn. 

But  vainly   were    the  tongues  and   pens  of  fo 
many  writers  and  critics  at  work  to  decry  the  rner^t 


tention,  of  infifting  that  Shakespfar's  rocaning  was  as  follows: 
"  When  I  have  put  out  the  light,  perhaps,  as  it  has  been  my  cuftom 
*•  at  that  time  to  indulge  thofe  fond  ideas  that  fill  the  warm  imaci- 
•*  nations  of  hulbands,  who  are  going  to  bed  to  their  wives,  I  may 
*•  forget  my  refentment  in  her  embraces,  and  thus  her  life  may  be 
*'  fpared."  An  idea  full  of  ingenuity  as  well  as  poetical  julticej 
for,  had  Desdemona  lived  only  an  hour,  every  thing  would  have 
been  difcovered,  the  guilty  would  have  been  puaifhcd,  and  yirtuq 
would  have  been  triumphant. 
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©f  this  piece.     It  triumphed  over   all  its  enemies. 
This  Despreaux  notices  in  the  following  lines: 

En  yain  centre  le  Ciduu  miniitre  fe  ligiie ; 

Tout  I'aris  pour  Chimene,  a  les  yeux  De  Rodrigue. 

L' Academic  en  corps  a  bean  le  cenfurer : 
Le  public  revoke  s'obftine  a  I'adiuirer. 

The  only  hope  that  now  remained  with  the  cardinal 
of  crufhing  Cokneille  was  that  his  following  pro- 
ductions might  be  fo  inferior  to  the  Cid  as  to  lower' 
his  reputation;  but  he  was  completely  baffled  in 
thefe  very  charitable  expeciaiions ;  for  Horacfj 
which  was  his  next  performance,  confirmed  (hat 
fame  the  Cid  had  acquired  ;  and,  in  fpightof  the  in- 
trigues of  the  academy,  who  again  fat  in  judgment 
on  him,  the  public  laughed  their  puny  attempts  to 
fcorn ;  and,  in  proportion  as  their  favourite  was 
calumniated,  they  Itrove  to  render  him  the  juflice 
his  merit  deferved  *. 

Horace  appeared  early  in  1639,  and  a  few  months 
afterwards  Corneille  brought  out  Cmna,  a  tra- 
gedy of  conhderable  celebrity  j  lome  fay  it  is  his 
beft  work,  others  have  declared  for  Poluucte^  and 
he  himfelf  preferred  Rodogune. 


*  CoRNF.iLLE  faid  upon  tljis  occafioa  that  it  was  but  fair  his 
piece  fhould  meet  the  lame  fate  ot  hun  who  was  the  lubject  of  it ; 
for,  added  he,  "  Horatius  was  coodeumed  by  the  Duumvirs,  but 
**  abfolved  by  the  pcopU." 
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Cinna  wrbught  an  effect  on  Louis  the  P^out-* 
teenth,  very  honourable  for  its  author,  and  to  the 
dramatic  art.  The  Chevalier  de  Rohan  had  con- 
fpired  againft  the  itate,  aad  the  king  had  conftantly 
refufed  to  grant  his  pardon  to  the  moft  powerful  and 
preffing  folicitations.  The  night  before  the  exe- 
cution of  the  chevalier,  Loui,s  was  at  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  Cinna  ;  many  palfages  of  which  piece 
ilruck  him  fo  forcibly,  particularly  the  fpecch  of 
Augustus  in  the  fifth  act,  where  he  congratulates 
himfelf  on  having  obtained  a  conqueft  over  his 
paffions,  that  though,  from  pride,  or  forae  political 
confiderations,  he  did  not  revoke  the  fentence  of 
Rohan,  yet  he  frequently  afterwards  declared  that 
if,  at  that  moment,  he  had  been  folicited  to  fave 
his  life  under  any  colourable  pretext,  he  certainly 
fliould  have  confented. 

This  tragedy  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the 
great  Conde  at  the  age  of  twenty,  of  which  Louis 
augured  fo  well  that  he  confidered  it  as  a  prefage  of 
his  future  greatnefs. 

Polieucte,  which  was  the  next  production  of 
CoRNEiLLE,  camfe  out  in  1640.  This  piece  had 
very  nearly  been  configned  to  oblivion,  or  rather 
fmothered  in  its  birth.  Corneille  fent  it  to  the 
theatre  for  the  approbation  of  the  actors,  who  ic- 
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fufed  to  perform  it.  One  of  the  perfotm'ers,  who 
was  entrulted  to  return  it  to  the  author,  one  day  re- 
perufed  a  part  of  it  as  he  walked  about  in  his  lodg- 
ings, but  being  difpleafed  with  a  paffage  he  met  iii 
it,  he  threw  it  carelefsly  from  him,  and  the  copy 
fell  upon  the  tedet  of  the  bed.  He  gave  himfelf 
no  further  trouble  about  it,  and  nobody  knew  for  a 
confidcrable  while,  what  was  become  of  the  play. 
After  it  had  been  miflaid  eighteen  months  an  up- 
holfterer  took  down  the  bed,  and  refcued  Polieucte' 
from  oblivion. 

t*revious  to  the  reprefcntation  of  Polieucte  OTi 
the  ftage,  Corneille  read  that  piece  at  the  Hotel 
de  Rambouillet,  which  was  then  the  fovercign  tri- 
bunal in  all  literary  matters.  The  piece  was  ap- 
plauded in  the  prefcnce  of  Corneille,  out  of 
that  refpect  which  they  thought  due  to  the  merit  of 
fo  great  a  man,  but  Voiture  was  privately  en- 
joined to  inform  Corneille,  which  he  did  in  the 
moft  delicate  manner,  that  Polieucte  had  not  found 
that  warm  encouragement  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  that  in  particular  thofe  paffages  which 
concerned  .  religion  had  moft  difpleafed.  Cor- 
neille, alarmed  at  this,  would  have  withdrawn  his 
piece,  but  was  at  length  perfuaded  to  leave  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  actors,  which,  however,  he  would 

VOL.    I.  o  o 
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not  do  till  one  of  them  promifed  that  it  fhoiild  not 
be  performed.  This  promife  was  broke,  which, 
probably,  gave  no  difpleafure  to  the  author,  and 
Policuctc  made  its  public  appearance. 

In  the  fourth  act  of  Polieucte,  there  is  a  fcene 
where  Severus,  (truck  with  the  unity  of  God,  dif- 
covers  to  Fabian  his  doubts  concerning  the  Pagan 
teligion,  which  admits  of  many  deities  at  once. 
Belle  ROSE,  who  performed  Sever  us,  in  convey- 
ing thefe  fentiments,  adopted  a  tone  of  fuch  mo- 
deration and  good  fenfe,  that  the  public,  who  had 
before  feen  nothing  but  extravagance  and  bombaft, 
were  greatly  llruck'  with  this  new  manner,  fo  much 
more  like  nature ;  and,  as  the  fubject  was  very 
awful  on  which  BelleAose  exerted  himfelf,  it  was 
not  only  prodigioufly  admired,  but  begat  a  refpect 
and  conhderaiion  for  actors  which  had  not  before 
been  attached  to  their  characters. 

What  Sever  us  fays  is  no  more  than  the  vague 
doubt  of  a  Pagan,  to  whom  the  extravagance  of 
his  religion  rendered  it  an  object  of  fufpicion,  but 
who  had  not  the  fmalleft  knowledge  of  thofe  proofs 
which  render  the  chriftian  religion  more  refpectable 
than  paganifm.  On  this  account  Corneille  was 
very  much   blamed  for  printing  it,  for  it  was  faid 
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that  notwithflanding  his  delicate  and  proper  inten- 
tions, they  might  be  milinterpreted. 

Polieucte^  however,  as  I  have  already  faid,  be-, 
gan  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  as  to  the  refpec-v 
tability  of  dramatic  entertainments,  confidered  in  a 
moral  light. — This  circamiiance,  joined  to  another 
altogether  as  extraordinary,  no  lefs  than  that  the 
actors,  from  the  moment  they  were  confidered  as 
more  refpectable,  actually  became  fo,  procured,  on 
the  fixteenth  of  April,  1641,  the  following  favour- 
able arret, 

"  In  cafe  the  faid  comedians  regulate  the  action 
*'  of  their  performances,  fo  as  to  be  entirely  ex- 
"  empt  from  itnpurity,  we  will  that  their  exhibitions 
"  — as  by  this  means  they  will  innocently  amufc 
"  the  public — ^be  confidered  as  void  of  blame  and 
"  reproach,  and  alfo  that  their  occupation  IJiall  not 
*'  be  pleaded  as  an  impediment  to' the  excrcile  of 
*'  any  buiinefs,  or  connection  in  public  commerce." 

In  1641,  CoR N EI LLE  produced  Pompee^  and  in 
1642,  in  which  year  cardinal  Richelieu  died,  ap- 
peared Lc  Mcnieiir,  certainly  Corneille's  beft 
comedy,  fo  that  the  cardinal  lived  long  enough  to 
fee  the  man  againll  whom  he  bad  ibewn,  fo  mucK 
rancour,  merely   becaufe  he  was  poffcfled  of  fu- 

002 
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perior  talents  to  himfelF,  which  talents  he  difdalned 
toproftitute  for  patronage,  fecure  in  a  (inn  and  per- 
manent reputation,  which  all  his  inhdioiis  arts  had 
not  been  able  to  deprive  him  of. 

As  to  other  dramatic  events  from  the  birth  of 
CoRNEiLLE  to  the  death  of  Richf. lieu,  they 
confift  principally  of  contentions  for  fame  between 
different  poets,  among  whom  there  were  a  great 
variety  of  pretenders,  indeed  fo  many  that  the  re- 
gular theatres  could  not  entertain  their  productions; 
in  confequence  of  this,  feveral  attempts  were  made 
to  edablifli  a  third  theatre,  one  of  which  in  1632 
partially  fucceeded. 

A  party  of  thefe  difappointed  poets,  through 
various  interefts,  prevailed  on  the  lieutenant  civil  to 
grant  them  permilfion  to  open  a  theatre  at  theTen- 
liis-court  in  the  ftreet  Michel-de-comte  for  two  years. 
This  theatre  being,  fituated  in  a  part  of  Paris 
vhere  the  ftreets  were  very  narrow,  and  the  fur- 
rounding  inhabitants  of  the  lowed  order  it  became 
a  ne(t  for  all  manner  of  thieves  and  liiarpers,  and 
alfo  a  market  for  the  vent  of  the  moft  execrable 
literary  trafh.  It  was,  therefore,  reprefented  to  the 
parliehTjent  as  a  nufance,  and  in  lefs  than  a  twelve- 
month from  its  eftablifhment  it  was  fhut  up  by  au* 
thority. 
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Of  the  confederacy  who  wrote  in  the  pay  of 
Richelieu,  we  have  partly  feen  the  fuccefs;  it 
may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  go  over  fuch 
particulars  as  may  ferve  to  fhew  the  complexion  of 
fhe  times  as  to  the  encouragement  of  the  drama 
during  that  period. 

ScuDERY  between  the  birth  of  Corneille 
^nd  1642,  brought  out  fifteen  pieces  with  various 
fijccefs.  His  firft  performance  was  a  tragi-comcdy 
called  Ligdamon  et  Lidias^  for  which  he  thus  apo- 
logizes ;  "  I  have  pafled,"  fays  he,  "  more  years 
"  among  armies  than  hours  in  my  clofet,  and  have 
*'  ufed  more  matches  to  fire  guns  than  to  light  lamps. 
"  I  can  range  foldiers  better  than  words,  and  know 
''  more  adroitly  to  halt  a  battalion  than  to  round  a 
"  a  period."  Of  thefe  truths  this  piece  gives 
abundant  proof,  for  it  is  certainly  a  moft.  miferablc 
performance,  and  fhould  not  have  been  mentioned 
ihere  but  for  the  opportunity  of  noticing  what 
dwarfifh  feconds  Richelieu  had  recourfe  to  when 
he  combatted  the  giant  Corneille. 

When  Scudery  produced  his  L Amour  Tyran- 
nique,  a  very  indifferent  performance,  the  cardinal 
fought  knee  deep  for  it.  He  declared  that  this 
piece  fpoke  its  own  eulogium ;  and  Sarrazin,  to 
purry  favour,  printed  a  difcourfe  at  the  head  of  it 
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addrefTed  to  the  French  academy,  where  he  endea- 
voured to  point  out  the  beauties  of  the  play,  and 
the  talents  of  the  author.  In  confcquence  of  this 
all  Paris  crouded  to  it,  and  at  their  return  home 
laughed  at  themfelves  for  their  credulous  folly. 
Upon  the  whole  his  Mort  de  Cefar  fcems  to  have 
been  his  bed  play,  and  Voltaire  was  fo  much  of 
that  opinion  that  he  certainly  borrowed  many  paf- 
fagcs  from  it. 

The  pieces  of  Du  Ryer,  during  this  period, 
eight  in  number,  are  of  a  better  kind  than  thofe 
of  Scudery;  but  they  give  proof  in  how  very 
barbarous  a  ftate  the  ftage  flill  continued.  We 
have  feen  Fontenelle  incenfed  againft  Hardy 
for  the  proflgacy  of  his  mufe  and  the  indecent 
fituations  into  which  he  has  thrown  his  characters, 
but  the  Lucrece  of  Du  Ryer  will  (hew  that  even 
the  commanding  genius  of  Corneille  had  not 
been  able  to  give  the  theatre  that  polifh  without 
which  it  cannot  be  coniidered  in  a  llaie  of  per- 
fection. 

The  plot  of  this  piece  is  fimpty  the  Roman 
ftory.  Tarquin,  with  a  poignard  in  his  hand, 
demands  of  Lucretia  the  (acriftce  of  her  virtue. 
She  (truggles  and  efcapes  behind  the  fcenes,  the 
audience  prefently  hear  her  cries^  and  foon  aftgr 
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fhe  comes  on  in  the  utmofl:  diforder  and  fairly  tells 
the  fpectators  that  her  honour  is  violated*. 

To  Mai  RET  certainly  very  little  praife  can  be 
due,  if  we  are  to  credit,  which  is  generally  admitted, 
that  Sophonijba,  which  as  we  have  feen  Voltaire 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  retouch,  was  written 
by  Theophilus  Viaut,  and  the  Viojinaries  by 
Desmaret?,'  with  the  afliftance  of  Richelieu; 
but  this  laft  may  be  a  miftake,  owing  to  the  fimi- 
larity  of  the  names. 

There  is  fomething  in  the  ftory  of  Viaut,  that 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  relate.     His  manners  were 


*  This  circumftunce  is  topped  by  the  elegant  Terencf  in  his 
comedy  of  The  Jndriay  who  makes  a  lady  complain  on  the  ftage  of 
a  pain  in  her  bowels,  and  after  fhe  has  retired  for  fonie  time,  during 
which  flie  is  heard  to  groan  and  cry  piteoufly,  the  audience  are  in- 
formed that  (he  is  brought  to  bed.  Indeed  Terence  is  fo  fond  of 
ladies  with  child  that  he  has  introduced  another  of  them  in  his 
Adelphi^  and  alfo  a  common  proftitute,  both  of  whom  are  honcftly 
married  to  thefe  brothers  with  the  confent  of  their  father  and  of  their 
uncle  who  had  adopted  one  of  them;  and  really  if  thcfe  are  the 
pieces  of  Menander,  ftolen  from  the  Greek  by  Terence,  for  the 
edification  of  the  Romans,  and  we  are  to  confider  thefe  productions 
as  models  for  us-,  «he  true  drift  and  intention  of  the  dramatic  art  is  to 
reward  vice  and  punifh  virtue ;  but  thcfe  arc  the  ancients,  and 
who  (hall  have  the  temerity  for  a  fingle  moment  to  doubt  their 
infallibility. 
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fo  licentious  that  he  was  banifhed  France.  HS 
had,  neverthelcfs,  fomc  friends ;  and  after  he  had 
•^  refided  a  few  years  in  England,  where  he  iin- 
bibed  an  inclination  for  the  dramatic  art,  he  was  re- 
called. He  was  always  of  the  perfuaiion  of  the 
country  where  he  happened  to  live.  In  Germany 
he  was  a  Calvinill,  in  England  a  Proteftant.  and  in 
France  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  was,  neverthe- 
lefs,  in  every  place  a  libertine;  and  as  he  wrote 
poetry  with  great  facility,  he  never  failed  to  lafh  the 
roguery  of  priefts  with  great  afperity.  On  his  re- 
turn to  France  he  wrote  a  fevcre  poem  called 
Parnajfe  Satyrique,  which  work  was  conlidered  fo 
very  licentious  that  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt. 
He  efcaped  and  was  burnt  in  effigy.  As  he  was 
wandering,  however,  from  one  retreat  to  another^ 
he  was  arretted  at  Gate  let,  and  fliut  up  in  the 
fame  dungeon  with  Ravaillac.  The  parliament 
commenced  anew  their  procefs  againfl  him,  and  he 
had  fuch  addrefs  that  his  trial  was  alternately  put  off 
and  renewed  until  the  expiration  of  two  years ; 
when,  through  the  great  intereft  made  for  him,  his 
fentence  was  meliorated  to  perpetual  banifhment. 

He  retired  to  the  eftate  of  the  duke  of  Md- 
morency,  where  he  lived  in  a  more  reafonable 
manner,  and  declared  to  his  laft  hour  that  he  was 
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innocent   of  the    charge   that   had   been    brought 
againfl  him. 

He  was. intimate  with  Mairet,  who  was  alfo 
protected  by  Momorency;  and  if  Desbarreaux 
is  to  DC  credited,  who  was  the  friend  and  intimate 
of  them  both,  Theophile  left  behind  him  in  the 
pofTeflidin  of  Mairet  his  tragedy  of  Sophonijha  ; 
which,  with  the  deduction  of  the  Vijionaires,  finks 
Mai r ex's  fame  materially. 

Of  the  productions  of  Rotrou  I  have  fpoken 
more  at  large,  that  poet's  reputation  having  been 
the  neareft  to  that  of  Corneille.  In  1642,  he 
had  brought  out  twenty-fix  of  his  plays,  many  of 
which  had  conhderable  merit,  and  nothing  can  give 
ftronger  proof  of  this  fact  than  that,  though  he  is 
at  prefent  very  little  known  on  the  ftage  by  his  own 
proper  writings,  yet  the  materials  that  compofed 
them  are  fo  good,  the  characters  fo  natural,  and  the 
fubjects  fo  dramatic,  that  the  moft  celebrated  writers 
fmce  his  time  have  not  difdained  to  take  him  for 
their  model;  witnefs  The  Thcbaide  of  Racine, 
which  is  an  imitation  of  his  Antigone^  The  Ines  of 
De  LA  M o XT F,  taken  from  his  Laure  Perfccutee^ 
and  Les  Sceurs  Rivales  of  Quinaulx,  which  '\& 
but  little  more  than  a  copy  of  his  Deux  PucclUs, 
VOL.   I.  p  p 
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It  would  be  prolix  and  tirefome  to  rioticc  any 
^  thing  farther  concerning  the  theatre  during  m^tinofe 
<P  it  was  patroni*zed,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  by  Riche- 
lieu. A  man,  as  Shakespear  fays,  fpcaking  of 
his  bi other  cardinal,  of  an  unbounded  ftqmach ; 
■who,  not  content  with  governing  FRANCEgfalmoft 
abfolutely,  with  lowering  the  pride  of  Austria, 
and  regulating  the  movements  of  Eliro^  at  his 
own  will,  added,  to  all  this  defire  of  ftirring  up  na- 
tional commotions,  a  perpetual  wifh  of  fomenting 
commotions  in  the  theatre.  When  the  Cid  came 
out,  he  was  as  much  alarmed  as  if  the  Spaniards 
had  been  at  the  gates  of  Paris.  What  then  mull 
have  beenhis  miferable  condition,  if  Fontenelle 
*•  is  to  be  believed,  who  fays,  "  that  after  the  Cid, 
"  CoRNEiLLE  became  more  elevated  in  Horace, 
"  {till  more  in  Cmna,  and  ftill  more  in  Policucte ; 
"  beyond  which  no  merit  can  reach." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  ftruggle  of  Rich e- 
LiEp-  to  attain  dramatic  fame  certainlv  afcertained 
•what  dramatic  fame  was.  The  cardinal's  favour 
being  naturally  fought  after,  all  thofe  who  fancied 
they  had  literary  talents  put  what  little  merit  they 
had  to  the  teft,  all  thofe'  who  really  had  genius, 
ftramed  every  nerve  to  excel  one  another.  This 
.    emulation  in  a  fhort  time  did  wonders.     It  purified 
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the  taflej  mended  the  ftylej  and  regulated  the  con. 
duct  of  dramatic  entertainments. 

The  chorufes,  which  had  been  introduced  by 
JonEi.LEi  and  fcrupuloufly  obferved  by  the  dra- 
matic poets  till  i629,'^vere  aficr.vards  banifhed  from 
the  theatre.  Inftrumental  performers  were  fiibfti- 
tuted  ir^-their  place,  who  were  firR  htuatcd  between 
the  wings  on  the  ftage,  afterwards  in  the  upper 
boxes,  after  that  in  the  lower  boxes,  till,  at  length, 
it  Was  thought  proper  to  fituate  them  between  the 
audience  and  the  Itage,  where  they  arc  now  con- 
itantly  feated. 

For  thefe  and  other  circumftances,  which  con- 
tributed to  perfect  the  theatre,  and  which  could  not 
in  fo  lliort  a  fpaCi?;  as  twelve  years  have  wrought 
luch  a  reform  without  the  affiftance  of  fortie  high 
and  commanding  influence,  the  French  nation  are 
certainly  indebted  to  Richelieu*;  who,  though  he 
in  himfclf  found  a  wide  difference  in  the  talenti  ne- 
celTary  to  form  a  great  writer  and  a  great  Itatefman, 
was  certainly  the  caufe  of  bringing  forward  to  pub- 
lic notice  that  merit  in  others  which  he  envied  but 
could  not  imitate* 

All  this  FoNtENEL i.E,  though  his  beft  apologift, 
allows;  bine  adds,  that  "  he  recompenicd  as  a 
p  p  2 
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^*  minifter  that  merit  of  which  he  was  jealous  as  a 
**  poet ;  and  that,  however,  his  great  mind  might 
"  have  had  weakneffes,  he  feldom  failed  to  repair 
'^  his  faults  by  fomething  noble."  Surely  when 
FoNTENtLLE  made  this  remark  he  forgot  that  he 
was  writing  the  life  of  Corneille. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  RICHELIEU  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  ROTROU. 


J 


Tj^ough  the  great  reputation  of  Cokneille,  at 
the  death  of  Richelieu,  could  not  have  received 
much  additional  celebrity,  for  nothing  is  fo  fair  an 
object  of  public  encouragement  as  that  which  is  pri- 
vately opprelfed,  yet  after  that  period,  by  being  more 
unreftrained,  it  grew  more  commanding.  His  pieces, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  threw  all  others  at  a 
diftance,  and  thofe  four  tragedies  which  Fonte- 
NELLE  declared  nothing  could  exceed,  continually 
occupied  the  theatre,  adding  at  each  performance 
a  new  trophy  to  his  well  earned  fame. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  Mentciir  induced  Corn  ei  lie 
to  follow  it  up  with  a  fequel,  which  like  the  original 
was  an  imitation  of  Lopes  de  Vega.  This  fequel 
feems  to  have  fhewn  its  author  that,  however  he 
might  be  capable  of  writing  comedy,  it  was  either  not 
his  forte  fo  properly  as  tragedy,  or  that  comedy  was 
not  in  France  arrived  at  that  perfection  to  which 
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he   and  others  had  brought  tragedy.     Indeed  thll 
tafk  remained  to  be  performed  by  Moliere. 

The  Suite  du  Menteur^  though  it  received  ap- 
plaufe,  not,  however.ihe  applaufe  to  which  Cor - 
NEiLLE  had  been  accunomed-^and  though,  wheii 
it  was  better  underftood  upon  a  revival^  it  had  Hill 
greater  {"uccels,  determined  Corneille  to  return 
to  tragedy.  He  paufed,  however,  probably  that  he 
might  do  nothing-unworthy  the  fame  he  had  fo  ho- 
nourably acquired,  and  did  not  venture  to  produce 
another  play  until  1646,  when  the  public  teliified 
the  highell  fatisfaction  at  his  tragedy  of  Rddo^wie, 

I  have  noticed  already  that  Corneille  rather 
inclined  to  think  this  his  bcfl:  work.  Let  us  fee 
what  he  fays  himfelf  on  the  fubject.  "  I  have 
"  been  often  allied,"  fays  he,  "  which  of  all  my 
"  dramatic  poems  I  efteem  the  moft,  and  1  have 
"  generally  foupd  that  thpfe  who  have  put  the 
*'  queflion  to  me  were  prejudiced  either  in  favour 
*'  of  Cinna,  or  The  Cid.  I  have,  thercfore^beeri 
"  cautious  of  declaring  my  real  fentiments,  which 
"  are  certainly  in  favour  of  Rodogune.  This  pre- 
"  ference  is,  perhaps,  in  me  the  eflPect  of  that  blind 
".partiality  which  parents  fometimes  entertain  for 
Vone  child  rather  than  another;  perhaps  it  may 
"  be   tainted   with  a   little  fclf  love  becaufe  this 
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*'  tragedy  is  more  properly  my  own  than  any  thing 
^'  that  has  preceded  it,  on  account  of  the  incidents 
f'  being  new,  original,  invented,  and  fuch  as  had 
^*  never  before  been  placed  on  a  theatre ;  and,  if 
"  this  rcafon  fhould  be  juft,  it  eltablifhes  a  fact 
"  which  confirms  He  propriety  of  my  partiality." 
« I  fhall  have  good  opportunity  to  prove  that  Cor- 
NEiLLE  was  not  fingular  in  this  opinion.  J|"*ft 

jP'his  preference  for  Rodogune  feemed  a  prefcnti- 
ment  to  CoRNEiLLE  that  his  reputation  was  at  its 
height;  for,  from  tlie  time  that  tragedy  was  pro- 
duced till  1653,  when  Corneille  left  the  theatre 
in  difguft  the  particulars  of  which  we  fhall  fpe  here- 
after, though  his  general  fame  kept  an  honourable 
Itand,  his  productions  were  reviewed  with  lefs 
warmth  than  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  experience. 
His  tragedy  of  Theodore^  produced  the  latter  end  of 
1646,  had  very  indifferent  fuccefs,  conhdering  it 
was  the  production  of  the  great  Corneille.  Her- 
ffc/m5^  brought  out  in  1647,  though  admired  by  the 
judicious,  the  world  affected  not  to  underRand,  and 
Andromede  was  obliged  for  the  aftonifiiing  reception 
it  met  with  to  fcenery,  machinery,  and  a  living 
Pegafus,  the  bed  performer,  according  to  public 
opinion,  in  the  whole  piece.  A 

Tlie  fact  is  that  Corneille  was  born  to  be  the 
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(port  of  cardinals.  Richelieu  endeavoured  to 
overwhelm  him  by  turning  the  tide  of  prejudice 
one  waVj  and  Mazarine  endeavoureil  to  leave 
him  aground,  and  thclheatre  with  hini,  by  diverting 
it  another*. 

« 

.  I  have  noticed  that  Theodore  w^s  cooly  received. 

H  Jlcradius  was  of  rtfelf  a  fingular  production  >;.;^.but 
by  the  inattention  of  the  public,  who  began  to  be 
tired  of  every  thing  regular  and  ftriking,  it  was  con- 
iidered  as  a  very  heteroclite  performance,  and  in- 
capable of  affording  pleafure  equal  to  the  pains  it 
took  to  pay  it  proper  attention. 

Tr?e  fact  is,  Corneii. le  had  been  fo  charmed 
vith  that  origifuility  on  which  he  fo  warmly  congratu- 
lates himfelf  m  Rodogune^  that  he  was  determined  to 
be  Oill  more  original  in  Heraclius.  In  confequence 
of  this  he  has  certainly  in  places  obfcured  what  he 
meant  to  elucidate.     The  Abbe  Pe l eg rin    whim- 


♦  CoRNCiLr.E  when  he  brought  out  Cinr.a,  probably  under  an 
idea  that  it  would  gall  Richflieu.  h-'4  detenuined  to  dedicate  it  to 
Mazarine  ;  but  receiving  an  intimat'on  that  it  would  be  coldly  re- 
ceived, and  above  all  that  he  would  get  no  dedication  tee,  he  changed 
his  mini,  and  addrefTed  his  tragedy  to  Mnnlieur  Montauron,  a/o/ 
^fMfant  Mecjenas,  from  whom  he  received  5^  ^houfand  piftoles.  1  his 
^fas  every  way  confidered  as  a  merited  fatire  on  the  two  cardinals, 
and  it  was  falhionable  afterwards  to  call  epiltles  ded'catory,  Epitres 
m  la  Montauron. 
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fically  calls  Heraclius  the  defpair  of  all^tbc  tragic  ^ 
authors,  and  D  i:  s  p  r  e  a  u  x  archly  (ays  it  is  not  a  tra-  ^IP 
gedy  but  a /(7^(?^r)'j&Ad*. 

Let  us  fee  what  Corneil*le  himfelf  fays  upon 
this  fubjcct.  "This  tragedy,"  fays  he,  "  is  more 
"  an  effort  of  invention  than  Rodogune^  and  I  may 
"  dare  fay  that  it  is  a  happy  original,  of  which  there 
"  will  be  many  copies."  He  then  goes  on,  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  the  incidents,  in  what  manner 
they  are  knit  together,  how  involved  in  difficulty 
and  intricacy,  and,  at  length,  fays  thaf  they  certainly 
cannot  be  comprehended  but  by  reflection  after  the 
finifli  of  the  piece,  and,  perhaps,  they  are  npt  to  be 
^,  enjoyed  with  tafte  till  the  fpectators  have  witneflcd 
a  fecond  reprefentation.  Certainly  this,  however  it 
may  recommend  the  piece  to  a  perufal  in  the  clofet, 

•  The  beft  part  of  the  flory  is  that,  with  all  its  originality,  CoR-  ^ 

NEILI.E  is  accufed  of  having  ftolen  Heraclius  froijfc  Calderone, 
who  beyond  all  queftion  ftole  it  from  him.  Calderone  produced 
afterwards  in  Spain,  a  play  almofl  a  tranflation  of  Heraclius,  which 
he  called,  In  this  life  e'very  thing  is  truth  and  every  thing  is  falfehood . 
The  fact  is,  Calderone  was  in  Paris  when  Weraclius px'X  made  its 
appearance.  He  was  introduced  to  Corneille,  who  iftlSrmed  him, 
with  the  fame  fraukiicfv^hich  accompanied  all  his  conduct,  that  he 
had  formerly  been  accuftomcd,  as  in  the  indance  of  Ibe  Cid,  The 
Menteur,  and  other  pieces,  to  avail  himffjlf  of  what  had  been  alrcatjjf, 
done  by  the  Spanifh  poets;  but  that  in  the  prcfcnt  inllantc  he  huA 
the  good  fortune  to  prefent  the  public  with  a  happy  original.      This 
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cannot  Jbe  in  its  favour  as  a  draniatic  production^ 
where  every  thing  fhould  be  comprehended  at  once. 
But  thi^,piece  has  given  his  enemies  a  handle,  as 
well  as  fome  fcenes  in  Povipee,  to  cavil  at  Cor- 
NziLLE,  under  the  idea  of  comparing  his  writings 
to  the  tureidnefsy'^the  flatulency,  and  the  obfcurity 
of  Seneca,  rather  than  the  nature,  the  fimplicity, 
/and  the  beauty  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
which  opinion  Fontenelle  does  not  altogether 
contradict. 

It  was  not, "however,  fo  much  the  fault  of  Hera^ 
c/ms  as  the  times,  that  the  public  attention,  which 
had  been  fo  unremittingly  paid  to  Corneille, 
begarvfu)  waver.  Mazarine,  who  found  that  his 
predeceflbr  had  been  indebted,  if  not  for  his  po- 
pularity at  leaft  for  his  notoriety,  to  poets  and  ac- 
tors, was  determined  to  fee  what  fame  he  could 
derive  from  compofers  and  fingers.  In  fhort  it 
was  in  1647  ^^^^  Mazarine  eftabliflicd  tjie 
opera  in  France,  the  particulars  of  which,  how- 
ever, I  fliall  defer  till  I  have  gone  qn  with  the 
.JFrench  theatre  to  the  death  of  Rotrou. 


CaldBRONe'' was  very  much  pleafed  to  take  advaofage  of;  and, 
though  perhaps  he  would  have  been  the  fiift  to  have  acknowledged  his 
obligations  to  Corneillf,'  the  enemies  of  tliat  great  man  propa-. 
gated  a  report  that  he  had  ftolen  his  play  from  .Calderone,  a 
calumny  he  fo  much  defpifed  that  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while 
to  refute  it. 
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'  It  was  neceflary,  however,  to  intro^ce  the 
opera  here,  becaiifc  it  immediately  became  the  rage 
to  fuch  a  degree  that  no  dramatic  fpecta^le  from 
that  time  flood  the  fmalleft  chance  of  fuccefs  that 
was  not  recommended  to  the  public  by  fplendid 
fcenery,  machinery,  and  decorations ;  by  which  tide 
of  folly  we  fee  Corneille  borne  away  as  well  as 
theijslt;  for  in  1650,  came  out  A ndromede  ufhered 
to  fft'e  public  by  all  the  foppery  of  the  Venetian 
opera. 


It  would  be  pityful  and  unwqgthy  to  defcribe 
all  the  particulars  of  that  puppet  fliew  through 
which  the  public  were  now  to  admire  the  JiriUiant 
talents  of  the  great  Cornejolle.  One  ^ncipal 
object  of  admiration  was  a  living  pegafus,  fitmg 
in  a  way  fo  peculiar,  that  he  fprung  into  the  air  and 
feemed  loft  in  the  clouds.  The  poor  horfc  it  Teems 
was  kept  without  food  till  he  was  almoft  ftarved, 
and  in  that  condition  fattened  in  the  flies  to  a  cord 
with  pullies  To  conllructed  that  by  a  counterpoife  his 
own  weight  could  carry  him  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
ftage.  When  it  was  the  proper  time  for  this  pegafus 
to  exhibit,  a  man  mi  the  other  fide,  fo  concealed  as 
not  to  be  {een  bylTie  audience,  held  in  fight  of  the 
famifhed  animal  a  fieve  of  oats.  The  creature  in- 
ilantly  began  neighing  and  pawing;  and  when  he 
had  been  fufiiciently  irritated,  the  rope  that  had  re- 
^  q  2 
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ftfained  him  was  loofened  and  the  effort  threw  him 
into  the  air  till  he  arrived  at  his  liable  in  the  clouds 
where  he  was  recompenfed  by  a  good  I'upper  for 
bis  dexterity. 

"  'Tis  true."  fays  the  author  of  this  article, 
"  we  have  feen  living  horfes  in  the  Italian  opera, 
"  but  none  of  them  had  to  boaft  the  warlike  ardour 
"  of  the  pegafus  in  Corneille's  tragedy  of  yln~ 
"  dromedc,  his  movements  were  admirable,  and  cer- 
"  tainly  contributed  very  materially  to  the  fuccel's 
''  of  the  piece."  Having  fettled  Corneille  fo 
"  comfortably  upon  his  pegafus,  or  rather  upon  the 
hobby  horfe  of  cardinal  Mazarine,  I  Ihall  now  go 
oiier  fuch  circumftances  as  paffed  from  1642  to  ^ 
1650,  and  particularly  numerate  the  various  fuccefs 

of  RoTROU. 

Tristan  during  this  interval  produced  four 
plays,  which  had  tolerable  fuccefs,  but  not  equal  to 
his  Mariamne,  which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  a 
celebrated  piece.  Scudery  brought  forward  only 
one,  which  was  his  laft.  It  was  a  tragicomedy  called 
Axiane,  and  written  in  profe  *.    This  piece  was  pro- 

*  ScuDKRY,  whofe  emoluments  and  preferment  came  through  the 
channel  of  RiCHELiEu'sbounty,  did  of  courfe  in  that  ftatefinan's 
life  time  what  he  was  bid,  and,  therefore,  could  not  indulge  his  own 
Vein  as  to  writting  :  in  which  inftance  the  cardinal  for  once  wils  cer- 
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ducediii  1643,  and  though  Scudery  lived  till  4607, 
)ve  hear  no  more  of  him  as  a  dramatic  writer. 

ScARRON,  who  was  born  in  1610,  and  died  in 
J 660,  brought  out  his  firft  piece  called  JodtUt  ;  or 
the  Maitre  Valei,  in  1645;  ^"^  ^^^^  others  before 
1650.  The  laftof  thefe,  Llkritler  i^^i/^c?</f,  pleafed 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  when  he  was  young,  to  fuch 
a  degree  that  he  had  it  performed  three  times  in  one 
day.  It  will  be  neceiTary  hereafter  to  fpeak  of  this 
extraordinary  man  and  his  productions. 

L'Etoile,  a  very  laboured  writer,  brought  out 
pne  piece  in  1643,  and  another  in  1647.  He  is  faid 
to  have  aflifted  Richelieu,  and  fome  authors  will 
have  it  that  he  was  one  of  the  five  who  fat  as  the 
dftenfibie  authors  qf  Le^  Tuilleries,  by  which  it 
fliould  appear  that  Corneille  did  act  fuftain  that 
difgrace;  but  I  am  afraid  that  we  rliuft  not   flatter 

tainly  in  the  right ;  for  finding  that  Scvdp.r  y  had  jiothing  for  it  but 
an  inflated  ^le  borrowed  from  the  fchool  of  Seneca,  he  advifcd 
him  never  to^rite  a  phiy  in  profe.  As  foon,  however,  as  the  cardinal 
died,  and  hv  had  the  liberty  of  writing  without  a  dictator,  he  in- 
dulged tlie  bent  of  hib  own  inclinations  and  wrote  ^iifftf«^  in  profe; 
when  his  mufe,  being  u^accuftomed  to  walk  without  (lilts,  hobhled 
fo  wretchedly  that  the  piece  was  not  only  configned  to  oblj^on  but 
the  author  too;  for  this  failure,  added  to  the  dillikc  the  public  con- 
ceived againft  him  for  meddling  with  the  reputation  of  Corneillf, 
induced  him  at  the  perfuafion  of  his  friends  to  lay  down  the  employ- 
Hieiit  of  a  dramatic  writer. 
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purfelves  with  any  fuch  hopes,  for  Voltaire,  and 
many  other  authors  have  taken  fo  much  panis  to  af- 
certain  the  fact,  that  it  is  my  unwilling  duty,  as  a 
hiftorian,  to  fet  it  down  for  truth. 

La  Serre,  a,  curious  author,  and  a  whimfical 
character,  brought  out  in  1643,  ^  tragedy  called 
Sainie  Catherine,  and  another  the  following  year 
..  called  Thefee.  ^fj^e:  wrote  five  other  wretched  plays, 
foine  of  which,  however,  through  the  influence 
of  Richelieu,  had  great  fuccefs;  in  particular 
Thomas  Moj'ics,  firlt  performed  about  fix  months 
bfefove  the  cardinal  died.  It  was  rcprefented  aMhe 
Palais  Royal,  and  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
cardinal's  iaft  efforts... to  injure    the  reputation   of 

CoRNEI  LLK  *.  ' 


•  A  public  print  of  that  time,  evidently  under  the  influence 
of  the  cardinal^  gives  the  following  account  of  Thomas  Morus. 
"  Thisplay  acquired  a  reputation  which  no  other  of  its  time  ever 
"  had.  CaidinaJI  RiCHELlEU%as  melted  into  tears  whenever  he  was 
•'  at  its  reprefcntation ;  he  gave  public  teflimony  of  his  high  efteem 
*'  for  it,  and  perfuaded  all  the  court  to  follow  his  ipimple.  Le 
•'  Palais  Royal,  was  too  fniall  for  the  concourfe  of  people  that 
*'  crouded  to  it,  and  four  porters  were  killed,  in  one  evening  endea- 
"  vouring  to  keep  away  the  multitude.  ^JThis  is,"  fays  the  para- 
graph writer,  "  what  I  call  a  good  piece.  Monfieur  Cqrneille  has 
"  never^had  fuch  powerful  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  his  pro- 
*'  ductions,  and  I  never  wUJ  permit  him  to  rank  before  La  Serrb 
"  till  any  one  of  his  piecies  fliall  have  excited  fo  much  publi^ 
**"  curiofity  ai  to  be^the  death  of  five  porters," 
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La  Serre  was  librarian  to  Mounfier.  brother  of 
Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and  had  a  luperhcial  knack, 
in  confequence  of  his  acquaintance  with  catalogues 
and  the  names- of  authors,  of  writing  a  great  deal 
without  method  or  coherence.  Nobody,  however, 
felt  or  acknowledged  this  more  readily  than  he  did 
liimfelf;  for,  being  totally  without  difguife,  he  al- 
lowed   that  his  propenfity  was  the  cacocthes^ri- 


I 


bendi  and  nothing  more  ;  which,  avS^j^turned  toTlich 
good  Blount,  he  indulged  in  order  to  catch  the  at- 
tention of  fo  profitable  a  patron  as  the  cardinal. 
Having  attended  one  day  to  a  very  long  and  tirc- 
fome  public  dilcourfe,  he  embraced  the  orator  as  he 
dciceiidcd  from  the  roflrum.  "  My  dear  friend," 
faid  he,  "  I  did  not  think  fuch  a  thing  was  poflible." 
«  What?"  iaid  the  other.  "  What!"  replied  La 
Serre,  "  why  you  have  uttered  n^m?  n  on  fen  fe  in 
**  an  hour  than  I  have  been  able  to  jrrite  in  twenty 
"  years,  and  yet  I  have  tried  hard  too." 

La  Serre  ufed  to  fay  that  he  1  "  one  ad- 
vantage l^t  no  author  had  ever  dou-.  i.«.iore  him; 
'•  for,"  faid  he,  *'  1  get  rich  by  writing  wretched 
*'  productions,  while  men  of  merit  arfi  dying  of 
"  hunger*."     When   he   was  reproached   wi^  the 

•  I  know  not  what  the  inexperience  fljiLA  Serrk  nu^Ut  indiicc- 
•hira  to  believe  ;  but  I  fancy,  thuiiyji  he  conceived  the  application 
to  have  belonged  only  to  hinifelf,  i||ii  a  lamentable  uutli  that  it 
ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be  but  too^neial. 
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promptitude  M'ith  which  he  wrote,  he  anfwered  that 
'ms  pegafus  had  golden  wings  and  would  not  be  re- 
flrained,  "  So  1  even,"  faid  he,  "  throw  the  rein 
'•  over  his  neck  for  I  have  fo  little  relifli  for  what  is 
"  called  fame  that  I  would  rather  get  a  fortune  and 
'•  fpend  it  merrily  than  be  miferable  in  this  world 
"  and  fave  up  money  to  build  a  monument  for  me 
"  after  I  die  *. 


This  ftrange  character|gj^o  appears  to  be  more 
knave  than  fool,  but  who  certainly  was  the  in- 
different writer  he  himfelf  reprefents,  would  never 
have  examined  books  any  further  than  to  duft  them, 
if  he  had  not  been  induced  to  try  his  hand  at  the 
inftance  of  Richelieu. 


La  Calp^^ede,  who  enjoyed,  in  forae  degree, 
the  favour  o^^icheiieu,  and  who  was,  as  report 
goes,  much  in'debtc^y.Q  the  -great  Conde  for  fomc 
(cpifodic  parts  of  hw^pieces,  was  a  native  of  Gas- 
cony,  and  a  dramatic  poet.  He  produced  in  all 
thirteen  pieces,  four  or  five  of  which  appeared  be- 
tween 1642  and  1650.  To  his  patrons,  however, 
he  is  indected  for  his  reputation^  if  it  may  be  faid 

•  **  The  fact  is,"  faid  La  Serre  one  day  to  a  confidential  friend, 

"  I  beg,  borrow,  and  fte^  to  fuch  a  degree  in  my  productions,  and 

P*  have  fo  little  ability  of 'my  own,  that  this  library  of  Monfieur  may 

*'  very  properly  be  compared  to  a  feraglio,  the  books  to  beautiful 

*'  women,  and  myfelf  to  the  eunuch  who  guards  them." 


^ 
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that  he  had  any.  He  read  his  comedy  of  Clarknte 
one  day  to  Richelieu,  who  told  him  that  the 
piece  was  tolerably  good  upon  the  whole,  but  that 
.the  exprefiions  were  lache  ;  a  word  fignifying,  as  to 
writings,  loofe,  carelefs,  negligent,  and,  as  to  men, 
cowardly.  "  Cadefis^''  faid  the  author,  in  the  true 
gafconade  ftyle,  "  I  would  have  your  eminence 
"  know  that  nothing  lache  ever  belonged  to  the 
"  houfe  of  Calprenede." 

GoMBAULT,  of  whom  there  is  nothing  re- 
markable but  that  he  was  one  of  the  members  of 
heaux  ejpritsy  formed  under  Conrade,  which 
gave  rife  to  the  French  academy,  brought  out  two 
pieces  during  the  intermediate  period  at  which  we 
are  arrived.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  talents, 
but  he  was  rather  a  general  poet  than  a  dramatic 
yriter. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  Thomas  Corneille, 
who  was  born  at  Rouen,  it  has  been  faid  on  the 
very  day,  certainly  in  the  fame  year,  that  his  bro- 
ther brought  out  his  comedy  of  Melite. 

He  followed  the  fame  career  of  his  brother, 
but  with  lefs  fuccefs,  though  Tome  think  he  ad- 
hered more  ftrictly  to  tiie  rules  of  the  theatre,  a 
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negative  merit  which,  upon  proper  occafions,  the 
great  Corneille  knew  how  to  defpife.^.",  Des- 
'•  p  R  E  A  u  X,"  fays  a  French  author,  "  did  right  to  call 
"  him  the  Norman  younger  brother,  but  wrong  to  fay 
"Ae  has  written  nothing  reafonable.  This  fatirill 
"  had,  perhaps,  forgotten  that  many  of  his  pieces 
^*  keep  the  ftage  with  reputation  *." 

As  thefe  brothers  go  on  hand  in  hand,  I  fhall 
have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  notice  their  different 
merits.  At  prefent  I  fhall  only  fpeak  of  fuch 
pieces  as  T.  Corneille  brought  out  before  the 
year  1650.  His  firft  piece  a  comedy,  called  Les 
Evgagcmcnts  du  Hazards,  came  out  in  1647,  it  was 
taken  from  two  pieces  of  Calderone;  one  hav- 
ing the  fame  title,  and  the  other  The  houfe  that  has 
two  doors  it  is  difficult  to  guard.  His  next  comedy 
produced  in  1649  called  Les  Feint: AJlrologue^  1^ 
alfo  taken  from  a  play  of  Calderone  under  the 
fame  title,  El  Ajlroioio  Fingido  ;  which,  two  years 
before,  had  however  been  brought  forward  at 
the  theatre  by  D'Ouville,  brother  of  Bois- 
ROBERT,  whom  I  (hall  prefently  have  occafion  to 
mention.  -^ 

Thefe  pieces,  and  Don  Bertrand  de  Cigarral^ 

^  ^_ 

•  This  obfervation  was  written  about  the  year  1772. 
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which  came  out  early  in  1650,  are  all  I  fiiall  fpcak 
of  at  prefeiu  from  T.  Corneille,  which  as  the 
firft  and  fccond  were  taken  from  Cald krone,  and; 
the  other  from  Don  Francisco  de  Roxas,  and 
after  all  was  a  mere  farce,  though  in  the  minority, of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  it  was  certainly  perfornriedT 
at  court  more  than  twenty  times,  amount  yet  to  no- 
thing that  promifes  for  him  a  reputation  likely  to 
keep  pace  with  his  brother. 

D'Ouvii.  LE  was  ah  "author  of  inconfideraWe 
merit,  and  it  well  might  be  fo  if  he  was  as  he  is  re- 
prefentedto  have  been  much  inferior  to  his  brother. 
The  pieces  he  brought  out  from  1642  to  1650,  were 
jfodelet  Ajlrologue^  almoft  copied  as  abovementioned 
by  T.  CoRNEitLE,  The  Coeffeufe  a  la  Mod^,  and 
Les  Soupf07is  fur  les  Apparence,  in  9.\\  which  he  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  alfifted  by  J^ptSKOBERT, 

Bois ROBERT  in  1646  brought  out  Ehiconnuty 
which  was  taken  from  Calderone,  ap4  almoft  ia 
the  fame  manner  with  T.  Corneille's  fixll,  piece 
Les  Engagemens  du  Hazard.  This  did  T.,  Cor- 
neille but  little  fervice,  but  he  e-xcufcd  biraCclf 
by  faying  that  he  had  long  written  it  but  bad  rcafon* 
for  keeping  it  back.  Boisrobert  brought  out  be- 
fore 1650  alfo  La  Jaloujt  D'elk  M,cme,  tran(laied{. 
from  Lopes  de  Vega. 

R  r  2 
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Benserade.  a  writer  of  merit,  about  tliis  time' 
produced  two  or  three  plays.  He  was  born  of, a  no- 
ble family  in  Norman  dy,  in  1612,  and  intended  for 
the  church,  of  which  body  he  was  expected  to  have 
made  a  very  refpectable  member,  but  his  dediny 
decided  otherwife;  for  having  feen  Madamoifelle 
Bellerose,  a  beautiful  woman,  and  a  favourite  ac- 
trefs,  he  foon  exchanged  his  breviary  for  a  cad  book, 
and  his  faints  for  the  mufes.  It  is  aftoniiliing  with 
what  avidity  he  cultivated  his  theatrical  employments. 
Nothing  came  amifs,  as  we thall  fee  when  we  find 
him  compofing  Ballets  in  conjunction  with  Quin- 
AULT  and  Lu  lly.  By  the  liberality  of  the  queen, 
cardinal  Mazarine,  and  feveral  other  perfons  of 
rank,  he  acquired  a  large  fortune,  which  he  enjoyed 
uninteruptedly  till  his  death,  which  happened,  at  the 
^ge  of  eighty,  in  an  extraordinary  iiianner. 

«j'  He  had  fufFered  fome  time  the  greateft  agonies 
from  the  {lone ;  which,  notwithftanding  his  advanced 
age,  he  was  determined  to  get  rid  of  by  cutting. 
His  courage,  however,  was  put  to  a  proof  Hill  more 
extraordinary,  for  a  fargeon,  who  by  way  of  pre- 
paration had  been  inltructed  to  bleed  him,  wounded 
an  artery  and  was  fo  alarmed  for  fe^r  of  the  confe- 
quences  that  he  fled  without  binding  up  the  arm. 
Benserade,  therefore,  bled  to  fuch  a  degree  {hat 
alTiftance  came  too  late,  and  they  had  jult  time  to 
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call  in  a  confeOTor  when  he  expired  with  great  firm 
ncfs  irrme  arms  of  his  friends. 


When  we  have  feen  the  fuccefs  of  Rotrou's  re- 
maining pieces,  we  fhall  have  before  us  every  thing 
of  any  material  confequence  that  was  oppofed  to ' 
CoRNEiLLE  from  the  death  of  Richelieu  till 
1650.  Paris  at  that  time  fwarmed  with  authors, 
and  fo  indeed  it  has  from  that  time  to  thisj  but  my 
limits  will  not  permit  me  to  give  more  than  the  lea 
ing  features  of  dramatic  productions  and  events 


RoTROU  brought  out  ten  pieces  during  the  in- 

?rval  we  are  fpeaking  of,  and  all  with  a  confiderable 

sgree  of  reputation  particularly  Co/roes,  which  has 

\en   often   revived   with    fuccefs,   Don    Lopes  de 

Vdonne  which   was  proclaimed   worthy  the   pen. 

<^,CoRNEiLLJ&,   and    VtnceJIas\   which,    m    addi- 

t*i  to  what  has  been   faid  of  it  already,   was  rc- 

vw  by  MarmOntel,  and  begat  a  literary  dif- 

pi\  that  I  fhall  notice  in  its  place,  highly  honour- 

ablo  the  reputation  oPRotrou. 

/ 

\fhort,  taking  in  all  the  circumftanccs,  we 
i^Uytainly  place  Rotrou  as  a  dramatic  writer 
«f  ^ence.  He  polfeflcd  all  the  requifites  of  a 
poet^this  defcription.  He  knew  character,  con- 
duct^ difcriminatioii ;  he  had  the  good  fcnfc  to 
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reject,  as  much  as  the  times  would  permit  him,  that 
barbarity    which    characterifed    the    French    ftage; 
and,  though  his  own  talents  were  not  of  weight  and 
confequence  enough  to  attempt  the  Herculean  tafk 
of  cleanfing  this  augean  Oable,  yet  when  he  found 
CoRNEiLLE  had  refolutely  undertaken  this  labour, 
he  certainly  lent  him  a  refpectable  helping  hand.   So 
that  v.e  may  fairly  fay,  if  Corneille  had  never 
lived,  RoTROu  would  have   enjoyed  the  firfl  rank 
in  his  time  as  a  dramatic  poet;  but  Corneille 
having  lived,  Rotrou  moved  only  in  a  fccondary 
fphere,  although  his  reputation  derived  more  fplen- 
dour  from  the  reflection  of  this  luminary   than  i 
ever  could  have  boaftcd  from  its  own  proper  powe 
At  the  fame  tirne  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  t' 
reputation   of    Corneille  derived  no  mean    •• 
dition  from  the  literary  race,  in  which  he  was  vy 
often    hard   run,  that   with  ilrenuous   exertion^^ 
gained  from  Rotrou. 
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CHAP.  X. 

THE  OPERA,  AND  CORNEILLE'S  FIRST  RETIREMENT 
FROM  THE  STAGE.  M;, 


As  the  opera  very  materially  deranged  the  ftate  of 
the  theatre  about  this  period,  it  is  neceiTary  it  fhould 
be  mentioned  here,  but  I  fhall  defer  the  account  I 
mean  lo  give  of  its  origin  till  I  have  brought  the 
French  ftage  forwarder,  left  it  fhould  prove  too 
much  a  digreflion,  and  fo  cool  the  intereft  that  na- 
turally rife.s  from  a  progrelfivc  account  of  tragedies 
and  comedies. 

I    fhall,  therefore,  content   myfelf  with    intro- 
ducing  this    fpecies  of  entertainment,  which   ren- 
dered the  French  ftage  a  model  for  fcenery  to  the 
neighbouring   nations,   which   has  been  the  fburcc   "^ 
from  whence  our  opera  has  been  (upplied  with  dan-  ^. 
cers ;  and  which  firlt  conquered   Icnfe  in  favour  of 
found,  and  afterwards  found  in  favour  of  agility,  hyK 
jquoting  the  words  of  Voltaire. 

**  It  is  to  two  Cardinals,"  Jays  he,  "  that  tragedy 

-  < 
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"  and  opera  owe  meir  exiftence  in  France.  Cor- 
>^  "  NEiLLE  ferved  an  apprenticefhip  under  Riche- 
"  LIEU  with  other  authors,  who  worked  as  amanu- 
"  enfifes  at  thofe  dramatic  plans  which  were  in- 
"  vented  by  the  cardinal,  and  in  which  he  intro- 
"  duced  fome  very  bad  lines. 

"  Cardinal  Mazarine  was  the  firft  who  intro- 
"  duced  operas,  vhich  was  a  bungling  bufinefs, 
-f^  however, -a  circumftance  the  more  extraordinary 
?^  as  that  minifter  did  not  write  any  part  of  them. 

'•  In  1647  arrived  from  Italy  a  troop  of  Ita- 
"  liyn  fingers,  decorators,  and  an  orcheftra.  They 
"  performed  in  the  Lovivre  the  tragi-comedy  of 
.^^,  Orpheus,  in  Italian  verfe,  fet  to  mufic.  The  per- 
"  formance  fet  all  Paris  afleep.  Very  few  un- 
"  derftood  Italian,  fewer  had  a  tafte  for  mufic,  and 
','  every  body  hated  the  cardinal. — The  piece  was 
"  hifl'ed,  the  cardinal  ridiculed,  and  the  French 
"  grew  outrageous  againft  a  man  who  had  pre- 
^  fumed  to  ufe  an  endeavour  to  pleafe  them. 


»# 
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In  the  beginning,  however,  of  the  fixtcenth 
*'  century,   they   had   ballets   in  -France,   and   in 
^«  thefe  ballets  fome  vocal  mufic,  relieved  by  cho- 
'^  rufes,  which^   indeed,   were   little  more  than  theP*^ 
^.'-  plain  grcgorian  chant.     Nay,  there  are  accounts      .^ 


J^ 
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**  of  Syrens  wlio  fang  at  the  wedding  of  the  Due  ^^ 
"   DE  Joy EUSE,  fo  early  as  the  year  1582,  but  I  am 
"  afraid  they  were  Rrange  Syrens. 


'4 


"  Cardinal  Mazarine  was  fo  little  difcouraged 

"  at  the  bad  fuccefs  of  his  Italian  opera,  that  as 

"  foon  as  he  came  into  full  power,  he  fei^again  for 

"  a  troop  from  his  own  country,  who  penornicd  Le 

"  Nozzc  de  Pcleo  ct  de  Thetide,  in  three  acts,  and,  to 

"  make  all  fure,  Louis  XIV.  danced  at  this  wed- 

"  ding.     The  French  were  charmed  to  fee   their 

**  king  young,  graceful,  and  of  a  figure  both  no- 

"  ble  and  amiable,  after  he  had  been  hunted  from 

"  the  capital,  dancing  in  it  as  if  nothin|||rad  hap- 

"  pencd. 


"  Notwithftanding  the  cardinal  and  his  Italians 
pleafed  as  little  on  repetition  as  at  firft,  Ma- 
zarine ftill  pcrfifted.  He  fent  for  fignor  Ca- 
va lli,  who  brought  out  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre  the  opera  of  Xerxes,  in  five  acts,  but 
unfortunately  the  Ftench  went  f^^^flcep  th'i^Bk  ^ 
ever,  and  all  their  confolatioJ^Hs  that  they^  . 
Ihould  be  relieved  from  the  opera  by  the  dcat 
of  the  cardinal,  who,  indeed,  drew  on  himfclf 
thoufand  ridiculous  farcafms,  and  gave  place  t 
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"  alinofl  as  much  fadre  after  his  death  as  had  been 
'^  levelled  at  him  during  his  life. 

"  The   French  had  fome   tafte  for  opera,  but 

'^  they   were   determined  it    fhould    be  their  own 

"  language,  and  performed  by  their  own  country* 

*'  men.     The  lad,  however,  was  pretty  difficult,  for 

"  there  waS   but   one    pafiTable    vjolin   in    Paris* 

*'  However,  in  1659,  a  certain  Abbe  Perrin,  who 

*'  took  it  into  his  head  he  could  write  poetry,  and 

*»  one    Cam  BERT,    leader  of   the    queen's  twelve  , 

"  fidlers,  which  were  called  the  Muhc  of  France^ 

'^  produced  a  tirefome  paftoral,  which  however  flole 

*'  the  palm  from  VHercoU  and  Le  Nozze  de  Pdeo. 

"  In  1669,  the  lame  Per r in  and  the  fame  Cam- 

"  BERT  aflbciated  themfelves  with  the  Marqui.s  De 

*'  SouRDEAc,    a   great  mechanift,  not   abfolutely 

"  mad,  but  very  little  fliort  of  it,   fof  he  ruined 

"  himfelf  in  this  enterprize. 

"  Their  firfl:  opera  was  Pomona,  in  which  they  in- 
'*  troduced  a  gr^at  deal  about  apples  and  artichokes, 
"  After  this"'the'y  reprefented  the  Pains  and  Plca- 
'"'■  fares.  0/  Love ;  and  at  length  Lully,  who  noMT 
"  became  fuperintendant  of  the  king's  piufic,  re- 
"  paired  the  Tennis-court  which  had  ruined  the 
**  Marquis  De.  Sourdsac.      The  Abbe  PiiRRiN, 
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"  ^^'ho  did  not  chufe  to  be  ruined,  confoled  himfelf 

*'  with  writing  elegies  and  fonnets,  and  tranflating 

*'  the  Eiieid  of  Virgil  in  what  he  called  heroic  verfe. 

"  As  fur  Camber  r,   he  quitted  France  in  dud- 

"  geon,  and  went  to  perform  ^his  detertable  miific 

"  among  the  Englifh,  who  thought  it  excellent  *. 


"  LuLLY,  in  conjunction  with  Quinault, 
^'  brought  out  the  Fetes  de  L Amour  el  de  Bacchus^ 
*'  but  neither  the  words  nor  the  mufic  was  worthy 
'•'  the  reputation  the  piece  acquired.  ConnoifTeurs 
♦•  greatly  admired  however  a  tranlation  of  that 
*'  charming  Ode  of  Horace,  Donee  gratus  crovi 
"  iibi^  i^c.  This  ode  is,  to  fay  the  tiuth,  finely 
"  rendered  into  French,  but  the  mufic  is  extremely 
*'  dull.  There  were  buffooneries  in  plenty  in  thefe 
*'  operas,  and  indeed  they  were  full  of  harlequin- 
"  ades;  and  Qu  IN  AU  LT,  to  his  fhame,  did  not  dif- 
"  dain,  as  a  man  of  his  genius  ought,  to  lend  allift- 
"  ance  to  thefe  puerilities;  though  in -thole  very 
"  operas — part  of  which  were  a  reproadj.  to  hini, 

"  were  many  choice  and  beautiful  parages, 

*v  :■ 

*  As  PupCFi.L,  in  1685,  f.iys  that  it  was  thTi  tivne  the  Enp^lifh 
fhould  bfgin  to  loath  th?  levity  of  their  neighljoiiri,  this  obfcrvation 
of  Voltaire  might  perhaps  partially  app^y.  Tha,t  it  djd  not  gft- 
neiierally,  however,  fuch  names  as  Blow,  GiaaoN,  and  others,  wi^ 
bear  me  witncfs. 
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"  As  for  Lui. LY,  he  knew  pretty  well  how  to. 
*'  accommodate  his  mufic  to  the  French  language, 
"  and  as  he  was  a  plcafant  companion,  very  dc- 
"  bauched,  and  an  excellent  flatterer,  and  in  con- 
"  fequence  admired  by  the  great,  he  found  no  dif- 
"  ficulty  in  carrying  away  all  the  applaufe  from 
"  QuiNAULT,  who  was  a  very  contrary  character, 
"  being  naturally  modell,  diffident,  and  unaflliming. 
"  He  made  the  world  believe  that  Quinault  was 
"  his  amanuenfis,  for  that  all  the  ideas  were  his, 
"  and  that  Ouinault  clothed  them  in  better 
"  French  than  he  could;  in  fact,  that  but  for  him 
"  this  admirable  poet  would  only  have  been  known 
"  by  the  fatires  of  Boileau:  and  thus  Qui- 
"  NAULT,  with  all  his  merit,  became  a  prey  to  an 
"  ill-natured  fatirilt,  and  an  impudent  mufician. 

'*  Thus  the  beauties,  whether  fimple,  delicate, 
"  or  noble,  which  were  Ipread  through  Aitis,  and 
"  his  other  pieces,  which  ought  to  have  ellablilhc^ 
"  the  reputation  of  Quinau  lt,  procured  no  credit 
"  to  any  perfon  but  Lully,  who  was  conhdered 
"  as  another  Apollo*. 


*  The  inftanccs  of  arrogance  in  Lu  i-  iy  in  this  way  are  incredible, 
When  Quinault  had  written  fome  frenesof  the  opera  of  PA^f/ow, 
he  fubniitted  them  to  the  academy,  who  paflled  their  judgment,  and 
acquiefed  in  the  propriety  of  the  altciations  v,  hich  were  afterwards 
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We  have  here  from  Voltaire  a  pretty,  lively 
picture,  generally  taken,  of  the  opera,  which  I  {hall 
take  leave  of  for  the  prefent,  to  releafe  Cornkille 
from  the  ungracious  htuation  in  which  we  left  him, 
and  fee  what  became  of  Thalia  and  Melpomene. 

The  extraordinary  fucce fs  of  Andromede,  fo 
little  to  the  talte  or  the  reputation  of  its  author, 
gave  an  entirely  new  complexion  to  tragedy,  and 
it  feemed  no  longer  to  rely  on  its  intrinfic  merits* 
Simplicity,  beauty,  ftrength  in  the  ftyle,  an,  ma- 
nagement, and  conduct  in  the  fituations,  and  nature, 
force,  and  intereft,  in  the  incidents  had  nothing  to  dt) 
with  the  matter;  the  machines  were  the  object,  and 
the  play  was  only  a  vehicle  to  introduce  them. 

What  then  mufl:  become  of  Cormeille,  who 
could  neither  paint  flying  dragons,  nor  mount  a 
palleboard  mermaid  upon  the  back  of  a  leathern 


rRade.  Lui.LY,  however,  chofe  to  correct  the  piece  a  little  more, 
tfom  which  critique  he  infiftcd  theie  fhould  be  no  appeal,  thoiiph  he 
altei'ed  more  than  half  of  it. — Q>i.ery  then  whether  the  harlequirudc* 
tliat  Mr.  Voltaire  complainsof  were  not  attributable  to  LuLLV. — 
When  Thomas  Corneille  wrote  Bellerophon,  Lui.i.r  teizcd  him 
fo  death.  He  had  twenty  times  an  intention  of  giving  up  the  work, 
and  at  laft  did  not  accomplifh  it  till  he  had  written,  out  of  com- 
plaifance  to>this  prefuming  mudcian,  more  than  two  thoufand  linej 
unncccflTHTilv. 
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dolphin.  He  feemed  fo  aflonifliing  with  his  prance 
ill  the  air  that  when  he  came  upon  the  ground  he 
forgot  how  it  was  to  walk  naturally. 

It  is  wonderful  how  men  of  the  firft  abilities 
will  conform  to  bad  talle.  At  that  moment;  alone, 
independent,  adored  bv  the  public,  and  his  re- 
putation at  its  fummit,  if  Corneili. e  had  met 
this  innovation  half  way?  if  he  had  acknowledged 
that  fcenery  in  France  had  been  defective,  that 
it  was  a  grand,  a  fuber,  a  decorous  appendage  to 
tragedy,  giving  afliliance  to  the  action  of  the  piece, 
and,  therefore,  proper  to  be  encouraged,  but  that, 
lieverthelefs,  he  fhould  rehll  with  all  his  influ- 
ence the  introduction  of  machines  and  other  me- 
chanical  operations,  which,  though  ingenious  in 
themfelves^  djfgraced  tragedy,  and  lowered  it  to 
the  level  of  pantomime;  he  would  not  only  have 
kept  his  own  fame  up  to  its  legitimate  Itandard,  but 
all  other  writers,  who  feeing  Corneille  milled, 
M^ere  glad  enough  to  have  rccourfc  to  this  new  ve- 
hicle to  fame  to  bolder  up  their  own  jvickety  re- 
pu(atio!i,  would  have  remained  at  their  pofts.  By 
-this  means  tragedy  would  have  kept  v.iihin  the  pale 
of  its  own  province. 

As  it  was,  did  Corn  EI  LI. E  do  this.?* -No.  If  the 
Mountain  had  refuted  to  go  to  Mahoui'^tj  Mahomet 
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would  have  been  glad  enough  as  formerly  to  have 
gone  to  the  Mountain.     But  this  was  not  the  cafe 
CoRNEiLLE,  immoveable,  had  he  chofe  to   have 
remained  fo,  fluctuated,    trimmed,  and  accommo- 
dated himfelf  to  the  caprice  of  the  times. 

Andromede  was  followed  up  in  1651,  by  a  heroic 
comedy  called  Don  Sanche  D'arragon ;  which,  by 
the  ufual  9iTiftance  of  machines,  had  fome  eclat, 
but  was  foon  withdrawn  and  performed  only  in  the 
provincial  towns.  This  piece  was  not  in  the  ftyle  of 
CoRNEiLLE,  being  taken  from  two  Spanifli  plays, 
which  had  been  firrt  romances,  and  it  would  have 
been  better  for  his  reputation  if  it  had  never  been 
produced. 

Corn  EI  LI.  E  himfelf  attributes  the  want  of  fuc 
cefs  in  this  piece  to  its  having  been  prohibited^ 
Why  he  does  not  tell  us.  His  excufes,  however, 
are  but  lame,  for  he  eonfefles  that  by  his  taking  his 
piece  from  the  Spanifh  llories  he  was  entangled 
in  the  laCt  act,  that  he  was  obliged  to  bring  a  man 
from  the  clouds  to  make  the  neceflary  diicovery 
for  the  caiallrophc-  The  fact  is,  Corneille  giv- 
ing into  the  new  taftc  turned  projector.  The  piece 
is  properly  neither  tragedy  nor  comedy,  and,  there- 
fore, heterogeneous  and  unworthy  Corn  eille. 
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Nicomede,  which  came  out  in  1652,  was  another 
experiment.  Couneille  feems  at  this  time  to 
have  grown  tired.  He  owns  that  this  piece  is  upon 
ail  extraordinary  conftruction.  "  But,"  fays  he, 
"  it  is  my  twenty-firft  production ;  after  having 
''  written  forty  thoufand  verfes,  it  was  not  very  eafy 
*'  to  find  any  thing  new  without  going  out  of  the 
"  high  road  of  nature  to  fearch  for  fuch  ideas  as  are 
'*  excited  by  extraordinary  objects."  This  decla- 
ration might  have  ferved  Boisrobert,  or  Riche- 
lieu, but  Corneille  fliould  have  difdained  it. 


"  Tendernefs,  and  the  pafTions,"  continues  he, 
**  which  are  the  foul  of  every  tragedy,  has  nothing 
*'  to  do  with  this."  Upon  what  then  could  he 
ground  his  fuccefs?  *'  Grandeur  and  courage 
"  only  are  to  be  found  here,  fuch  grandeur  and 
"  fuch  courage  as  have  no  other  fupport  than  that 
"  love  of  virtue  which  is  imprinted  in  the  heart  of 
**  nations."  Without  tendernefs!  Strange  doctrine. 

This  piece,  but  for  fome  applications  to  a  popu- 
lar event,  which  parts  of  it  contained,  would  have 
had  but  indifferent  fucceis.  Corneille,  how- 
ever, was  at  all  times  fo  idolized  by  the  people, 
that  fome  time  after  when  Baron,  who  was  con- 
iidcred  as  the  French  Rofcius,  and  almoft  permitted 
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to  do  any  thing,  attempted  to  alter  fome  paflages  it\ 
a  way  as  he  thought  more  to  the  pubHc  tafle,  the 
houfe,  as  with  one  voice,  infifted  that  the  diction  of 
CoRNEiLLE  fhould  not  be  violated,  and  obliged 
him  to  repeat  his  part  exactly  as  it  had  been  origi- 
nally written. 

Pcrtharite^  his  next  piece,  produced  in  1653, 
was  literally  damned,  and  Corneille  immediately 
retired  from  the  theatre,  with  a  declaration  that  he 
would  never  return  to  it.  This  refolution  he  kept 
fix  years,  which  time  I  fhall  take  to  fpeak  of  Mo- 
LiERE,  who,  brought  out  his  firft  play  in  the  very 
year  wher\  Corneille  had  declared  he  had 
brought  out  his  laft. 
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CHAP.    XI. 

MOLTERE   AND    THE    STAGE   TO    CORNEILLE'S. 
RETURN. 


J  EAN  Baptiste  Poquelin,  fo  Celebrated  undei; 
the  name  of  Moliere,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1620.  He  brought  out  his  firft  piece  in  1653,  and 
died  in  1673*.  Birth,  which  in  no  inftance  t,hat 
eyer  was  read  of  either  conferred  or  precluded  ta^ 
le'nts,  was  not  among  the  advantages  Moliere  had 
to  boaft.  Both  his  grandfather  and  his  father  were 
valets  des  chambres  and  tapeftry-makers  to  Louis 
the  Thirteenth,  and  his  fate  would  have  been  to  cut 
up  tapes  and  bindings,  and  hang  parlours  and  bed- 
chambers, had  not  his  genius  induced  him  to  con- 
fider  thefe  only  as  fecondary  objects,  and  fuch  as 
might  humbly  ferve  to  decorate  thofe  better  repre- 
fentations  of  nature  with  which  fhe  had  given  him 
the  talent  of  ornamenting  his  country. 

Moliere  for  the  firft  fourteen  years  followe4 

*  Shakespear  and  Moliere  died  at  the  fame  age. 
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ihe  bufinefs  of  his  fciiher,  and  a  patent  was  even 
taken  out  for  him  as  fucceflor  to  his  father's  charge, 
but  he  would  neither  yield  to  this  nor  would  thofe 
friends,  many  of  whom  was  celebrated  characters 
about  the  court,  who  witnefTed  the  growing  merit 
of  this  youth,  confent  to  his  remaining  uninftructed 
ill  thofe  ftudies  by  means  of  which  they  were  fa- 
tisfied  he  would  arrive  to  fome  extraordinary  re- 
futation in  either  literature  or  the  fciences. 

He  was  in  confequence  fent  to  a  college  a( 
Clermont,  where  he  got  intimate  with  Cha- 
PELLE,  Bernier,  and  Cyrano*,  who  were  all 
pupils  of  the  famous  Cassendi,  from  whom  the 
young  PoQUELiN  imbibed  with  great  avidity  thofe 
precepts  of  philofophy  which  taught  him  after- 
wards fo  well  to  reafon,  and  which  fervcd  as   the 


h 

*  Cyrano,  born  the  fame  year  with  MoLiERE.was  a  mod  ex- 
traordinary character.  He  was  of  a  generous  fpirit,  and  as  courageous 
as  a  lion.  He  was  a  cadet  in  the  regiment  of  guards,  and  became  thtt 
terror  of  all  the  bravoes  of  his  time.  There  is  a  flory  of  his  attacking 
a  large  party  of  defperadoes  who  had  way-laid  one  of  his  frirnds,  and 
either  killing  or  wounding  feven  of  them.  For  his  coolncfs  and  va- 
lour in  the  field  he  vvas  called  Vlntrep'tde.  He  had  been  frequently 
wounded,  and  at  lafl  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  of  a  wound 
in  the  head  which  he  had  received  from  a  piftol  ball  fifteen  months 
before.  He  caught  atafte  for  writing  from  Molure,  and  his  Pe- 
dant Joue,  which  has  been  imitated  on  our  theatre,  is  by  no  means 
dert'tute  of  merit. 
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foundation   of  that   reputation  which   guided  hiiili 
through  the  greateft  part  of  his  works. 

A  tafle  for  dramatic  entertainments  having  per- 
vaded all  France  in  confequence  of  Richelieu 's 
patronage  of  the  ftage,  many  focieiies  in  the  nature 
of  our  privatie  theatricals,  a  little  upon  the  principal 
of  the  old  title  of  Les  Enfans  Sans  Souci,  united  in 
domeftic  parties  to  perform  plays.  Poquelin?, 
made  one  in  a  fociety  of  this  defaription,  which 
was  called  the  llluftrious  Theatre. 

Here  he  changed  his  real  name  for  that  of  Mo- 
LiERE,  which  circumftance  of  changing  names  was 
extremely  common  in  France  among  the  poets 
and  actors,  but  in  Moliere  is  faid  actually  to  have 
arifen  from  a  fear  of  contaminating  the  race  of 
valets  des  chambres  and  tapeftry-makers,  who 
thought  it  a  greater  honour  to  remain  blockheads 
and  receive  chriftian  burial,  than  to  amufe  and  en- 
lighten  mankind  and  be  rewarded  with  a  fentence 
of  excommunication  *. 


*  This  diftinction  has  been  the  parent  of  numberlefs  pleafantries, 
fome  of  which  I  (hall  from  time  to  time  fet  down.  At  prefent  the 
only  one  that  occurs  to  me  is  this.  A  French  actor  having  anialied 
alum  of  moftey  he  bought  an  eftate,  which  they  cM  feigneurjaJe, 
and  we  call  a  manor.  The  firft  Sunday  he  went  to  church,  it  being 
the  curate's  duty  to  offer  up  prayers  for  this  new  fcigneur,  h*;  was 
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In  this  focicty  Moliere  became  acquainted 
Vith  a  woman  of  the  name  oFLe  Bejart,  who  had 
been  a  country  performer;  and  as  he  found  her 
fentiments  of  the  fame  caft  as  his  own,  ne  agreed 
that  they  fhould  form  a  company  and  go  to  Lyons, 
■where  LEtoufdi  was  firft  performed.  This  was  in 
1653,  and  its  fuccefs  was  fo  prodigious  that  it  fairly 
ruined  the  other  company  of  comedians  eftabliUied 
.:  in  that  town;  many  of  whom  begged  leave  to  join 
Mo  L I E R  E,  who,  with  his  company  thus  ftrengthencd, 
went  to  Languedoc,  and  offered  his  fervices  to 
the  Prince  of  Conti,  who  then  held  his  court  at 
Beziers  *. 

This  prince  had  known  Moliere  at  college, 
and  had  not  only  been  prcfent  when  he  performed 
at  Paris,  but  had  very  often  invited  him  to  his 
palace.  L'Etourdi^  with  the  protection  of  this 
prince,  experienced  at  Bkziers  new  fuccefs.     He 

extremely  embarrafled  in  what  manner  to  pray  for  a  perfon  cxcu|p 
municated  by  the  church.  There  was  no  help  for  it  however;  and 
"being  driven  into  a  corner,  "  My  dear  brethren,"  faid  he,  *'  let  us 
"  pray  for  tlie  converfion  of  fuch  a  one  j  ilnner,  comedian,  and  lord 
*'  of  this  parifli." 

,  •  The  Prince  of  CovTi  \\\\o  held  Moliere  in  real  eftimation, 
entreated  him  to  remain  with  him  in  quality  of  fecrctaty  ;  but  hap. 
pily  for  the  French  theatre,  though  he  had  the  highell  fenfc  of 
the  honour ofFeredhim,  he  preferred  following  the  impulfc of  hi»  own 
genius. 
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brought  out  alfo  fome  farces,  one  of  which  was 
called  Le  Docteur  Amoreux,  and  another  Les  Trois 
Doctmrs  ;  which,  being  trifles,  he  very  properly 
afterwards  fuppreffed. 

Having  travelled  with  his  company  to  Greno* 
BLE,  he  went  firft  to  Rouen,  and  afterwards  to 
Paris,  where  he  determined,  if  poflible,  to  fix. 
By  his  connections  he  got  accefs  to  Monfieur,  who 
prefented  him  to  the  king  and  the  queen-mother ; 
they  faw  him  and  his  company  perform,  and  granted 
him  permiflion  to  exhibit  in  the  Guards  of  the  old 
Louvre,  and  afterwards  in  the  Palais  Royal.  At 
length  his  company  was  retained  in  the  fervice  of 
the  king,  in  1665,  and  this  was  the  commencement 
of  a  real  taile  for  comedy  in  France. 

Le  Depit  Amoureux^  which  had  been  performed 
atBEziERS  in  an  imperfect  ftate,  was  brought  out  at 
Paris  in  1658,  with  great  fuccefs ;  but  Les  Preci- 
e^s  Ridicules  was  the  firft  comedy  that  permanently 
fixed  the  reputation  of  Moliere.  At  the  finifli  of 
the  firft  nights  reprefentation  of  this  piece,  a  crony 
of  his,  took  our  old  acquaintance  Chapelain  by  the 
hand,  "  You  and  I,"  faid  he,  "  approved  all  thofe 
"  fubtle  criticifms  which  abounded  formerly  in 
"  compliment  to  our  old  friend  the  cardinal ;  but 
"  believe  me  we  have  been  taught  to  night  fo  much 
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^'  real  tafte,  that  we  ought  to  burn  all  we  have  ad- 
"  mired,  and  to  admire  all  we  have  burnt." 

The  fuccefs  of  this  piece  fairly  (hewed  Mo- 
LiERE  upon  what  ground  he  ftood.  "  I  will  no 
*'  longer  be  reproached,"  faid  he,  "  with  copying 
f  Plautus,  and  Terence,  and  fludying  Me- 
"  NANDER.  In  future  I  have  nothing  to  do  but 
«  ftudy  the  world." 

The  Precieufes  Ridicules  was  performed  at  court, 
though  the  royal  family  were  at  that  time  on  a 
journey  to  the  Pyrenees.  On  their  return  the 
price  to  Moliere's  theatre  was  doubled.  Ad- 
miflion  to  the  parterre  before  that  time  had  been 
only  fix  fols. 

I  fhall  now  fpeak  of  Quin  ault,  who  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  was  not  allowed  that  fhare  of  merit 
he  certainly  poffefled ;  nay,  to  this  moment,  fuch 
is  the  force  of  prejudice,  that  his  name  in  the  ge- 
neral idea  of  French  literature  is  feldom  claffed 
refpectably,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
upon  the  whole  he  was  the  beft  lyric  poet  France 
ever  knew*;  a  fpecious  of  merit  Purely  that  fUnds 
very  high  in  the  gradation  of  literary  fame. 

•  When  I  fay  this  I  mean  a  writer  6f  poetry  proper  for  mufic ; 
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We  have  feen  already  that  V^oltaire  con^ 
fidered  Ouikault  as  a  man  of  abilities.  This 
opinion  many  other  French  writers  have  unequivo- 
cally confirmed,  but  a  better  proof,  a  perufal  of  - 
his  works,  -will  eftabhfli  for  him  that  reputation 
which  has  been  fo  often  denied  him;  for,  in  thofe 
works,  among  a  great  deal  of  trafh  written  to  hu- 
mour LuLLY,  is  to  be  found  great  and  ftriking 
poetical  beauties,  fuch  as  Boileau,  with  all  his 
bitternefs  and  invective  againfl  a  man  who  had 
neyer  offended  him,  had  neither  the  foul  nor- the 
capacity  to  write. 

Qu  I NAULT,  however,  in  great  meafure  deferved 
every  fyllable  that  has  been  laid  againfl  him.  His 
permitting  an  arrogant,  impudent  mufician  to  appro- 
priate to  himfelf  quietly  and  comfortably  that  ge- 
nius and  thofe  talents  which  were  legitimately  in  the 
poet  and  not  in  him,  was  as  unpardonable  as  it  is 
inconceivable.  But  it  fhould  feem  that  if  Lully 
laughed  at  Quinault,  Quinault  laughed  at 
Lully;  for,  pardoning  every  advantage  the  mu- 
iician  took  on  the  fide  of  reputation,  the  poet  had 


which,  I  take  to  be  the  true  unadulterated  fenfe  of  thf  word  lyric  ;  for 
taken  to  tliat  extant  which  it  often  ulurps  it  is  capable  of  any  thing 
but  harmony,  and  I  could  name  lyric  odes  that  if  a  compofer  were 
infpired  with  the  genius  of  A.POLLO  he  would  yet  be  incapable,  of 
fettiiig  them  to  niufic. 
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his  revenge  on  the  fide  oFprofit,  or  rather  prudence* 
for  while  Lully  difiTipated  his  emoluments,  Ouin- 
AULT  took  care  of  his  affairs.  He  married  the 
widow  of  a  merchant,  who  had  been  his  kind  friend, 
with  a  fortune  of  forty  thoufand  crowns;  he  bou'^ht 
a  confiderable  charge  in  the  auditory  of  accounts; 
he  was  admitted  into  the  French  academy  ;  he  was 
honoured  with  the  Cordon  de  Sf.  Muhd;  and  dud 
in  Paris  in  1688,  at  the  age  of  fifty  three,  wuh  a 
fortune  of  more  than  a  hundred  thoufand  crciwn.s 

As  QuiNAULT  employed  his  talents  more  for 
the  opera  than  the  theatre,  we  (hall  hwve  but  h.il-» 
to.  fay  of  him  at  prefent.  His  tragedies,  ex(cpL 
VAJlrate^  and  LAgrippa^  have  difappeared  from 
the  theatre,  and  even  thofe  are  weakly  written  :  his 
heroes  are  no  more  than  gallants,  and  his  fubjects  are 
no  higher  than  paftoral  and  romance.  His  comedies 
are  fupcrior  to  his  tragedies,  and  his  Mere  CoquitUy 
and  one  or  two  others,  give  good  expectation  that  if 
he  had  purfued  this  ftyle  of  wiiting  he  would  not 
have  cut  an  inconfiderable  figure  even  by  the  lide 

of    MOLIERE. 

Quinault's  firft  piece  for  the  regular  theatre 
was  a   tragicomedy  called  Les  Rivales,      It  came 
VOL.   1.  u  u 
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out  in  1653,  ^"^  caufed  a  confiderable  change  in 
the  mode  of  recompencing  dramatic  authors  for 
their  labours.  It  had  been  the  cullom  to  buy  per- 
formances of  authors  for  fuch  prices  as  fhould  be 
agreed  upon,  which  was  fometimes  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  merit,  but  ofiener  according  to  the 
reputation  of  the  writer,  for  the  merit  and  the  re- 
putation are  now  and  then  diftinct  things.  In  ge- 
neral, however,  thefe  productions  were  fold  low 
enough,  the  actors  at  that  time  having  had  the  fame 
hold  of  the  authors  in  France  as  the  bookfellers 
have  now  in  England. 

This  comedy  of  Lcs  Rivales,  which  was  little  more 
than  a  copy  from  Rotrou,  Tristan,  of  whom 
QuiNAULT  was  the  ekve,  undertook  to  read  to  the 
ac.ors  under  an  idea  that  he  could  make  a  better 
bargain  for  his  pupil  than  his  pupil  could  have  done 
for  himfelf.  The  actors  charmed  with  the  piece, 
and  upon  a  fuppofition  that  it  was  written  by 
Tkistan,  offered  a  hundred  crowns  for  it.  Being 
undeceived,  however,  they  told  Tristan,  that 
though  Quinault  appeared  to  have  talents,  yet 
as  he  had  no  eflablifhcd  reputation,  they  could  not 
rifli  that  fum  for  the  piece,  but  would,  at  all  ad- 
ventures, give  fifty  crowns;  Tristan  would  not 
fuffer  Ou IN  AiJLT  to  accede  to  this,  and  the  matter 
was  compounded  by  an  agreement  to  give  the  au- 
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thor  a  ninth  of  every  night's  receipt  during  the  run 
of  the  play,  provided  that  afterwards  it  (hould  be- 
long exclufively  to  the  actors. 

Thefe  terms  were  accepted,  and  the  propofal 
appeared  fo  fair  and  judicious,  both  on  the  part  of 
authors  and  actors,  that  it  has  been  flrictly  obferved 
ever  fince ;  after-pieces,  by  way  of  proportion, 
bearing  only  the  value,  thofe  in  two  acts  of  a 
twelfth,  and  thofe  in  one  of  an  eighteenth. 

Q'jiNAULT  after  producing  three  plays  with 
pafifable  fuccefs,  brought  out,  in  1656,  a  piece  called 
Les  Coups  de  Lameur  and  de  Fortune;  but  Sc\r- 
RON  tells  us  that  this  play  is  not  at  all  attributable 
to  QuiNAULT,  for  that  Tristan  wrote  the  hrft 
four  acts,  and  that  he  himfelf  wrote  the  fifth  after 
Tristan  died. 

Scarron's  pieces,  from  1653  to  1659,  were 
Don  Japhet  D'Armenie,  LEcolur  de  Salamanqucy 
and  two  others.  The  firft  he  introduced  by  the 
following  burlefque  dedication  to  the  king : 

TO  THE  KING. 
««  SIRE, 
*'  Any  other  Bel-efprit  but   myfclf  would  have 
u  u  2 
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'*  began  with  telling  your  majefly  that  you  arc 
*'  the  greatelt  king  upon  earth;  that  you  were 
"  more  knowing  in  the  art  of  reigning  at  fourteen 
"  years  old  than  the  oldeft  greybeard ;  that  you 
•*  are  the  bed  made  among  men  much  lefs  among 
"  ki'igs;  and,  in  fliort,  that  you  have  nothing  to  dp 
**  but  to  ftretch  out  your  arms  and  touch  the  top 
"  of  Mount  Lebanon  and  as  much  fiirthcr  as  you 
''  pleafe.  All  this  is  very  handJbme  and  virtually 
"  true;  but  I  fliall  fay  nothing  of  it  here.  1  fliall 
*'  only  fay,  that  lince  your  power  is  fo  great  I 
"  entreat  you  to  ufe  it  to  do  me  a  little  good ; 
*'  for  if  you  were  to  do  me  a  little  good,  I  fhould 
*'  be  much  merrier;  if  I  were  much  merrier,  I 
*'  fhould  wiiie  merrier  comedies ;  if  I  were  to  write 
*'  merrier  comedies,  you  would  be  more  diverted ; 
"  and  if  you  were  more  diverted,  your  bounty 
*'  would  not  be  thrown  away.  All  this  feems  fo 
"  reafonable  that  I  am  perfuaded  I  (hould  think 
"  the  conclufion  fair,  even  were  I  as  great  a  king 
*'  as  your  majefty,  inftead  of  a  poor  miferablc 
"  devil  as  I  really  am,  but  neverthelcfs 

"  Your  majefty's 
"  Very  obedient, 
"  And  very  faithful  fubject  and  fervant, 

"    SCARRON." 

LEcolicr  de  Salamanque,   which  came  out  in 
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1654,  gave  rif^  to  a  moH;  bitter  quarrel  between 
ScARRON  and  Boisrobert.  Scakrun  had  a 
cuftom  of  reading  his  works  to  his  acquaintance, 
oiie  of  whom  was  Boisrobert,  who  was  fo  (truck, 
with  the  circumltances  of  this  play  as  he  heard  it 
piece  meal,  that  he  did  not  fcruple  to  build  his 
Genereux  Ennemis  upon  this  foundation;  which, 
indeed,  was  not  all,  for  T.  Corneille  worked 
Tht  Genereufe  Ennemis  into  The  Ilhijlres  Ennemis^ 
and  both  thefe  copies  of  Scarron's  play  came  out 
before  the  play  itfelf ;  fo  that  it  had  to  encounter  all 
the  difadvantLge  of  the  firft  and  fccond  impreffion 
of  it.  But  it  did  not  ftop  here,  for  Boisrobert 
did  his  utmod  to  decry  the  merit  of  L Ecolitr  de 
Salamanque,  and  abufed  Scarron  for  ftealing  it 
from  him,  whereas  he  knew  the  contrary  to  have 
been  the  fact. 

This  treatment  Scarron  never  pardoned;  and, 
being  a  much  better  writer  than  Bo isrober  r,  he 
threw  out  his  invectives  againd  him  in  a  lliain  of 
fuch  fevere  and  bitter  fatire  that  Boisrobert  felt 
their  effects  as  long  as  he  lived. 

T.  Corneille  during  his  brother's  abfcnce  ac- 
quired fome  celebrity.  From  my  lalt  accounts  of 
him  to' 1659,  ^^  produced  eight  pieces.  The  firll 
three  had  merely   paflable  fuccefs,  and  the  fourth 
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called  Les  Illujlres  Ennemis,  was  even  leTs  att  ended 
to  on  account  of  its  being  borrowed,  as  I  have  al- 
ready laid  from  Boisrobert,  who  Itole  it  from 
ScARRON.  His  fame  from  thence,  however,  be- 
gan to  rife,  and,  indeed,  to  wear  To  new  an  afpect 
that  he  no  longer  leemed  to  be  the  fame  writer*. 

The  tide  of  T.  Corneille's  reputation  took  a 
a  moft  extraordinary  turn  in  1656.  when   he  pro- 


•  This  has  been  charitably  accounted  for  under  an  idea  that  his 
brother,  having  retired  tVom  the  theatre,  lent  him  afiiftance^  It  is 
certainly  very  poflible  tliat  upon  occalion  he  might  have  confulted 
his  brother,  and  his  brother  him  ;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  no  twe 
brothers  ever  lived  in  clofer  union,  nor  had  (o  many  natunil  and  for- 
tuitous ties  to  bind  this  compact  of  affectionate  alliance.  They  lived 
under  the  fame  roof,  they  married  two  fillers  whofe  ages  had  the 
fame  d  fproportion  as  their  own,  each  had  exactly  the  fame  number 
of  children  as  the  other,  and  every  thin^  relative  to  their  fortunes 
Mas  fo  in  common  between  them  that  they  lived  in  this  (lyle  mor« 
titan  twenty  years  before  they  came  to  any  fettlcment  as  to  how  their 
different  affairs  were  fituated,  which  would  not,  probably,  even  then 
have  taken  place  had  not  prudence  dictated  what  proportion  oughl; 
honourably  to  be  affigned  to  each,  that  their  families  might  know 
vhat  they  liad  to  depend  upon  in  cafe  of  death,  or  any  cafu.il  alter, 
ation  in  the  eftablifhment  of  their  children.  All  this  is  fo  remark- 
able that  it  is  impoffible  but  they  muft  have  confulted  each  other  in 
their  writings;  but  yet  it  fhould  feem  that  it  was  merely  as  to 
opinion  and  nothing  elfe,  for  never  was  there  fo  marked  a  difference 
between  two  writers;  the  great  Corneillk  had  too  fplendid  a, 
genius  fervily  to  buckle  to  regularity,  and  his  brother  had  little 
more  than  that  meafured  regularity  wivcli  never  yet  boafted  th|Q. 
fj>lendour  of  genius. 
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duced,  Au  Marais^  Timocrate,  which  piece,  though 
its  merit  is  indifputable,  was  fo  eagerly  followed  and 
fo  luddenly  diopt  that  the  circumllance  will  ever  re- 
main a  monument  of  French  capricioufnefs.  Thia 
tragedy  was  performed  eighty  times  in  regular  fuc- 
ceflion  without  the  intervention  of  a  lingle  per- 
formance. For  the  lad  twelve  or  fourteen  nights 
the  actors  attempted  to  announce  other  plays.  The 
audience  would  not  hear  a  fingle  fyllable.  Timocrcte 
was  called  for,  and  Tiviocrate  they  were  obliged  to 
perform.  At  lalt  an  actor  came  forward  and  faid» 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  are  not  tired  of 
"  feeing  Timocate^  we  are  really  tired  of  performing 
*'  it.  We  run  the  rifque  of  forgetting  all  our  other 
"  pieces,  and  the  ftage  will  futlain  the  greatell  in- 
*'  jury.  Permit  us  to  reprefent  fomething  elfe." 
This  pcrmiffion  was  granted,  and  Timocrote  was 
never  afterwards  performed  at  that  theatre*. 

Nay,  the  circnmftance  is  ftronger  yet.     When 

*  The  capricioufnefs  of  the  actors  was  at  leaft  upon  a  par  with  tlut. 
•f  the  audience.  If  Timocrate  filled  their  theatre  it  was  notoiilf 
a  prefent  advantage  but  an  advantage  ultimately  in  favour  of  theold 
pieces  when  they  came  to  take  tliCir  turn.  I  (hould  like  to  fee  a 
TiMOCRATE  upon  the  Englifli  (lage  for  two  reafons.  If  an  English 
audience  permitted  a  piece  to  run  eighty  niglits,  it  would  be  a  proof 
of  its  merit,  and  they  are  too  fond  of  foftering  merit  to  configu  it  fo 
fuddenly  to  oblivion  after  having  taken  it  lb  warmly  under  their 
{protection. 
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tbivS  piece  was  in  this  extraordinary  manrier  laid  by  at 
the  theatre  Au  Marais.  The  company  of  the  Hotel 
de  Bourgogjie,  by  infinite  degrees  the  beft  per- 
formers, tcjok  it  up  ;  but  there  feems  to  have  been 
facination  in  the  ftupid  and  impolic  fpeech  of  the 
tfctor  juft  mentioned;  for  after  two  or  three  inef- 
fectual attempt*  to  attiact  the  audience  they  totally 
\vithdrew  it. 

Neverthelefs  Timocrate  is  well  fpoken  of.  T. 
Corneille's  friends  advifed  him  to  ttop  there,  for 
that  his  reputation  was  ratified.  The  king  went  to 
the  theatre  on  purpofe  to  fee  it,  and  fpoke  of  it  in 
the  highell  terras ;  and  people  in  general  began  to 
declare  that  the  retirement  of  the  great  Corkeille 
was  no  longer  a  lofs  to  the  theatre.  By  what  I  can 
Jearn  it  was  a  cold  regular  piece,  and  owed  half  its 
fuccefs  lo  the  idea  that  the  great  Corneille  was 
concerned  in  it;  for  fo  little  did  his  friends  con- 
tinue in  opinion  that  it  was  his  befl  production,  that 
it  is  not  among  his  works  now  printed,  and  I  am 
told  that  it  was  loft  to  the  world  foon  after  it  was, 
loft  to  the  theatre. 

T.  Corneille's  next  piece,  Berenice^  a  tra- 
gedy, was  brought  out  in  1657;  he  brought  out 
Commode  in  1658,- and  Darius  in  1659.  Commode 
was  the  greateft  favourite  of  ihefe    three  but  they 
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all  received  a  reputable  degree  of  applaiife.  The 
theatre,  however,  feemed  at  this  time  to  want  a 
counter  balance  in  tragedy  to  the  ftrides  that  Mo- 
LiERE  was  taking  in  comedvj  and  every  intereft 
was  made,  and  at  laft  effectually,  to  prevail  on  the 
great  Corneille  to  refume  his  fituation  as  fu- 
preme  director  in  the  empire  of  Melpomene. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

FROM  CORNEILLE'S  RETURN  TO  1663, 


After  Periharite,  Corneille,  as  we  have  feen^ 
retired  from  the  ftage ;  and  as  every  material  trait 
in  the  character  of  fo  great  a  man  is  of  confe- 
qucnce  to  the  public,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  con- 
lidered  as  extraneous  if  we  fee  how  he  employee^ 
his  time. 

Having  been  all  his  life  a  devout  chriflian,  and 
particularly  intimate  with  fome  Jefuits,  which  body 
■were  ever  remarkable  for  profound  erudipon  and 
claflical  tafte,  he  undertook  at  their  particular  inftance 
to  tranflate  a  celebrated  work  called  The  Imitation  of 
jefus  Chrijl,  which  he  is  allowed  to  have  rendered 
very  finely.  It  had  prodigious  fiiccefs,  and  made 
him  ample  amends  in  point  of  profit  for  the  lofs  he 
had  fuftained  by  quitting  the  theatre.  But  the  bed 
judges  agree  that  it  was  not  a  work  properly  in  his 
ilyle,  and  the  nature,  the  fimplicity,  and  the  truth  of 
the  original,  was  loft  in  that  pomp  and  grandeur 
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ikat  every  where  pervaded  the  great  mind  of  Cor- 

N  EILLE. 

FoNTENELLE  fays,  in  the  true  ftyle  of  a  writer 
properly  (killed  in  literary  beauty,  "  This  book, 
"  though  for  grandeur  and  force  the  finell  that  ever 
"  came  from  the  hand  of  man,  has  fo  little  of  the 
"  Evangciift  that  it  caniiot,  like  that,  penetrate  ira- 
^'  mediately  to  the'  heart,  nor  feize  the  mind  with 
"  that  force,  fo  natural  and  tender,  which  fome- 
*'  times  is  greatly  affifled  by  a  negligence  of  ftyle*." 
I  hardly  know  if  Fontenelle  complimented  mod 
himfelf,  by  the  candour,  or  Corneille  by  the 
truth  of  this  obfervation. 

.It  is  not  known  whether  it  was  by  the  perfuafion 
of  his  friends,  or  through  the  bent  of  his  own  pro- 
pcnlitics,  which  after  all  muft  have  inclined  him  to- 
wards the  ftage,  that  Corneille  was  induced  once 
more  to  take  up  the  pen  as  a  theatrical  writer.  Both 
thefe  conhderations  might  probably  have  had  fome 


•  That  this  is  a  truth  every  fufccptible  mind  muft  bear  me  wit- 
nefs;  yet  if  it  be  a  truth  what  becomes  of  Virgil  and  fo  many 
others  who  luive  built  reputations,  adamantine  reputations,  upon  Al- 
mighty ftyle.  May  I  be  fo  fortunate  before  I  quit  this  work  to  refcue 
a  little  the  caufe  of  genius  from  thefe  barbarous  fetters,  and  to  con- 
tribute a  little  airulance,  a  very  little  I  fear,  to  the  feperaiion  of  tt*- 
(ure  and  truth  from  plaufibility  and  fophillry.  ^ 
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weight,  of  which  it  is  hot  iriipoflible  but  Moliere*^ 
rapid  progrefs  towards  dramatic  fame  in  Tome  de- 
gree accelerated  the  preponderance. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Fouquet,  fuperin- 
tendant  of  the  finances,  applied  very  warmly  to  Cor- 
NEiLLE  upon  this  occafion,  and  that  his  application 
was  backed  by  others  in  power;  nay,  when  the  poet 
'cortiJ)lained  that  he  fhould  find  himfelf  awkward  in 
an  employ  to  which  he  had  been  fometime  unac- 
cuftomcd,  and  remarked  that  he  had  not  even 
thought  of  a  fubject,  the  financier,  fertile  in  expe- 
dients, propofed  three  fubjects ;  the  firft  of  which 
he  agreed  to  treat,  the  fecond  he,  recommended  to 
his  brother,  and  we  have  no  account  of  what  the 
third  was,  or  whether  it  was  adopted  or  not. 

Oedipe,  which  had  prodigious  fuccefs,  completely 
reconciled  Corneille  to  the  theatre  and  the  pub- 
He.  La  Toifon  D'or  was  performed  in  1660 ;  and 
here  I  am  obliged  already  to  remark  that  Cor- 
neille could  not  with  all  his  merit  refill  that  furor 
for  machinery  and  decoration  which  then  raged  in 
France;  for  on  the  contrary  he  allied  himfelf  with 
the  very  marquis  De  Sourdeac,  of  whotn  we  have 
heard  Voltaire  fpuak  with  fuch  contempt. 

The  Toifon  D'or  was  performed  originally  at  the 
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Chateau  de  Neuhourg,  in  Normandy,  at  the  feat  of 
the  marquis  De  Sourdeac,  in  honour  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  peace  with 
Spain.  This  nobleman,  befides  the  perfons  ne- 
cefTary  to  execute  the  different  departments  of  ihis 
fpectacle,  entertained  five  hundred  gentlemen  of 
that  province  for  two  months  at  his  own  expence, 
during  which  time  the  Toifon  D'or  was  reprefcnted 
every  day. 

In  Sertorius,  performed  in  1662,  Cornf.ille 
appeared  more  himfelf.  It  was  greatly  admired  and 
defervedly.  It  difplays  a  magnificent  portrait  of  Ro- 
man grandeur,  in  which  the  fentiments,  the  manners, 
the  very  minds  of  thofe  ferocious  heroes  are  de- 
picted in  a  ftyle  peculiarly  vernacular;  but,  in- 
deed, in  treating  Roman  fubjccts,  Corneille  is 
every  where  at  home.  Marlhal  Turen  n  e  is  faid 
to  have  exclaimed  at  the  reprefentation  of  this  piece, 
"  Whc'ie  could  Corneille  have  learnt  fo  per- 
"  fectly  the  art  of  war." 

BoiLEAU,  however,  never  contented,  will  have 
it  that  the  fcene  between  Pompey  and  SkrtokiuSv 
vhich  FoNTENELLE,  who  by  the  by  was  a  better 
writer  and  a  more  fenfible  man,  thinks  one  of  the ' 
fineft  in  the  French  language,  did  not  defcrvc  to 
have   been   fo  much   applauded.      "  It  is  full  of 
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fpirit,"  fays  he,  "  1  grant;  but  it  has  neither  reafdfi 
"  nor  nature  to  fupport  it,  for  who  to  Sertoriusj 
"  an  old  and  experienced  captain,  would  compare 
*'  PoMPEYi  who  is  hardly  man  enough  to  have  a 
"  beard  *." 

Sophomjha  was  the  next  tragedy  produced  by 
Corneille;  it  came  out  in  1663.  This  fubject 
had  been  treated  frequently  on  the  French  theatre^ 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  original  model 
■was  a  tragedy,  under  the  fame  titles  wiitteh  in  Ita- 
lian by  the  Prelate  Trissino,  fo  early  as  1514,  afi* 

•  I  fliould  not  have  noticed  this  (illy  remark  of  Desprf.aux, 
were  it  not  that  I  am  happy  at  all  times  to  expbfe  envious  cavil,  and 
ignorant  411  nature.  Minds  are  of  all  ageS^  and  there  are  as  innu- 
merable inftances  of  their  being  matured  early  in  life  as  of  fiUynefs 
and  dotage  in  old  m«n  ;  and,  if  tliis  be  true,  tliefe  are  the  circum- 
ftances  wjiich  ought  to  be  introduced  on  the  flage,  being  in  nature 
and  yet  peculiar.  If  the  remark  of  this  fnarling  fatireft  be  admitted 
what  becomes  of  the  glory  of  Alexander,  Charles  the  Twelfth 
of  Sweden,  and  all  thofe  heroes  who  atchieved  wonders  and  yet 
died  before  they  attained  the  prime  of  life.  But  this  will  ever  be 
the  way  with  thofe  who  cavil  at  what  they  cannot  imitate.  Jt  is 
difficult  to  admire  real  merit  in  an  author  while  ydu  are  obliged  to 
defpife  the  man.  But  in  Boileau,  and  I  don't  defpair  of  proving 
it,  you  mud  defpife  both  the  man  and  the  writer;  and  nothing  can 
more  fully  prove  that  he  was  neither  born  a  poet  nor  a  philanthropift, 
t.  than  his  Art  of  Poetry,  the  fervile  echo  of  an  echoj  where  the  only 
1^^^ truth  to  be  found  is  his  pretended  modeft  declaration,  which  he 
would  not  have  made  had  he  expected  it  to  have  been  believed,  that 
the  poem  has  iio  other  merit  than  being  decked  in  the  fpoih  of 
Uoii;AC£. 
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terwards  imitated  by  Marmet,  Monchrf.tif.n,  De 
MoNTREUx,  and  Mairet,  or,  as  has  been  already 
explained,  Viaud  Theophile,  whifh  laft  piece 
kept  the  ftage  with  celebrity. 

On  this  account  Corneili.e  has  been  blamed 
for  bringing  out  a  tragedy  on  the  fame  Tubject,  and, 
indeed,  envy,  at  the  fuccefs  of  Mairet,  has  been 
kindly  conhdered  as  his  motive  ;  but  not  only  the 
known  character  of  Corneili.e  contradicts  this 
invidious  report,  it  is  completely  refuted  by  his 
own  declaration,  in  which  he  pays  a  compliment  to 
his  predeceflbr  more  flattering  to  his  reputation  than 
the  play  was  capable  of  procuring  him,  and  which 
he  ought  to  have  beeo  very  proud  of,  even  van- 
quifhed  as  he  was  by  his  more  able  competitor. 

But  let  us  look  after  Moliere.  It  fliodld  be 
known  that  Moliere  occupied  with  his  company, 
a  third  theatre  Au  Petit  Bourbon^  with  the  permiffion 
^f  the  king,  where  he  performed  alternately  with 
the  Italians,  of  whom  I  fliall  at  a  proper  time  give 
the  hiftory.  This  theatre  was  afterwards  pulled  down 
to  build  the  grand  entrance  to  the  Louvre^  and  the 
king  then  took  him  into  the  Palais  Royal,  firfl  called 
his  company  La  Troupe  dc  Monficur^  and  afterwards 
La  Troupe  du  Roi, 
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La  Cocu  Imaginaire  came  out  in  1660.  This 
little  piece  is  taken  from  an  Italian  comedy  calUed 
Ji  Cornuio  per  Opinione.  It  was  performed  ioxiy 
times  in  fucceffion,  though  in  furamer  and  during 
the  ab fence  of  the  court*. 

Don  Garcia  de  Navarre  was  produced  in 
l66i,  MoLiERE  performed  the  part  of  Don  Gar- 
cia; and  finding  that  ferious  acting  was  by  no 
means  his  forte,  had  the  good  fenfe  to  make  a  re- 
folution  not  to  perform  any  but  comic  parts  from 
that  timp.  This  piece,  which  was  a  heroic  co- 
medy, though  chaftely  written,  did  not  fucceed ; 
and  the  reputation  of  Mol;ere,  through  the  in- 
duftry  of  his  enemies,  of  'mhom  he  had  at  all  times 
undefervedly  a  plentiful  number,  fujffered  for  a 
time  from  this  dilgrace.  A  fliort  time,  however,  for 
the  fuccefs  of  his  next  piece  amply  confoled  him 
for  the  mortification  he  had  fuftained  by  the  fall 
of  this. 


*  A  tradefman  in  Paris  took  it  into  his  head  that  Mqliere 
meant  in  this  piece  a  perfonal  affront  to  him.  "  How  dare  the 
•'  fellow,"  faid  he  one  day  to  an  actor,  ^*  ridicule  a  man  like  me  on 
"  the  ftage?"  "  Come,  come,''  faid  the  actor,  "  you  have  no  rea- 
*'  fon  to  complain.  He  has  painted  a  flattering  likenefs  by  only 
•*  making  you  a  cuckold  in  imagination:  I  would  not  have  you  to 
*'  make  too  mucli  ftir  about  it  for  fear  he  fliould  make  you  a  cuckoM 
*•  in  reality." 
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L'Ecole  des  Maris  made  its  appearance  in  1661.  It 
was  the  firft  piece  that  M o  1. 1  e r  e  brought  out  at  the 
theatre  du  Palais  Royal,  and  the  firfl  that  he  printed. 
In  quality  of  chief  of  the  company  of  Monfieurj 
he,  therefore,  dedicated  it  to  that  prince. 

This  comedy,  which  ferved  as  a  model  for 
Englifh  and  other  authors,  is  taken  from  a  Tale  by 
BocACE,  which  every  body  knows.  The  only  dif- 
ference in  the  two  plots  is  that,  in  Bocace,  a  wo- 
man in  love  with  a  young  man  makes  her  confeffor 
the  go-between,  who  carries  letters  and  prefents  un- 
der an  idea  that  he  ferves  the  purpofes  of  devotion  y 
and,  in  Moliere,  an  old  man  is  fubflituted  for 
the  confeffor,  who  is  duped  in  the  fame  manner 
by  a  girl  he  is  in  love  with  and  to  whom  he  is  iho" 
tutor. 

VEcok  des  Femmes,  Moliere*s  next  comedy^ 
was  performed  for  the  firft  time  in  1662.  So  du 
vided  began  to  be  the  French  at  this  time  as  ta 
Moliere;  that  under  the  idea,  probably,  of  hi& 
commencing  Aristophanes,  and  ifTuing  pcrfon- 
alities  from  the  ftage,  whereas  he  in  fact  perfonatcd 
jnen  only  by  perfonating  manners,  he  fuftained  all 
forts  of  affronts.  The  public  were  extremely  di- 
vided as  to  the  merit  of  this  play.  It  gained  ground* 
however,  and  brought  a  great  deal  of  money.  Thcfc 
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cabals  induced  Moliere  in  the  following  year  tq 
■write  a  piece  which  he  called  LCritique  de  LEcqU 
des  Femmes. 

This  piece  was  the  firft  of  the  kind  that  evei;: 
appeared  on  the  French  theatre.  It  is  rather  a 
dialogue  than  a  comedy;  Moliere,  however,  is 
to  be  commended  for  having  written  it,  for  hp  very 
happily,  while  he  points  out  the  faults  of  his  play, 
turns  its  enemies  into  ridicule.  The  Mercure  Galant, 
conducted  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Vise,  who 
•was  conftantly  flicking  in  Mo  here's  fkirts,  has  the 
kindnefs  thus  to  criticife  this  piece  by  anticipation. 

"  We  are  to  fee  in  a  fhort  time  a  piece  entitled 
^'  La  Critique  de  LEcole  des  Femmes,  where  the  au- 
"  thor,  foi  difani,  is  to  enumerate  all  the  faults  in 
"  his  piece,  and  to  excufe  them  at  the  fame  time. 
*'  Curious,  that  a  man  fhould  take  fo  ipuch  pains 
•'  to  defend  a  piece  which  is  not'his  own,  bu(  written 
"  by  the  Abbe  du  Buisson,  who  is  one  of  the 
"  moft  gallant  men  of  the  age.  But  Moliere  has 
"  the  audicity  to  deny  this.  He  fays  that  the 
"  Abbe  certainly  did  write  a  piece  on  this  fubject 
*'  and  bring  it  to  him,  and  that  he  could  not  help 
"  allowing  it  confiderable  merit,  though  he  had  his 
*'  reafons  for  not  performing  it.  What  does  all  this 
"  fay  ?  That  this  cunning  comedian,  whofe  beft 
"  merit  is  to  know  how   to  take  advaniage,   dif- 
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"  cerned  in  the  Abbe's  piece  fomething  that  could 
"  pleafe  the  public,  and  fo  palmed  it  upon  them 
'*   as  his  own." 

The  Abbe  might  have  written  a  piece  upon  this 
fubject,  but  it  was  perfectly  unneceflary  that  Mo- 
LiERE  fhould  copy  that  piece,  for  he  had  only  to  go 
to  the  fame  fource  where  the  Abbe  derived  his  ma- 
terials, which  was  a  book  entitled  Le  Nuits  facelieujes 
du  Seigneur  Straparole  ;  which  is  a  hiftory  of  a  man 
who  communicates  to  his  friend  all  that  paffes  be- 
tween him  and  his  miftrefs,  not  knowing  that  his 
friend  is  his  rival. 

But  it  now  became  pitiable  to  fee  pieces  on  the 
theatres  in  the  fliape  of  disjointed  critiques;  and 
really  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Molikre,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  fun  when  the  flies  wanted  to  put  him 
out,  did  not  fhine  on  inftead  of  condefcending  to 
notice  the  fwarm  of  tiny  critics  that  furrounded 
him.  As  it  was,  the  cabal  againft  him,  though  it 
did  not  injure  him,  gave  him  great  inconvenience, 
and  more  than  one  critique,  which  would  have  died 
away  forgotten,  became  noticeable  to  the  public  by 
his  pointing  it  out. 

BouRSAULT,  a  writer  of  real  merit,  and  who 
was  now  coming  forward,  took  occafion  to  render 
Y  y  2 
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himfelf  popular  by  bringing  out  at  the  Hotel  de 
JBourgogne^  a  piece  called  Le  Portrait  du  Peintre^ 
which  was  not  only  a  critique  of  LEcole  des  Fevimes^ 
but  produced  at  the  fame  time ;  and  contained,  as 
far  as  he  could  learn  or  imagine,  the  fame  matter  of 
Moliere's  piece  under  that  title*. 

Mo  LI  ERE  now  began  really  to  be  piqued,  and 
he  brought  out  in  the  fame  year  his  Inpromptu  de 
Verfailks,  levelled  directly  at  Boursault,  whom 
he  treated  with  the  greateft  contempt  and  derifion; 
referving  to  himfelf,  however,  a  degree  of  noblenefs; 
for  this  contempt,  and  this  derifion  went  no  further 
than  the  genius  and  talents  of  Bo ursau  lt,  whereas 
Boursault  has  defcended  in  his  ftrictures  on  Mo- 
L I  ERE  to  attack  his  private  character. 

This  piece  alfo  is  a  mod  fevere  and  fuccef^^ful 
fatire  on  the  performers  at  the  Hotel  de  Bowgogne, 
whom  Mo  LI  ERE  conhders  as  having  inftigated 
Boursault  to  ridicule  him;  and,  indeed,  though 


♦  This  tlie  reader  fees  was  no  difficult  matter ;  for  nothing  coiild 
•  beeafierthan  to  felect  tlie  known  and  acknowledged  faults  of  V Ecole 
ties  Ftinmes  and  excufe  tiiem  exactly  the  way  that  its  author  would 
do.  This  was  what  (truck  Bou  rsault,  who  fucceeded  fo  well  in 
hisdefign  that  at  lart  it  was  faid,  in  addition  to  Moliere's  having 
ftoien  his  E<ole  des  Femmes  from  L'Abbe  du  Buisson,  he  ftoic  his 
ciitique  of  L''L<<ilc  (Us  h'cmma  from  Boursault. 
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no  one  could  commend  this  fpirit  of  party  between 
two  bodies  whofe  bufmefs  was  only  to  entertain  the 
public,  yet  Moliere  received  and  delerved  great 
praife  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
this  controverfy ;  for,  in  anfwer  to  their  pityful  invec- 
tives which  he  fcorned  to  imitate,  he  contented  him- 
felf  with  pointing  out  their  faults  as  performers,  par- 
ticularly the  fleepy  monotony  of  their  declamation, 
which  he  did  with  fuch  judgment  that  the  ridicule 
which  followed  this  difcovery  drove  them  into  a  cor- 
ner and  they  were  obliged  to  correct  their  faults  or 
be  laughed  at;  and  thus  Moliere,  in  refenting  a 
private  injury,  did  a  public  benefit. 

BouRSAULT,  whom  I  fiiall  now  introduce,  was 
one  of  thofe  extraordinary  proofs  that  (hew  us  how 
infinitely  genius  ranks  before  education.  He  was 
born  at  BouRGOGNE 'in  1638,  and  died  in  Paris 
in  1701.  We  find  him  at  the  age  of  twenty -three 
bringing  out  fucccf^ful  comedies,  and  two  years 
afterwards  entering  into  a  controverfy  with  a  man 
of  Mo  here's  wonderful  talents,  though  he  could 
fpeak  nothing  but  a  provincial  jargan  called  Patoi.N, 
no  more  like  French  than  Erfe  or  Irilh  is  to  £ng)ifh, 
at  thirteen,  and  had  then  firft  to  learn  to  write, 
and  afterwards  to  chufe  what  language  he  fliould 
write  in. 
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It  was  not  long,  however,  after  he  came  to  Par  iSj 
vhich  was  in  1651,  before  he  taught  himfelf  to  write 
and  fpeak  French  elegantly ;  and,  what  may  appear 
very  extraordinary,  without  knowing  a  word  of 
Creek  or  Latin,  his  ftyle  was  fraught  with  the  native 
purity  of  the  ancients.  But  I  cannot  find  any  thing 
irreconcileable  in  this.  Nature  taught  them,  nature 
taught  him.  Neither  they  nor  he  had  been  tainted 
■with  the  foppery  of  the  fchools. 

His  conception  was  fo  ftrong,  his  ideas  were  fo 
true,  and  his  fancy  was  fo  pliant,  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  think  and  write.  His  happy  genius 
accommodated  itfelf  to  every  ftyle.  His  tragedies 
manifeft  a  firm  mind  and  a  llrength  of  conception 
equal  to  a  defcription  of  the  nobleft  pafTions.  His 
comedies  contain  lively  pictures  of  men  and  man- 
ners fuitable  lb  all  ranks,  all  ages,  and  all  times. 
He  is  ferious,  comic,  moral,  and  lively  without  vio- 
lating the  rules  of  tafte. 

It  muft  now  be  recollected  that  I  am  fpeaking  of 
his  beft  and  lateft  productions.  In  his  early  ones, 
there  is  certainly,  and  it  would  be  wonderful  if 
there  were  not  a  great  deal  of  trafli;  but  there  are 
traits  of  genius  every  where,  and  he  arrived  at  laft 
to  a  tafte  fo  pure,  and  a  ft;  le  fo  chafte,  that  "  he  was 
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?f  correct  without  affectation,"  to  ufe  the  words  of 
various  French  writers,  "  and  ought  to  be  conlidered 
^'  as  the  literary  lawgiver  to  the  language  gf  that 
^'  nation." 

There  is  fomething  fo  peculiar  in  a  character 
of  this  defcription  that  I  cannot  help  dvvclling  oi| 
BouRSAULT  a  little  longer.  His  faraefoon  reached 
the  court,  and  having  at  the  exprefs  defire  of  Lou  is 
the  Fourteenth,  written  a  book  called  La  Veritable 
Etude  des  Soverains,  by  the  way  a  bold  undertaking, 
the  king  was  fo  charmed  with  it  that  he  appointed 
him  preceptor  of  Monfeigneur,  but  he  could  not 
ratify  thq  appointment  becaufe  Boursault  knew 
nothing  of  Latin,  an  indifpenfible  qualification  for 
that  poll. 

ThQ  Duchefs  of  An  ecu  lf.  me  made  Boub- 
SAULxher  fecretary,  and  engaged  him  to  write  a 
Weekly  Gazette  in  verfe.  Louis  and  his  court 
were  greatly  entertained  with  this  work,  but  Bour- 
$AULT  having  aimed  Tome  fatiric  tracts  agaijiU  the 
Francifcans  in  general,  and  the  Capucins  in  parti- 
cular, the  queen's  confeffor  ufed  fuch  powerful  in- 
tereft  that  the  Gazette  was  fupprcffed,  and  the  au- 
thor's penfion  of  two  thoufand  livre.s  taken  away,  and 
had  not  very  high  friends  interfered  this'  ppciical 
newfmonger  would  have  gone  to  the  Ballile. 
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All  the  time  Boursault  had  this  controverfy 
with  MoLiERE,  in  which  there  is  certainly  a  great 
deal  of  the  vivacity  and  folly  of  a  young  man,  he  had 
befides  his  Portrait  du  Peintre,  brought  out  three 
pieces,  all  which  fucceeded.  They  had,  however, 
glaring  faults,  but  gave  wonderful  promife  of  fome- 
thing  better. 
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FUR  rHER  SUCCESS  AND  DEATH  OF  MOLIERE. 


As  Molierk's  career  for  the  next  ten  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  died,  makes  up  a  very  brilliant 
interval  in  the  French  dramatics,  I  fhall  follow  it- 
unmixed  widi  any  other  circumflances  but  fuch  as 
refult  from  it,  in  order  to  do  every  juilice  to  a  man 
of  fuch  uncommon  merit. 

La  Princejfe  D' Elide  was  performed  in  1664, 
and  made  up  a  part  of  thofe  fuperb  entertainments 
\vhich  Louis  the  fourteenth,  in  compliment  to  his 
mother  and  his  own  queen,  gave  under  the  title  of 
Des  Plaifirs  Uljle  enchantee.  Thefe  fetes,  which 
continued  feven  days,  and  were  conducted  with 
great  magnificence  and  taftc,  united  all  that  could 
be  got  together  of  the  true  and  the  marvellous,  in 
fliort,  a  kind  of  entremets  regulated  and  difpofed  fo 
as  not  to  outrage  the  underftanding.  The  Italian 
ViGARANi,  an  ingenious  mechanift,  furnifhed 
the  decorations,  the  celebrated  Lully   compofcd 
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the  miific,  the  Prefident  de  Perigny  wrote  the 
complimentary  odes,  Ben  serade  produced  a  va- 
riety of  light  and  lively  eulogiums,  and  Moliere 
introduced  this  comedy,  all  which,  with  the  affiftance 
of  various  appropriate  devices  and  well  timed  ap- 
plications, contributed  to  render  this  fete  very 
celebrated. 

The  king  gave  Moliere  but  a  very  fhort  time 
to  prepare  his  comedy.  He  borrowed  the  fable 
from  Augiijlin  Moreta,  «l.nd  was  fo  pre  (Ted  that  he 
could  only  put  the  firil  act  and  part  of  the  fecond 
into  verfe. 

Le  Mariage  Force  was  performed  in  1664. 
This  piece  originally  came  out  at  the  Louvre,  ac- 
companied by  a  ballet  under  the  fame  title,  in  which 
Louis  the  fourteenth  danced*. 


*  The  famous  Count  de  Grammont  furnWlied  Moliere  with 
the  idea  of  tlie  Mariage  Force.  This  nobleman,  while  he  re- 
fided  in  London,  fell  in  love  with  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of 
Hamilton.  Their  amours  even  made  fome  noife;  when,  on  a 
fudden,  he  fet  out  for  France  without  taking  leave  of  tlie  family. 
The  brother  of  the  young  lady,  who  now  began  to  look  upon  tlie 
aftair  as  a  little  equivocal,  followed  the  count  to  Dover  with  a  de. 
termination  to  call  him  to  account.  He  encountered  him  before  he 
had  opportunity  to  embark,  and  alked,  in  a  tone  which  fufficiently  gave 
him  to  underftand  what  he  was  at,  whether  he  had  not  forgot  foine- 
thing  at  London  ?  1  he  count,  who,  perhaps,  was  afhumed  of  biiii- 
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Lc  Fejlin  de  Pierre  made  its  appearance  as 
■written  by  Moliere  in  1665.  This  Ilrajige  fub^ 
ject  has  been  fo  often  tre^ited,  and  in  fo  many  lan- 
guages and  Ihapes,  that  it  is  utmeceirary  to  fay  much 
about  it.  It  was  firft  brought  out  on  the  Italian 
llage,  afterwards  on  the  Spani{h,  then  on  the  French, 
by  at  lead  five  authors,  Moliehe  and  T.  Cor- 
N  E-i  LLE  two  of  them,  and  at  laft  the  Englifh,  whofe 
good  fenfe  would  have  revolted  at  v.'itncfling  a  re-» 
prefentation  of  it  in  dialogue,  have  contented 
themfelves  with  feeing  this  abominable  fubject 
danced  throughout  the  kingdom  from  the  opera  to 
all  the  puppet  fhews.  Moliere  has  neverthelefs 
thrown  great  ftrength  and  beauty  into  this  horrid 
piece,  on  purpofe,  one  fhould  imagine,  to  Ihew  that 
the  word  fubject  may  be  treated  well  by  a  good 
mafter  of  bis  art, 

L Amour  Medecin  came  out  in  1665.  Moliere 
all  his  life  had  been  an  enemy  to  all  the  tribe  of 
Galen.  His  motives  have  been  varioufly  attri- 
buted, but  it  is  moll  probable  that  they  originate^ 
from  his  inveterate  hatred  to  every  fpecies  of  hy- 

felf  and  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  attone  far  his  conduct,  anfwfrpd 
with  perfect  good  Inimour,  "  You  are  certainly  in  the  rij^lu.  I  really 
«*  forgot  to  maiTy  your  fifter,  but  to  convince  you  hpw  g\ad  I  am  tha| 
"  you  put  me  in  mind  of  it,  I'll  return  witli  you  and  pflcr  hci;  my 
*^  hand." 
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pocricy.  He  defines  a  phyfician  to  be  a  man  who 
chatters  nonienfe  in  the  bed-chambers  of  the  fick. 
either  till  nature  has  cured,  or  phyfic  killed  the  pa- 
tient. To  give  this  piece  all  the  effect  he  could, 
MoLiERE  had  mafques  which  were  likenefles  of  all 
the  court  phyficians,  and  thefe  he  wore  as  he  repre^ 
fented  different  medical  characters. 

The  names  alfo  pointed  out  who  were  meant. 
DesfonandreSy  which  fignifies  man-killer,  was  meant 
for  De  FouGERAis,  who  always  prefcribed  violent 
medicines;  Bahis,  which  fignifies  to  yelp,  was  de- 
figned  for  M.  Esprit,  who  fluttered;  Macraton  was 
pointed  at  Guenaut,  becaufe  he  fpoke  remarkably 
flow;  and  Tomes  which  means  a  bleeder,  was  le- 
velled at  D'Aqu  in,  who  upon  all  occafions  ordered 
phlebotomy. 

Le  Mijanthrope  in  five  acts,  and  in  verfe,  was 
performed  for  the  firft  time  in  1666.  This  piecq 
failed  at  its  firfl  reprefentation;  but  Moliere  with- 
drew it  and  brought  it  forward  again  in  a  month 
preceded  by  the  Fagotier,  or  Medecin  malgre  lui  ; 
which  had  fuch  fuccefs  that  it  was  performed  three 
months  in  fucceflion,  but  always  with  The  Mijan, 
thrope.     The  farce  faved  the  comedy. 

This  play,  however,   foon  made  its  way  by  its 
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own  proper  merit.  It  has  not  only  been  confidercd 
as  the  bcft  of  Moliere's  productions  but  the  befl 
comedy  ever  written ;  but  enthuiialiic  praife  is  in 
general  an  injury  to  authors,  Moliere's  enemies 
who  could  not  bear  this  warmth  in  his  adherents,  fel 
themfelves  to  work  every  way  to  lower  ills  piece  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public.  Ridiculou.y  enough, 
however,  and  without  fuccefs  *. 

Meliccrle^  a  heroic  paftoral,  made  its  appearance 
in  1666.  MoLiERE  wrote  only  the  firll  and  (econH 
acts  of  this  piece,  and  in  that  unfiniflied  Hate  it  was 
performed  at  St.  Germain.  It  was  afterwards  en- 
larged by  Guerim,  fon  to  the  actor  of  that  name, 
but  neither  then,  nor  before,  was  it  conlidcred  as  a 
dramatic  production  of  much  confequencc. 

t 

Le  Tartuffe^  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  and  in  vcrfc, 
came  out  in  1667.  Nothing,  perhaps,  ever  mflde 
more  noife  than  this  comedy  ;  nor  was  ever  thea- 
trical reprefentation  more  feverely  perfccuted. 
Fops,  phyficians,   mifers,  fools,   and  other  general 


•  Among  other  cndeavoiirs  to  injure  Mom  1  up,  an  cHort  w.m 
made  to  perfuade  the  Diic  dc  Montaitsitr,  who  was  ieniaik:iLle 
for  the  aufterity  of  his  manners,  that  in  the  Mifnnrhropt  iVIoi.imB 
had  attcniv'ted  to  dr.iw  liis  character.  'I  he  diikc  ^^Cl.t  immediately 
and  fuw  the  piece,  and,  as  he  left  the  theatre,  was  heard  to  fay,  that 
hethonldbe  happy,  indeed,  if  it  weie  true  that  he  iciciublcd  \.ht 
Mifanibrope  oi  M0LIEK.E. 
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characters,  were  even  feen  to  laugh  at  tbemfelves, 
and  kifs  the  very  hand  from  which  they  received 
iheir  cadigation;  but  hypocrites  are  a  fpecies  of 
men,  more  vindictive  and  more  numerous,  confe- 
quently  more  fevere  and  more  powerful. 

The  hypocrites  took  this  comedy  as  a  decla- 
ration of  war  againfl:  human  nature ;  for  where  is 
there  to  be  found,  faid  they,  a  body  of  men  among 
whom  hypocricy  is  not  practifed?  In  fliort  thii  ex- 
pohtion.  was  a  crime  not  to  be  pardoned,  and  the 
piece  was  befet  with  an  induftry  and  feverity  incre- 
dible. It  was  artfully  infinuated  that  it  attacked  re- 
ligion; that  the  Tartuffe  was  an  impious  infult  againft 
God  himfelf;  that  it  was  abominable,  and  that  \\ 
ought  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman. 

The  three  firfl  a6ls  of  the  Tartuffe  having  beea 
privately  reprefented  before  the  king  on  the 
twelfth  of  May,  1664,  his  majedy  defended  Mo- 
LiERE  againlt  his  perfecutors,  and  that  this  might, 
have  the  better  colour,  he  ordered  that  the  piece 
fhould  be  examined  by  the  moll  celebrated  writers 
of  the  time,  whole  determination  in  its  favour  he 
befpoke  by  faying  that  he  himfelf  found  nothing 
in  it  but  what  was  perfectly  harmlefs,  and,  i,ndeed, 
meritorious. 

The  hypocrites   finding  Moliere   fo   greatly 
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fupporled,  were  indefatigable  to  procure  a  cabal 
againft  the  Tartuffe ;  for  they  infifttd,  after  all,  thai 
neither  kings  nor  learned  men,  but  the  public  alone, 
were  to  judge  of  dramatic  reprefentaiions. — Devo- 
tees were  confulted,  who  being  generally  weak  men 
joined  (incerely  in  a  caufe  which  ihey  thought  did 
honour  to  religion  and  virtue.  A  poor  infatuated 
curate  undertook,  at  all  hazards,  to  pronounce  that 
it  was  a  work  full  of  profanenefs  and  impiety,  and 
that  in  quality  of  prielt  he  had  a  right  to  anathema- 
tize the  author. 

The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  permitted  the  piece 
to  be  performed,  but  in  order  to  qualify  the  matter — 
for  though  he  difapproved  of  his  people's  folly,  he 
wifhed  to  conciliate  their  affection — he  advifed  that 
it  (hould  be  called  Limpojltur^  and  that  the  prin- 
cipal character  (hould  appear  as  one  of  the  laicty  ♦. 

*  It  is  certain  tliat  Molierp,  who  was  always  a  fpertafur  tt  th- 
farce  of  the  'world,  took,  many  traits  of  his  Tartuffe  iVoiu  real  life. 
The  very  nanie  which  iignifies  hypocrite,  or  more  properly  falfc  de- 
vout, owed  its  rlfc  to  an  accident.  Moliere  being  in  the  palace  of 
the  Pope's  nuncio  durin;4'  the  time  he  worked  at  his  piece,  which  was 
then  intended  to  be  called  The  bnfoflor,  he  was  walking  in  the  cloifter 
-with  two  eccleliaftics,  who  were  Jiolding  fortii  on  the  piety,  the  for- 
bearance, and  tiie  abOenuoufnefi  of  the  nuncio.  Dur.ng  tlic  iiv- 
tervals  of  converfations,  however,  fome  few  hints  concerning  the 
T)'ll  of  fare  for  the  day,  gave  Molirrr  a  flrong  idea  that  the  re- 
prefentative  of  his  holinefshad  fome  little  regard  for  the  good  things 
of  this  world  as  well  as  the  ne.xt.  At  length  he  »n<leiftood  that  one 
very  high  and  expenfive  dilh,  that  was  generally  fcrved  up  tt»  dinitcr^ 
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Mo  LI  ERE  read  the  Tartuffe,  before  its  repre- 
fentation,  to  Madam  Ninon  de  L'enclos,  who 
tailed  its  drift  in  a  very  fenfible  and  competent 
manner.  She  faid  that  this  fpecies  of  hypocricy 
had  been  her  particular  Itudy,  that  nothing  could 
be  fo  meritorious  as  to  detect  it;  and  enlarged 
upon  the  fubject  wiih  fo  much  judgment  and  ex- 
perience, that  MoLiERE  declared  fhe  was  more  ca- 
pable of  treating  it  than  he  was  *. 

would  that  day  lofe  much  of  its  poignancy,  for  want  of  fome  truffles, 
Of  wliich  they  were  difappointed.  Juft  at  this  time  came  by  a  man 
with  truffles  to  fell.  At  this  the  commode  ecclefiaftics,  whofe  bufi- 
nefa  was  more  to  fubfcribe  to  the  pleafiires  of  the  nuncio  than  to  pray 
to  heaven,  cried  out  Tartufoliy  Signor  Nuncio,  Tartufoli,  From  this 
MoLiERE  is  faid  to  have  changed  his  title  of  Vimpojitur  to  Le 
Tartuffe.  Another  circumflance  was  as  fullows  :  Louis  the  four- 
teenth, as  he  marched  towards  Ix}rraine,  accepted  an  invitation  of  a 
certain  bifliop  to  his  houfe.  The  bifliop  reprefented  that,  being  faft- 
day,  he  could  give  his  majefty  but  a  very  indifferent  dinner.  One  of 
the  courtiers  fmiled  at  this,  the  reafon  of  which,  after  the  prelate  had 
retired,  the  king  infilled  upon  his  explaining.  The  courtier  faid  he 
could  not  avoid  fmiling  to  think  that  the  prelate  fliould  call  fuch  a 
dinner  as  they  were  going  to  receive  an  ind  fFerent  one.  Though,  in- 
deed, it  was  not  fo  good  as  the  good  bifliop  often  fat  down  to,  even 
vlien  alone.  On  this  he  rehearfcd  the  particulars  of  the  bill  of  fare. 
At  the  mention  of  every  luxury,  the  king  cried  out,  each  time  in  a 
diiFerent  tone,  the  poor  man.  Moliere,  who  attended  in  quality  as 
Valet  de  Chambre,  overheard  this  fcene,  and  fo  availed  himfelf  of  the 
circumflance,  as  to  mtroduce  the  eflect  of  it  into  the  piece,  at  which  the 
king,  when  he  was  informed  of  it  at  VtRSAiLLES,  laughed  heartily. 

•  One  of  the  inftances  which  NtNON  gave  Moliere  of  hypo- 
cricy is  related  by  Voltaire  in  her  life.  He  fays — "  When  M. 
"  de  GouRviLLE,  who  wasconfidcred  for  twenty- four  hours  as  the 
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Though  Mo  LI  ERE  founded  his  character  of  the 
Tdrtuffc  upon  hypocrify  and  bigotry  in  general,  yet 
it  is  univerfally  allowed  that  the  Abbe  Roquotte, 
Bifhop  of  Autun,  fat  for  the  portrait,  and  that  thofe 
particulars  in  his  character,  of  which  Moi.iere  was 
ignorant,  were  furniihed  by  Despreau  x,not  imme- 
diately in  communication  to  Moliere,  but  through 
a  letter,  written  however  exprefsly  for  his  informa- 
tion, and  addreffed  to  Monfieur  Guilleragn  es. 

On  the  fecond  reprefentation  of  the  Tartuffe^  there 
came  an  order  of  parliament  for  its  fuppreflTion.  The 
court,  for  probably  political  reafons,  did  not  imme- 
diately interfere ;  but,  however,  two  years  afterwards, 
the  king  gave  a  peremptory  order  that  it  fhould  be 
performed,  which  order  was  never  after  difputed. 

"  fucceflbr  of  the  great  Colbert,  in  1661  fled  tVom  France,  left 
•*  he  fhould  be  hanged  in  perfon  as  he  had  been  in  effiijy,  he  left  be. 
"  hind  him  two  caflettes  full  of  money.  One  of  tliefc  he  confided 
"  to  M.  Ninon  de  L'enclos,  the  other  to  a  devotee.  On  his  rc- 
<*  turn  he  found  the  money  left  with  Ninon  in  good  condition  ;  nay, 
*'  it  had  confiderably  encrcafed  by  her  management.  Grateful  to  find 
"  he  had  been  fo  well  dealt  by,  he  infixed  that  Ninon  fhould  accept 
"  at  leaft  tlie  overplus  as  a  gratuity  for  the  trouble  fhe  had  taken, 
**  She  told  him  very  coolly  that  flie  had  conlidered  herfelf  as  a  friend, 
*'  and  not  a  ufurer,  and  pleafantly  faid  if  Ihe  heard  any  thing  more 
**  about  it,  Ihe  would  throw  both  calTettc  and  money  out  of  the 
'<  window.  The  devotee  chofe  another  (lyle  of  conduct.  He  faid 
"  that  he  had  employed  all  the  money  in  pious  ufes,  for  that  he  had 
"  more  regard  for  the  foul  cf  Mr.  Gourvii.le,  than  to  futtcr  him 
<*  to  enjoy  riches  that  had  been  acquired  by  means  for  which,  wit  out 
*'  repentance,  he  muft  expect  to  be  damned." 
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Mo  LI  ERE  was  now  flattered  by  his  enemies.  The 
oppofers  of  the  Tartuffe  either  pretended  to  efpoufe 
its  intereft,  or  retired  difcomfited,  and  in  difgrace. — 
While,  however,  the  public  clamour  ran  high,  it  is 
inconceivable  how  loudly  this  comedy  was  repro- 
bated. The  famous  Father  Bourdai.oue  preached 
againft  it,  and  as  fuch  a  circumftance  has  fomething 
uncommon  in  it,  I  fhall  extract  a  pafTage  from  his 
fermon  *. 

"  As,"  fays  he,  "  true  and  falfe  devotion  have 
"  great  fimilitude  in  their  outward  appearance;  as 
"  the  fame  raillery  that  attacks  the  one  prima  facie 
<'  attacks  the  other;  as  it  is  impoflible  to  know  the 
"  true  from  the  counterfeit,  without  an  examination 
''  of  the  hearts  of  men ;  as  hypocricy  cannot  be 
"  cenfured  without  raifing  unjuft  fufpicions  againfl 
"  true  piety,  all  virtuous  men  ought  to  decry  fuch  a 
*«  work. 

"  What  has  this  author  done  ?  He  has  reprefented 
*«  on  the  ftage  an  imaginary  hypocrite,  who,  by  his 
"  actions,  turns  the  mod  holy  things  into  ridicule; 
**  who  appears  fcrupulous  on  matters  of  no  confe- 

•  It  was  archly  enougjj  faid  to  Moliere — '  You  would  nevej: 

*  have  been  cenfured  by  the  priefts  if  you  had  not  taken  it  into  your 

*  head  W  introduce  fermons  on  the  flage.*  To  which  Moliere  an- 
fvvercd,  "  For  my  part  I  fee  no  more  harm  in  fermons  on  the  fugR 
«*  than  in  farces  in  a  pulpit." 
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"  quence,  but  in  affairs  of  importance  is  guilty  of 
*'  the  mod  enormous  crimes;  outwardly  a  penitent, 
*'  he  is  inwardly  a  profligate;  and  under  an  appear- 
"  ance  of  the  mod  aultere  piety,  he  practifcs  the 
"  moft  confummate  villainy. 

*«  Who  will  point  out  in  the  world  this  particular 
"  man  ?  It  is  impoffible,  and  it  cannot  be  applied 
"  but  by  an  unworthy  fufpicion  of  religion  in  ge- 
"  neral,  and  the  principles  of  its  poffefTors  in  par- 
"  ticular.  This  is  cruel  and  immoral,  and  no  go- 
*'  vernment  ought  to  tolerate  it." 

To  the  confufion,  however,  of  thofe  pricfts  who 
■wrote  againft  the  Tartujfe^  many  others  countenanced 
it  as  a  moll  valuable  work,  which  placed  virtue  in 
its  right  light,  and  cenfured  none  but  thofe  who  felt 
themfelves  pointed  at  as  hypocrites  and  bigots. 

But  nothing  can  prove  fo  ftrongly  the  abfurdity 
of  this  conduct  as  the  toleration  given  at  this  time 
to  other  dramatic  pieces,  which  were  really  full  of 
impiety.  In  a  piece  called  Scaramoucht  Hennite^ 
an  anchoret,  dreffed  like  a  monk,  pays  a  vifit  to  % 
married  woman's  bed-chamber  by  a  ladder  of  ropes,^ 
and,  like  Ranger's  "  Up  I  go,"  as  he  afcends,  re^ 
peats  very  ludicrioufly  Qnejlo  per  mortijicar  Ic  came. 

During  the  (ufpenfion  of  the  Tarliiffc^  this  piece 
A  a  a  9 
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was  one  night  performed  in  the  prefence  of  the  king, 
who,  on  quitting  his  box,  faid  to  the  great  Conde, 
'  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  why  thofe  who  think 
'  them^.lves  fo  fcandalized  by  Moliere's  Tartuff'e, 
'  fliould  fo  quietly  fufler,  nay  even  loudly  applaud 
'  Scaramouche  Hermite  ?'  "  For  the  bed  reafon  in 
"  the  world,  Sire,"  anfwered  the  prince,  "  Scara- 
*'  mouch  only  laughs  at  religion,  which  ihefe  holy 
"  gentlemen  do  not  care  a  farthing  about;  but  the 
"  Tartujf'e.  laughs  at  themfelves,  which  they  can 
"  never  forgive." 

Le  Sicilien  was  performed  in  1667,  and  written 
by  MoLiERE  to  retrieve  that  reputation  which  he 
fancied  he  had  loft  by  joining  with  Bens er  ad e  and 
others,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  productions  of  fuch 
pieces  as  were  merely  written  to  aflilt  machinery 
and  decoration.  The  Sicilien  is  a  charming  trifle, 
and  was  greatly  received. 

Amphitrion  appeared  in  1668.  This  fubject, 
which  had  been  frequently  treated  (ince  Plautus, 
and  by  Rotrou  in  particular,  with  great  judgment, 
proved,  even  in  the  hands  of  Moliere,  of  an  un- 
favourable nature.  We  have  feen  it  on  our  ftage, 
and  every  body  knows  its  indelicate  tendency.  Even 
in  France  it  revolted  the  audience,  though  every 
body  admired  the  poetry.  Madame  Dacier  wrote 
a  diferiation  to  prove  that  the  Amphitrion  of  Plau- 
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Tus  was  greatly  fupcrior  to  that  of  Moliere  ;  but 
upon  hearing  that  Molikrk  intended  to  produce 
his  Ftmmts  S^avantes^  flie  thought  proper  to  lup- 
prefs  it. 

George  Dandin  was  brought  out  in  1668;  firft 
before  the  king  at  Versaili.k.s,  with  airs  and  inuhc, 
and  afterwards  at  Par  is  merely  as  a  corned  v.  This 
piece,  which  was  irreiiltabiy  laughable,  had  cOnli- 
derable  fuccefs*. 

LAvare^  in  five  acts,  made  its  appearance  alfo 
in  1668.  This  celebrated  comedy  had  very  nearly- 
been  damned  becaufc  it  was  written  in  profe,  the 
very  reafon  which  ought  to  have  enfurcd  its  fuccefv; 
for  as  no  man  wrote  more  naturally  than  Moliere, 
fo  his  verfe,  though  admirable  for  French  poetry, 
took  off  all  the  fpirit  and  warmth  of  the  dialo-uie; 
a  fault  attributable,  without  exception,  to  ail  the 
French  writers  of  comedy  in  verfe.  LAvare,  how- 
ever, after  a  time  became  a  great  favourite,  and  was 
varioufly  traiillated  for  the  purpofe  of  exhibiiiun  in 
other  countries. 


*  Mot-iFRF.  is  faid  to  have  derived  the  principal  piift  of  his  fuc- 
cefs, on  the  production  of  tliis  piece,  from  ini;ratiat;u!;  hinifcit  with 
the  perfon  ridiculed,  and  making  him  the  patron  of  his  own  expo, 
fition.  It  is  even  faid  that,  tlius  managed,  the  real  (iiougf  Danoi-j 
made  parties  to  fiipport  this  comedy,  and  tluis  ^ot  luu^licd  AX  of!'  the 
fta^^e  as  much  ai  hii  leprcfcmalivc  on  it. 
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PouTCtaugnac^  in  three  acts,  was  performed  in 
•1669.  It  was  iBterfperfed  with  dances  and  fongs. 
The  mufic  by  Lully*. 

Lt%  Amav.%  ^lagnifique^   in  five  acts,  in  profe, 
Itiade  its  firfl;  appearance  in  1670,   with  finging  and 
, dancing.    The  mufic  by  Lully. 

Ben  SERA  DE  had  attacked  Moliere  on  accourtt 
of  the  jealoufy  that  had  taken  place  at  the  time  of 
the  Fete  at  Versailles  in  1664.  This  begat  a 
tquarrel,  which  at  different  times  broke  out  and  fub- 
fided;  till,  at  length,  Moliere  determined  to  take 
a  plepfant  revenge.  Benserade  was  protected  by 
a  nobleman  of  the  highell  rank,  who  had  often 
fcorpfuUy  infilled  that  Moliere  could  not  write 
fuch  verfes  as  Benserade.  When,  therefore, 
Moliere  brought  out  his  Amans  Magnifique,  he 
•wrote  one  entire  fcene  fo  much  in  the  manner  of 
Benserade  that  his  patron,  believing  it  abfolqtely 
to  be  his,  declared  that  Moliere  did  well  to  court 
the  afTiftance,  of  a  writer  fo  fuperior  to  hirafelf.  Irj 
the  interim,  Benserade,  conlcious  that  he  had  no 
hand  in  it,  did  not  know  how  to  act.  At  laft  he  bra- 
zened it  out  and  received  the  compliments  of  all  his 
—  I 

•  I  enumerate  thefe  pieces  with  all  pofllble  brevity,  except  when 
feme  ftnking  circumftances  attended  tliem,  becanfe  they  have  moft 
of  them  been  treated  on  the  Englifh  ftage,  and  will,  therefore,  n^- 
ccflUrilyliecomc  objects  of  future  animadverfion. 
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patron's  friends  with  as  much  fatisfaction  as  if  he  had 
really  been  the  author  of  the  fcene;  till  Molierk, 
who  watched  for  this  opportunity,  declared  publicly 
that  Benserade  had  neither  written,  nor  been  con- 
cerned  any  way  in  the  piece,  and  thus  held  up  both 
the  poet  and  his  patron  to  public  ridicule. 

Pfyche^  a  kind  of  tragi-comedy,  in  five  acts,  in- 
terfperfed  with  fongs  and  dances,  was  performed 
in  1670. 

Mo  LI  ERE  wrote  only  the  firft  act,  part  of  the 
fecond,  and  part  of  the  third  of  this  piece,  the  reft 
was  written  by  the  great  Corneille,  Quinault, 
and  other  friends.  The  muhc  was  compofed  by 
LuLLY.  It  was  written  for  the  king,  and  there  was 
fo  little  time  allowed,  that  Moliere  was  obliged 
to  call  in  the  aHillance  of  thefe  allies. 

Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  firfl:  appeared  in  1670. 
It  had  prodigious  fuccefs,  and  has  always  been  con- 
(idered  as  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  plays  on  the 
French  theatre  *. 


•  At  the  firft  reprefcutatjon  of  this  piece,  the  kinp  refufcJ  to 
give  his  opinion  uf  it,  and  ull  the  cuurtiers  taking  his  iilcnce  iiyc  aa 
unwillingnefs  to  condcaui  the  production  of  a  man  wlioin  he  pro* 
tccted  and  admired,  ftirugged  up  their  (boulders,  and  among  one  aiw 
other  did  not  hcfitatc  to  fpeak  of  it  witli  the  mofl  (ovci-«igncont«»mpt. 
This  mortified  Moliere  feverely;  and  when  he  found  that  Uarum, 
to  whom  ulonc  he  difcovercd  liis  chagrin^  liad  learned  ihut  tiic  cwur. 
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Les  Foicrberies  de  Sea  pin,,  in  three  acts,  and  in 
profc,  was  brought  out  in  1671.  This  piece  is  no- 
thing more  than  one  of  thofe  farces  improved,  which 
MoLiERE  wrote  in  Province,  under  the  title  of 
Gorgibus  dans  le  Sac.  The  wits  were  very  fevere 
againlt  Mo  lie  re  when  this  piece  came  out.  Boi- 
LEAU,  who  fcems  never  to  have  been  pleafed  in  his 
life,  infertcd  in  his  Art  of  Poetry  thefe  lines: 

Dans  fe  Sac  ridicule,  ou  Scapin  S'envcloppe, 
Je  ne  reconuois  plus  L'auteur  du  Mifanthrope. 

This  piece  was  taken  partly  from  the  Phormio  of 
Terence,  and  partly  from  one  of  the  pieces  of  a 
farce  writer  called  Tabarin,  with  which  circugi- 
Itance  in  another  place  Boileau  reproaches  Mo- 
LiERE  in  thefe  words  : 

D'avoir,  a  Terence,  allie  Tabarin. 

He  was  alfo  accufed  of  having  ftolen  two  fcenes 
fiom  the  Pedant  Jouco{  Cyrano;  but  he  anfwered 

tiers  had  fofpread  their  ill-natured  fentiments,  that  all  Paris  were  in 
fccted  with  them,  he  gave  his  piece  up  for  loft.  The  king,  how- 
ever, fignified  a  wifh  to  be  at  the  fecoiid  reprefenta'tion  of  it;  and, 
after  it  was  over,  he  told  Mo  here  that  he  had  not  ventured  to  de- 
clare his  opinion  on  the  firft  perfonnauce,  for  fear  he  might  have 
been  feduced  and  have  miftaken  thofe  parages  which  were  fo  pro- 
Tokingly  laughable  for  wit,  wjien  they  were  only  bon\baft ;  but  that 
he  had  attended  that  evening  with  great  care,  and  had  found  the 
piece  fo  full  of  rich  and  warm  traits  of  nature,  that  he  was  prepared 
to  pronounce  it  a  molt  admirable  comedy.  The  courtiers  hearing 
tliis  came  round  Moliere  in  crouds;  and,  for  every  injurious  in- 
vective tliey  had  levelled  at  him  before,  loaded  him  with  a  hundred 
compliments. 
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to  this  that  he  originally  lent  thefe  fcenes  to  Cyrano, 
and  ihat  it  was  lawful  for  a  man  to  take  his  own  good^ 
wherever  he  might  find  them.  The  fdct  is,  by  intro- 
ducing profe,  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  nature  ; 
and,  therefore,  difpleafed  a  people  who  delighted  in 
every  thing  artificial. 

Les  Feynmes  S^avantes,  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  and 
in  yerfe,  was  produced  in  1672,  and  very  (liortly  be- 
came celebrated.  A  combination  of  circumftancei 
induced  Mo  LI  ERE  to  write  this  play.  He  had  beeii 
peflered  with  fo  many  ignorant  and  vain  ftrictures, 
which  were  levelled  at  him  entirely  from  malignant 
and  envious  motives, that  he  refolved  to  revenge  him- 
felf;  a  propenfity,  by  the  by,  that  he  oftener  in- 
dulged than  was  either  wife  or  prudent*. 

*  In  this  initance  fo  coniflete  an  opportunity  offered  that  he 
could  not  refift  it.  At  the  Hotel  tie  RambouiUet,vi\\\c\\  wastherciv 
dezvous  of  all  the  beaux-efprits,  Momere  had  a  general  invit.it  on  ( 
but  finding  about  this  time,  that  the  would  be  wits  who  found  ad- 
mittance there  determined  as  much  as  polBble  to  ridicule  him,  he  very 
fenfibly  withdrew  himfelf.  This  drew  on  him  a  thoirfand  fquibs.pait 
ticulaily  from  Menage,  L'abbe  Cotin,  and  Madame  dc  Ram- 
BouiLLET.  About  this  time  Cotin  hadadifpute  with  DtsFRfAirx, 
whom  he  loaded  with  the  mod  injurious  l.mguaj^c ;  and,  among  other 
thifigs,  faid  tiiat  he  ackiiowledijed  neither  Goo,  nor  Faith,  nor  Uw. 
Unfoitinutely  for  him  he  lugged  Momi-kb,  into  the  difptit*,  wh^ 
refoly.ed  to  give  him  no  quartet;.  He,  therefore,  put  the  finilhns  Itn'ke 
to.tiie  Ftmmes  Scwvanta,  wh<jre  lie  drew  on  Cotin  a  r.diCuU-  and  a 
conteinpt,  that  (huk  byjiin  as  long  as  he  lived.  One  circumlLuKC 
in  particular  rendered  him  cpn»pktely  rdiculous.  Molierk  w«s 
detcnuiued  to  make  Cotjjn,,  ujidcr  his  title  in  the  piece  of  1  riflbui^ 
or  three  times  fool,  produce  a  fonnet  as  ignorant  and  ludicrou»  M 
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Le  Comtejfe  D* Efcarhagnas,  a  piece  in  one  act^ 
was  brought  out  in  1672,  and.  intended  as  apleafant 
ridicule  of  provincial  manners.  It  re>oUed  thofe 
who,  like  Cotin,  affected  to  have  tafte,  but  the 
public  in  general  admitted  it  as  a  fair  and  merited 
jaugh  againfl  peculiarity  and  abfurdity. 

Le  Malade  Imaginaire,  the  lafl  production  from 
the  pen  of  Moi.izre,  and  generally  allowed  to  be 
the  mod  perfect,  appeared  in  February  1673.  Its 
fuccefs,  which  had  been  warm  and  univerfal,  was  in- 
terrupted on  its  third  reprefentation  by  a  moft  fatal 
accident;  indeed  nothing  lefs  than  the  ^eath  of  the 
author.  Moliere  had  been  long  afflicted  with  an 
afthmatic  complaint  which  he  encreafed  by  intenfe 
application  to  the  duties  of  his  fituation*.     He  was 

poflible.  BoiLi  AU  hearing  of  this  produced  for  Moliere  a  fonnet 
actually  written  by  Cotin,  as  a  compliment  to  Madame  de  Ne- 
mours, which  was  in  every  refpect  as  contemptible  as  they  could 
Tvilh.  1  his  being  introduced,  and  afterwards  made  known  as  the  real 
production  of  Cotin,  it  may  very  eafily  be  conceived  how  it  operated 
4vith  the  public.  ' 

•  About  two  months  before  the  death  of  Moliere,  amons:  other 
friends  who  had  repeatedly  advifed  him  to  retire  from  the  ftage,  at 
leaft  as  an  actor,  Boileau  was  one  day  very  prefling.  He  repre- 
sented to  him  that  the  continual  exerclfe  and  aj;itatlon  of  his  lungs  ia 
thofe  exertions,  fo  violent,  which  were  neceflary  for  the  performance 
of  arduous  characters,  nuifl.  naturally,  by  encreafing  his  complaint, 
at  lencfth,  endanger  his  life.  Moliere  replied,  that  heconfidered  it  as 
his  duty  to  render  vice  hideous,  and  that  it  redounded  to  his  honour 
to  caftigate  the  manners.  The  fatyrill,  probably  piqued  that  he  had 
not  fucceeded,  cried  out  "  A  pkafant  duty  tw  render  vice  hideous 
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more  than  ufually  incommoded  on  ilie  day  he  died, 
and  his  friends  entreated  him,  his  wife,  and  his  friend 
Baron  in  particular,  to  take  rcpofe.  "  What,"  faid 
he,  with  that  philanthrophy  which  was  the  peculiar 
mark  of  his  private  character,  ''  is  to  become  of  fo 
*'  many  poor  wretches  who  fcarccly  get  bread  by 
*'  my  means?  I  fliould  reproach  myfelf  were  I  to 
*'  neglect  them  for  a  fingle  day." 

He  grew  better  about  noon,  and  prepared  for  the 
performance;  and  by  the  time  he  appeared  on  the 
theitre,  the  concern  of  his  friends  was  a  good  deal 
difljpated.  His  efforts,  however,  to  give  effect  to  his 
part,  vifibly  augmented  his  complaint;  and  when  in 
the  divertiffcment  in  the*  third  act,  he  pronounced  the 
word  j«?-o,  he  fell  into  a  (Irong  convuKion.  He  was. 
immediately  carried  home;  where,  in  fpight  of  every 
affiftance  and  attention,  he  grew  worfe;  till  having 
fallen  into  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  he  irrupted  a 
veffel  and  was  inftantly  fuffbcated  with  blood, 

MoLiERE  being  dead,  the  actors  were  deter- 
mined to  bury  him  with  unexampled  magnificence. 
Har  LAI,  archbifliop  of  Par  i  s,  would  not,  however, 
confent  to  his  having  chriflian  burial.  The  wife  of 
MoLiERE,  as  foon  as  (he  heard  this,  went  to  V^er- 
SAiLLES  and  threw  herfc'lf  at  the  feet  of  the  kiiijr, 

«'  by  blacking  one's  face  with  Imiian  ink,  aiui  tocall-nato  the  n  anncr« 
"  by  turning  one's  back  every  now  and  then  to  receive  twenty 
*'  baftoir.idoei^,'» 
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and  complained  in  the  bitterefl;  terms  of  the  injury 
done  to  the  memory  of  her  hufband,  who,  (he  faid» 
deferved  an  altar  raifed  to  him,  for  that  he  had  ferved 
the  caufe  of  morality  more  than  a  hundred  bifhops. 
The  king  gently  reproved  her,  and  told  her  that  the 
matter  depended  entirely  on  the  aichbifhop,  but  pro- 
mifed  to  fee  what  could  be  done;  which  promile  he 
fo  well  kept,  that  Harlai  the  next  day  revokexi 
his  decree,  upon  condition  .hat  the  ceremony  fliould 
be  performed  privately  and  without  eclat. 

Two  priefts  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  fu- 
neral, but  forbid  to  fing,  left  the  matter  Ihould  be 
made  too  public.  This  injunction,  however,  had  no 
effect,  for  a  prodigious  concourfe  of  friends  with 
flambeaux  attended  Moliere  to  the  grave,  his  wife 
at  their  head  exclaiming  as  fhe  went  *'  No  \yonder 
"  hypocrites  Ihould  refufe  the  rights  of  fepulture  to 
''  a  man  who  was  all  his  life  a  fcourge  to  hypocrites*. 

Exclufive  of  the  pieces  enumerated  here,  Mo- 
liere wrote,  at  the  time  his  company  performed  at 
Provence,  feveral  farces,  the  matter  of  which,  how- 
ever, or  at  leaft  a  great  part  of  it,  he  took  into  his 
different  comedies. 

The  rank  Moliere  held  in  literature  has  been 


•  Immediately  after  Moliere's  death,  Paris  was  immdated  with 
epitaphs.  Among  the  reft  a  poet  prefented  one  to  the  great  Conde, 
who  always  had  loved  and  admired  Moi.iere.  Having  read  a  line 
or  two  of  it,  "Take  it  away,"  faid  he,  "you  write  Moliere's 
**  epitaph !  I  wifh  to  God  he  was  alive  to  write  yours." 
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|ong  enimated  and  decided.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  compare  his  works  with  whatever  we  know 
of,  perfect  and  admirable,  in  the  ancients,  and  wc 
(hall  find  him  in  every  point  of  view  rihng  greatly 
fiiperior  to  them  all.  He  has-  all  the  pointed  Icverity 
of  Aristoph  AN  Es,  without  his  wickednefs  and  his 
malignity  ;  he  has  to  the  beauty,  the  fidelity,  the  por- 
traiture of  Menander,  added  higher  and  more 
finiflied  graces  of  his  own;  he  has  the  nerve  and 
ftrength  of  Plautus  without  his  groITnefs  and  his 
qbfcenity;  and  he  has  a  thoufand  limes  more  ele- 
gance from  nature  and  genius,  allifted  by  philolophic 
obfervation,  than  Terence. 

Nature,  and  the  abfurdities  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  fupplied  him  with  an  inexhaullible  fource  of 
materials.  Comedy  took  a  new  form  in  his  hands, 
and  became  a  fcourge  for  the  vices  and  follies  of  all 
ranks,  to  the  truth  of  which  all  were  implicitly 
obliged  to  fubfcribe;  and  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt,  if  he  could  have  written  indepcndanily,  and 
have  been  independantly  attended,  but  he  would 
have  carried  comedy,  trvie  comedy  as  correct  as  it 
can  be  defined,  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection 
than  any  author  has  done  either  before  or  lincc. 

Mo  LI  ER  E,  however,  was  a  reformer;  and  rcformcrJ 
in  any  way  dare  not  innovate  all  at  once.  Could  he 
have  done  this,  he  would  have  written  no  dialogue 
'\ii  verfcj  he  would  have  made  his  charactcr^i  at  once 
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fpeak  the  language  of  nature.  But  there  are  higher 
crimes  to  accufe  him  of.  Pure  morality  would  proba- 
bly have  been  laughed  at  by  a  people  full  of  intrigue 
and  given  up  to  every  licentioufnefs;  on  this  account, 
and  I  moft  fincerely  believe  on  no  other,  did  Mo- 
LiKRE  introduce  his  naive  and  natural  humour,  his 
ilrong  remarks,  and  his  Uerling  truths,  through  me- 
diums which  neither  his  heart  nor  his  underftand- 
ipg  at  all  times  approved. 

To  make  children  ridicule  their  parents,  deride 
their  obfervations,  laugh  at  their  age,  and  infult  their 
infirmities,  are  circumltances  true  comedy  fliould  rcr 
ject  with  contempt;  to  introduce  adultery,  and  en-. 
deavour,  by  fubtle  devices  and  infinuatingperfuafion, 
to  imprint  on  young  minds  a  love  of  vice,  is  revolt- 
ing to  true  comedy;  to  recommend  knavery,  by  giv- 
ing it  a  fafhionable  air,  and  permitting  it  at  lad  to 
triumph  over  fnnplicity  and  honefty,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  true  comedy ;  "  but,"  fays  a  French  author, 
"  MoLiERE,  though  truly  honourable,  was  an  actor 
'*  and  a  manager.  U  was  therefore  necelfary  he  fhould 
*•  think  of  the  receipt  of  the  houfe,  and  this  receipt 
•'  too  often  impofed  filence  on  his  veracity,  and  of 
*'  courfe  diminifhed  his  real  glory.  It  was  neceflary  to 
•'  make  the  pit  laugh.  Oh  that  fo  great  a  genius  flioul4 
••  be  funk  to  fo  low  a  degree  of  humiliation." 

If,  however,  vice,  through  Moliere,  became  at 
times  winning  and  feducing,  he  did  not  fail  at  othcj 
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times  to  expofc  it  to  contempt  and  ridicule;  but, 
whenever  he  did  fo,  it  was  fure  to  raifc  him  up  a  ho(l 
of  enemies.  This,  in  his  dependent  fuuation,  as  we 
have  feen,  gave  him  throughout  his  hfe  a  ihoufand 
vexations,  and  induced  him  fometimes  to  conform  to 
the  age  rather  than  revolt  againft  it.  in  fhort,  when  he 
confidered  himfelf  merely  as  a  poet,  he  fell  into  the 
errors  of  poets ;  when  as  a  philofopher,  he  flione  with 
all  the  truth  of  a  moralilt,  and  the  dignity  of  a  man. 

For  the  reft.  As  an  actor  he  poireffed  a  noble 
■figure,  a  marking  and  an  expreflive  face,  and  a  clear 
and  commanding  voice ;  through  thefe  he  conveyed 
the  utmoft  force  of  comic  exprelfion  into  his  cha- 
racters, regulated  by  an  underdanding  correct, 
powerful,  and  commanding.  As  a  manager  he  made 
it  the  ftudy  of  his  life  tb  confider  the  intcreft  of  all 
ihofe  who  were  embarked  with  him  in  his  under* 
taking,  according  to  their  refpective  abilities.  He 
tempered  authority  with  indulgence,  deierniinaiioii 
with  affability,  and  confidered  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
his  company,  as  the  father  of  a  family  by  whom  he 
was  beloved  and  revered. 

As  a  man,  he  wks  an  afTcc tionate  hufband  and  a  warm 
friend;  honelt,  punctual,  and  juft.  He  was  admired 
by  the  great,  edeemed  and  valued  by  his  equals,  and 
almoft  adored  by  his  inferiors,  to  whom  as  far  as  hit 
abilities  permitted,  he  was  a  generous  benefactor. 
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CHAP.    XIX. 

RACINE  AND  THE  STAGE  TO  THE  DEATH  Ot 
CORNEILLE. 


As  Racine  ran  the  principal  part  of  his  career 
during  the  life  of  Corneille,  it  would  be  totally 
out  of  regularity  to  omit  an  account  of  that  ad- 
mirable poet  and  his  works  in  this  place ;  efpecially 
as  the  new  turn  he  gave  to  dramatic  productions, 
inclined,  in  fome  meafure,  his  fluctuating  country- 
men to  neglect  his  great  competitor,  whofe  infinitely 
fuperior  abilities  had  created  what  remained  for  Ra- 
cine to  perfect. 

Jean  Racine  was  bom  at  Ferte-Milon,  De* 
cember,  1639.  At  what  age  he  went  to  fchool  hif- 
torians  are  not  agreed  upon;  but  one  fliould  fup- 
pofe  not  very  young,  for  it  is  indited  that  in  lefs  than 
a  year  he  read  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  yNuh  tafte  in 
their  own  language.  He  is  faid  to  have  manifefted 
early  in  life  an  extraordinary  genius  for  poetry^  and 
that  his  memory  furpafled  any  thing  that  ever  was 
heard  of*. 

•  Having  met  with  the  Roiniince  of  Tbeagenes  and  Clar'iclea,  written 
•by  Heliodorus,  his  inftructor  Claude  Launci-  lot,  threw  it  into 
the  fire.  Racing  found  means  to  get  at  a  fecond  copy,  which  fharcd 
the  fame  fate.  He  then  bongivt  a  third  ;  and  having  taken  a  ihort 
time  to  examine  it,  took  it  to  his  maftcr  and  tcld  him  that  he 
might  aUo  burn  that  for  iie  Iiad  now  got  it  by  heart. 
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The  poetic  merit  of  Raci me  appeared  evidently 
in  a  variety  of  minor  productions,  though  his  Latin 
poetry  injured  his  reputation,  thanks,  probably,  to 
thofe  pedants  who  are  the  only  judges  of  the  beauty 
of  a  language  no  longer  fpoken.  At  length,  in  1660, 
the  king's  marriage  fet  all  the  poets  at  work;  and 
upon  thisoccafion  Racine  produced  a  poem  called 
La  Nympht  de  la  Seine,  that  bore  away  the  palm  from 
all  its  competitors.  Racine  from  this  time  deli- 
vered himfelf  up  entirely  to  poetry,  except  when  out 
of  complaifance  to  his  uncle,  with  whom  he  lived, 
he  dipped  into  theology.  Neither  that  (ludy,  how- 
ever, nor  logic,  to  which  he  had  deeply  attended, 
could  prevent  him  from  giving  way  to  his  poetic 
propenfity;  and  becoming  acquainted  with  Mo- 
LiERE,  and  afterwards  with  Boii.eau,  he  deter- 
mined to  try  his  hand  at  the  drama. 

Thibaide^  Racine's  firftpiece, came  out  in  1664, 
for  which  piece  Moliere  is  faid  to  have  furnidicd 
him  with  the  materials.  This,  however,  cannot  be 
true,  for  when  it  appeared  it  was  little  more  than  a 
rcv\{\ow  o{  L  Antigone  o^  Rotrou,  which  Racine 
had  adjiided  to  the  theatre,  thinking  he  could  not  do 
better  than  refcue  a  good  performance  from  obfcu- 
rity.  Afterwards,  however,  he  altered  it  conlidera- 
bly,  and  with  the  affiilance  of  his  vcrfe,  which  was 
at  all  times  correct  and  harmonious,  it  became  ce- 
lebrated. 

VOL.    1.  c  c  c 
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Alexandre  sppearcd  in  1666.  RaCinE  read  this 
tragedy  to  Corn  eille,  who  told  him  very  honeftly, 
for  CoRNEiLLE  was  incapable  of  jealoufy,  that  he 
faw  in  it  wonderful  talents  for  poetry,  but  not  for  tra- 
gedy. Racine  brought  out  this  piece  at  Moliere's 
theatre.  It  was  damned.  He  was  afterwards  pre- 
vailed on  to  offer  it  to  the  Hotel  de  Bourgognc,  where, 
with  affiftance  of  Madmoifelle  Parc,  one  of  Mo- 
liere's bed  actrefles  who  was  enticed  away  from 
him  upon  this  occahon,  it  had  good  fuccefs.  This 
treachery  begat  a  coldnefs  between  Moliere  and 
Racine  which  lafted  as  long  as  they  lived,  though 
it  has  always  been  allowed  they  upon  all  occafions 
did  each  other  juftice  as  authors. 

Andromache  came  out  in  1667.  This  tragedy  is  re- 
markable for  having  occafioned  two  extraordinary  cir- 
cumftances.  Madamoifelle  Champemele,  of  whom 
Racine  had  a  very  indifferent  opinion,  fo  won  him 
that  he  fell  violently  in  love  wiih  her;  aid  Mont- 
FLEURY,  in  endeavouring  to  perfonate  Orestes  in 
his  madnefs,  which  required  the  mod  Itrenuous  ex- 
ertions, was  taken  fo  ill  that  he  foon  after  died. 

Les  Plaidfurs,  a  comedy  in  three  acts  and  in  verfe 
made  its  appearance  in  1668.  This  is  Racine's  only 
attempt  at  comedy.  A  domeftic  circumRance  is  faid 
to  have  given  rife  to  the  (lory,  and  the  characters,  a& 
we  are  told,  are  all  from  real  life.  This  comedy  had 
little    fuccefs   at  firft.  Moliere,   however,  did  it 
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juftice,  and  faid,  that  thofe  who  railed  at  ihat  co- 
medy ought  to  be  railed  at  themfelves.  At  length 
the  king  (aw  it  and  fpoke  favourably  of  it,  after 
which  it  did  tolerably  well. 

Britannicus  was  performed  in  1669.  This  piece 
in  fpight  of  its  merit  failed  on  its  eij^^hih  rcprelcnta- 
tion.  Racine  ufhered  it  into  the  world  with  a  pre- 
face in  which  he  very  iinprudenily  treated  Cor" 
N EI LLE  with  fe verity  ;  he,  however,  became  fcn(i» 
ble  of  his  error  and  afterwards  fuppreifed  it. 

■| 
Berenice  came  out  in  1671.    The  fiRer  in-bw  of 

Louis  the  fourteenth,  induced  Racine  to  wiiie  a 

piece  on  the  parting  of  Titus  and  Her  en  ice,  that 

circumftance  having  a  refemblance  to  the  feparaiion 

of  her  and  her  brother.  Racine  engaged  toohallily 

to  comply  with  this  requed,  and  Boileau  told  hiai 

that  if  he  had  been  on  the  fpot  he  (hould  not  have 

given  his  word.    The  fubject  certainly  was  not  a  fa. 

vourable  one;  and  though,  perhaps  out  of  deference 

to  thofe  whom  it  was  intended  to  compliment,  it  was 

pretty  well  followed,  yet  it  was  parodied  and  quoted 

fo  ludicroufly  that  Racine,  always  very  irritable, 

became  truly  forry  he  had  written  it. 

Bajazet  was  broirght  forward  in  1672.  Tais  tra- 
gedy had  good  fuccels,  but  there  is  fcari  cly  an  in- 
itance  in  all  Racine  where  character  is  QJt  fa^ri- 
ficed  to  verfification. 
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Mithridate  made  its  appearance  in  1673.  The 
Pulchirie  of  Corneille,  performed  the  )  ear  be- 
fore, which  fell  in  fpight  of  its  author's  great  name, 
lifted  Racine  into  confiderable  fame;  he  brought 
out  Mithridate  when  this  great  man,  who  had  per- 
fected e\ery  fpecies  of  dramatic  entertainment  in 
France,  was  ungratefully  fhunned  and  neglected. 
He  might  have  faid  with  Pompey,  "  Doft  thou  not 
**  fee  that  all  eyes  are  turned  towards  the  rifing  fun ! " 

Iphigene  was  performed  in  1674.  Racine,  and 
the  new  taile  he  had  introduced  here  gained  ground 
and  fo  completely  conquered  Corneille  and  na- 
ture, that  0!i  the  following  year  that  gteat  writer  re- 
tired from  the  theatre.  I  fliall,  therefore,  now  take 
liim  up  where  I  left  him,  and  employ  the  fliort  re- 
mainder of  this  volume  to  fpeakof  him  and  his  works. 

Othon  appeared  in  1664.  "  In  which,"  fays  Fon- 
TEN  ELL  e,  "Corneille  has  fairly  placed  Tacitus 
"  on  the  French  ftage."  The  Marfhal  de  Gram- 
"  MONT  faid,  "  that  in  Othon  Corneille  was  the 
*'  the  breviary  of  kings,"  Boileau,  however,  who 
•was  at  this  time  attached  both  to  the  writings  and  the 
perfon  of  Racine,  was  not  contented  with  this  tra- 
gedy becaufe,  perhaps,  it  had  none  of  that  tinfel 
with  which  he  and  others  at  that  time  corrupted  the 
French  tafte. 

Jgefilai  was  performed  in  1666.  This  piece  is  faid 
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by  fome  not  to  have  been  written  by  Corn'kii.  le, 
but  FoNTENELLE  con'tcnds  that  it  was,  and  points 
out  a  fcene  that  he  fays  could  not  have  been  written 
by  any  body  elfe.  The  controvcrfics  about  it,  how- 
ever, prove  that  it  came  from  no  other  pen  *. 

A tiila  came  out  in  1667.  Corn  ei  1.1. e  piqued  at 
the  preference  given  to  Racin  e  by  the  companv  of 
the  Hotel  de  Bourgngne,  carried  this  tragedy  to  the 
Palais  Royal,  where  Moliere  received  it  with 
great  fatisfaction.  The  celebrated  Thorilli  ere 
performed  Attila,  and  Madame  Moliere  reprc- 
fented  Flavie.  It  was  well  received  at  firft,  but  the 
gout  for  Racine  and  declamation  carried  every 
^hing  before  it,  and  Attila  was  foon  neglected. 

Tite  et   Berenice,  reprefented  in   1671,  yielded 

♦  Desprfaux,  the  eternal  putter  of  R a c in  e,  attacked  this  piece, 
as  it  was  cuftoinary  for  him  to  do  with  every  thing  written  by  Co»- 
|fEiLl,E.  He  wrote  this  Epigram  to  decry  Agfjilas  and  Attila: 

APRES  L'AGESILAS, 

HKI.AS  I 
MAIS  APRtS  ATTIt.A, 

houa! 
fJoiLEAt;  expected  thai  Corneillb  would  have  been  fjtJLt\y  mortU 
fied  at  this  but  he  turned  it  to  his  advanta£;c,  and  the  conhifion  of  the 
iatirilt,  pretending  it  was  meant  as  a  compl.nicnt.  The  l.toral  word* 
mean  "  after  Agefilas,  alas!  After  Attila,  no  niorr."  Bo  i.tkV'%  in- 
tention is  felf  evident;  but  Corneille  pretended  to  believe  that  it 
meant,  that  At;':filas  had  attained  every  end  of  tragedy  by  excillnff 
pity,  Htlas  being  an  interjection  of  conuuifcration,  and  Auila  was  the 
te  plus  ultra  of  tragedy;  and  that,  therefore,  the  ej.  jiranialill  lud 
ieeiued  to  hope  there  would  never  be  anothei. 
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the  victory  to  R  ac  i  n  e's  tragedy  under  the  fame  title 
They  were  both  written  to  pleafe  the  vanity  of  a  wo- 
man, and  Racine,  being  a  perfect  courtier  and  a 
.young  man  fuccccded  bed.  It  was  impoliible  any 
thing  but  nature  could  dictate  to  Corn  ei  lle  >  Ra» 
CINE  perpetually  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  dictated  to 
by  the  reigning  tade  and  his  friend  Despkeaux. 

Pulcherie.  brought  out  in  1672,  gave  Racine  an* 
other  triumph.  There  is,  however,  a  ftrength  of  cha- 
racter in  it  which  Racine  never  reached;  but  the 
tide  of  prejudice  was  now  fo  ftroug  againil  Cor- 
NEii. LE  that  he  ventured  but  one  more  play  andi 
then  retired. 

Surene  was  that  play.  It  was  performed  in  1674, 
and  has  fome  Rrokes  of  the  mafter  which,  perhaps, 
has  not  been  lince  equalled  ;  but  it  failed,  and  Cor- 
net lle  determined  to  retire  from  the  bufy  world  and 
make  up  his  mind  to  die  like  a  man  and  a  chriilian''^. 

Corn  EI  LLE  was  at  the  height  of  his  glory  wher^ 
he  retired  in  1653.  The  advantage  taken  of  his  ab- 
ffence  to  model  the  theatres  to  the  rules  of  art,  fo, 
enervated  the  drama,  that  what  it  gained  on  the  fide 


♦  Befides  his  dramatic  productions  Co  rnf.il  i,e  produced  a  va- 
riety of  things,  both  in  French  and  in  Latin,  aU  which  bear  the  fteding 
flamp  of  anextraordiniry  and  commanding  genius;  a  genius,  like; 
tl\e  tripod  of  the  Sybil,  which  it  is  impoffiblc  to  approach  without; 
feeling  a  fudden  enthuiiai'ai. 
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of  tafte  and  refinement,  it  loft:  on  the  fide  of  fim- 
plicity  and  nature.  The  grandeur  of  tragedy  in  par- 
ticular funk  afcer  Moliere  had  taught  them  how  to 
admire  true  comedy,  and  the  foftnefs  and  effiminacy, 
introduced  by  Racine,  whiclv,  in  proportion  as  it 
funk  to  mere  ftyle  and  regularity  loll  fight  of  the 
fublime,  enchained  the  theatre  in  the  (hackles  of 
complaifance  and  fervility;  till  women,  the  univer- 
fal  rulers  of  French  fafhions,  became  the  arbiters 
of  dramatic  excellence,  and  the  courtier  bore  away 
the  victory  from  the  philofopher,  who  was  now  in 
derifion  called  Old  Corneille. 

He,  however,  proudly  difdained  to  adopt  this  new 
taft^e.  Not  becaufe  he  could  not  have  excelled  Ra- 
cine, nor  becaufe  his  age  had  enfeebled  his  mind — 
both  of  which  obfervations  have  been  urged  againft 
him — for  in  thofc  fcenes  of  Pfyche,  which  he  wrote, 
but  did  not  acknowledge,  he  has  purpofely  aban- 
doned hirafelf  toan  excefs  of  tenderncfs  which  Ra- 
cine would  have  found  it  difficult  to  imitate. 

Corneille  was  of  a  portly  ftaturc,  he  Odd  an 
agreeable  countenance,  a  large  nolc,  a  handfomc 
mouth,  and  eyes  full  of  fire;  the  whole  effect  lively, 
and  marking,  and  proper  to  be  tranfinitted  to  pof- 
terity  either  in  a  medal  or  a  bud.  He  knew,  as  a 
perfect  mailer,  Les  Belles  Lettre%^  hiflory,  politics, 
and  every  other  elegant  and  erudite  fludy ;  but  his 
great  and  favourite  object  was  the  theatre;  for  aiijr 
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thing  elfe  he  had  neither  leifure,  nor  curiofity,  nor 
much  ellccm.  He  Ipoke,  even  on  (ubjects  he  well 
undtrftood,  diffidently,  and  to  know  the  great 
CoRNEiLLE  he  niuft  be  read. 

He  was  grave,  but  never  four;  his  humour  was 
plain,  but  never  rude  ;  he  was  a  kind  hufband,  a  fond 
parent  and  a  faithful  friend.  His  temperament  in- 
clined him  to  love,  but  never  to  libertifm.  He  had 
a  firm  and  independent  mind,  without  fupplenefs,  but 
was  little  calculated  to  make  a  fortune  at  a  French 
court*,  whofe  manners  he  dcfpifed.  He  was  feniible 
of  praire,but  he  dctefted  flattery;  diffident  of  his  own 
merit,  and  forward  to  encourage  the  merit  of  others. 
To  great  natural  probity,  he  joined  a  fervid  but  not 
a  bigottcd  love  of  religion;  and,  indeed,  fuch  was  hi* 
public  talents,  and  his  private  virtues,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  fay  which  was  prcdominent  in  this  truly  great 
and  juftly  celebrated  character,  the  man,  or  the 
writer. 


•  Itisvery  material  to  add  here;  that  though  Corneille,  by  the 
cabals  of  Richelieu,  was  kept  out  of  the  Frencli  academy  till  after 
that  miwuer's  death,  yet  the  whole  world  have  allowed  him  to  have 
been  a  brilliant  ornament  of  that  fociety,  and  he  was  at  its  head  whea 
he  died.  It  will  be  but  juftice  hereafter  to  infert  the  elegant  eulogium 
of  Racine  on  this  great  man,  when  iiis  brother,  T.  CoRNEiLtF, 
•was  admitted  into  the  academy  as  his  fuccelfor. 

TU^  END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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